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Now the SUBSTITUTE nromises tO OUT-PERFORM 
the material it replaced! 


One of a series of actual cases from the files of Monsanto's Technical Service Department which show how skill, experience and ingenuity can solve 


many of industry’s critical wartime problems. For obvious reasons names and any clue which would identify the principals in the case have been omitted. 


X, a Monsanto customer of Now, X might have wired his Obviously not every problem 
» long standing, opened his » Congressman Of taken the « handed to Monsanto Techni- 
morning mail recently to find his next plane for Washington— but cal Service is SO quickly solved— 
continued business life suddenly he didn’t. And it wouldn’t have nor so happily. But thevery breadth 
threatened. helped if he had. and variety of Monsanto’s chemi- 

Acertain chemical essential to his Instead, he sent an Ss. O. S. to cal manufacturing experience often 
manufacturing process had fallen Monsanto for technical service— gives its technical men a headstart 
victim to priorities, was NO longet and before his slender supply was toward a solution . - - and with so 
available to him. Worse, he had exhausted, a new chemical had many basic chemicals being drafted 
only a slender supply on hand. been found, tested, and put to for the vital war program, technical 

Without that chemical, X would work in his plant, where it fully service from yout supplier often 
undoubtedly have to close his equalled the old material and becomes as important these days 
plant and simply go out of busi- now gives promise of doing an as quality and uniformity in the 
ness ‘for the duration.” even better job! chemicals he supplies! 
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SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Calcium Chloride Caustic Potash 
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Cleaning Metal CLEANER 


Between machining operations, prior to gaging and 


inspecting, preparatory to finishing or plating, pre- 
cision parts are degreased . . . freed of every trace of 
oil, grease, dirt and contamination. Important is 
absolute cleanliness of surfaces to be plated so as to 
avoid “pinholes” from which film breakdown starts. 

Cleaning metal surfaces cleaner—doing it quickly 
and at low cost—is the job of TROMEX, metal-de- 


greasing solvent now being made available by Warner 


to America’s expanding metal-working and metal- 
finishing plants. Already our entire current output of 
Tromex Metal Degreasing Solvent has been allocated 
to essential industries. 

This latest addition to the growing list of Warner 
Chemicals is a practical result of our long-term policy 
of intensifying research on the development of useful, 
new industrial chemicals even though our plants are 
presently operating at capacity. 
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i Ze rs og | ER i ce et * COWLINGS and COCKPIT COVERINGS 

wads = os for AMERICAN WARPLANES are made of 
plastics derived from chlorine. The now fa- 
mous degaussing cables, used to protect ships 
from magnetic mines, are also insulated with 
these plastics. Another derivative of chlorine 
is carbon tetrachloride, used extensively in 
fire extinguishers for tanks, planes and trucks. 


HI-OCTANE GASOLINE for U.S. TANKS and PLANES is 
produced from ordinary gasoline and tetraethyl lead. Rapid 
precision-fitting of tank and plane parts demands trichlo- 
rethylene, a degreasing solvent. Both tetraethyl lead and tri- 
chlorethylene require large quantities of chlorine. Chlorine 
is also used in the manufacture of diethylene glycol, the 
anti-freeze agent which has displaced water in liquid-cooled 
engines. Also in chlorinated paraffins used in lubricants. 
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BARRAGE BALLOONS, capable of withstanding heat, gases 
and sunlight, are being manufactured from synthetic rubber. 
America’s fast-growing production of synthetic rubber for 
protective balloons and other wartime needs has put an extra 
load upon the chlorine industry. 
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ALL-OUT PRODUCTION of MUNITIONS requires large 
amounts of chlorine, especially for processing of cotton lint- 
ers for smokeless powder and other explosives. 















U.S. BASES and ARMY 
CAMPS require large quantities 
of chlorine for water purifica- 
tion and sewage treatment. 
This widespread use of chlorine 
is in addition to large-scale re- 
quirements of state and munici- 
pal water works systems. 
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“We have ten silver months”—Donald M. Nelson 


Editorial Note: Donald Nelson, WPB Chief, 
has stressed the immediate need for all-out 
conversion of existing plant capacities to war 
work. How can the chemical manufacturer or 
the specialty manufacturer fit into this program? 
In an effort to crystallize some specific informa- 
tion the following letter was sent to Kenneth 
Tator, a former chemical engineering consultant 
and until recently author of the regular monthly 
feature in Chemical Industries “Between the 
Lines.”’ 

January 21, 1942 
Mr. Kenneth Tator 
Office of Production Management 
3ureau of Industrial Conservation 
Social Security Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Tator: 

I was at a meeting yesterday at which 
three representatives of the New York 
Office of Production Management dis- 
cussed priorities, allocations, etc., with 
approximately 100 men from the chemical 
and allied fields. It was a clinic held 
under the auspices of the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, which 
is a part of the Merchants Association of 
New York City. 

I was very much impressed with the 
number of men who brought up the fol- 
lowing questions, and this is the way most 
of them summarized the situation: 

“T have a small chemical plant manu- 
facturing either industrial chemicals or 
chemical specialties. I have a certain 
amount of miscellaneous process equip- 
ment. I am having extreme difficulty 
in getting raw materials to manufacture 
my regular line. What can I make for 
the government that is needed in 
defense?” 

People of this type require, I believe, 
this kind of information :— 

1. A fairly complete list of the various 
products that the government is 
anxious to have produced for war 
purposes—limited, of course, to ma- 
terials chemical in nature. 


2. Any information that can be given 
to them about how to re-arrange 
their existing process equipment. 

3. Specific information as to govern- 


ment experts who can 
with them to this end. 
This is all information of very practical 
value both to the government and to the 
manufacturers who are now bewildered, 
and who are afraid that they will be 
forced out of business entirely unless they 
can make some specific contribution in the 
manufacture of essential war products. 
Could you or some one else in your 
department prepare such an article for 


co-operate 
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Chemical Industries, assuming that you 
think it is a good suggestion after dis- 
cussion among your colleagues ? 


Cordially yours, 
WALTER J. MURPHY, 
Editor 


The Reply 
Dear Mr. Murphy: 

Your letter of January 21, addressed to 
Mr. Kenneth Tator has been placed in 
my hands this morning. 

The contents of your letter and the 
ideas expressed therein are very pertinent. 
The Chemical Branch of the Materials 
Division, under the direction of Dr. E. W. 
Reid, has created a section known as the 
Plant Facilities Section, the purpose of 
which is to ascertain the idle equipment 
existing throughout the country or equip- 
ment now being used for non-defense or 
non-essential purposes, that might be 
diverted to direct defense needs. 

This Section has only started to func- 
tion in the last two days and, as rapidly as 
possible will accumulate 

Ist. Information as _ to 

equipment exists. 
2nd. A list of chemical products needed 
for defense purposes. 

3rd. Attempt to see that such idle 

equipment is placed in line of pro- 
duction for these critical items. 

In view of the fact that this Section 
has so recently started functioning, there 
is not sufficient information available as 
yet to justify the preparation of an article 
such as you request. However, in as 
brief a time as possible, such article would 
be very helpful if it could appear in mag- 
azines of your type, and I hope you will 
keep it in mind and take it up with us a 
little later. 

In the meantime, it would be very help- 
ful if the information was disseminated 
throughout the various trade channels, 
such as your magazine, that this Section 
now exists. If plants having available 
equipment would list them with this Sec- 
tion and also indicate to what possible 


where such 
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use they might be put, it would be very 
helpful in speeding up plant conversion to 


war needs. Whenever a need for some 
chemical product develops we could then 
take it up with these various plants if 
the facilities that they had on hand were 
on file with this office. 


C. T. THompson, 
Chief, Plant Facilities Section, 
Materials Division, 
Chemical Branch, 
War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


Room 2430, Temporary R. 


Rare Chemicals’ Position 


I am referring to the article “Hormone 
Trust Broken,” which appeared on page 81 
of the Chemical Industries, January, 1942 
issue. It seems to me that through this 
article in respect to the action brought by 
the Federal Government against several 
pharmaceutical and chemical organizations, 
including ours, the public might well mis- 
apprehend the situation with regard to this 
company. I desire to correct such a 
misapprehension. 

I am President of Rare Chemicals, Inc., 
of Flemington, New Jersey, am an Amer- 
ican citizen and Rare Chemicals, Inc. is 
wholly American owned. The fines that 
were assessed in the Government suit 
against me and this company were sus- 
pended by order of the Court at the sug- 
gestion and on the recommendation of 
the Government officials. Rare Chemcals, 
Inc. was drawn into the suit because it 
has a license from one of the other named 
defendants who manufacture certain hor- 
mone products. 

In its answer in that suit this company 
denied all of the charges of the Govern- 
ment, but entered into the consent decree 
because of its desire to co-operate with 
the Government which is seeking to elim- 
inate any monopolistic practices in the 
industry. 

Rare Chemicals, Inc. has no relation- 
ships or connections with regard to this 
matter in South America or other Euro- 
pean countries and has not made any sales 
which in any way have benefitted any of 
the Axis powers. 

As to other chemicals and hormones 
manufactured by Rare Chemicals, Inc., 
this company has a totally independent 
position and is not connected with any of 
the other companies named in this action 
or with any other European country. 

Immediately upon the declaration of this 
war emergency, Rare Chemicals, Inc. 
made available its total facilities for 
national defense work and has otherwise 

co-operated with the Government and is 
to do so on an ever increasing scale. 


E. T. FRITZSCHING, 


President, Rare Chemicals, Inc., 
Flemington, N. J. 
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beam house 








operation shown here, which 
removes hair and epidermis 
from hides by “scraping with 
a knife on a beam” is still used 
in tanneries. 

Unlike the “dehairing” op- 
eration, processes for tanning 
itself have advanced consider- 
ably 


in the last 50 years. 


Possibly the greatest single 


achievement was the invention of Chrome Tanning 


in 1884. This made possible a quicker and more 


economical tanning process. 


Of principal impor- 


tance in the tanning of upper shoe leathers, Chrome 
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TANNING IN 1568 


tanning is a basic factor in the production of shoes 
of today. Mutual Bichromate of Soda has been 
used by leading tanners since the inception of 


Chrome Tanning. 





270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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(Right) PAPER TREATMENT with wax emul- 
sions developed by Cyanamid may be 
used to advantage in many cases to re- 
place dry waxing, particularly when heavy 
coats are not needed. When emulsions 
are used, the wax may be applied at the 
machine, eliminating an extra operation. 
Paper is not discolored as in ies wax- 
ing, and penetration is better controlled. 
Water-soluble modifying ingredients may 
be used, and the application of wax emul- 
sions does less injury to resistance to hot 
aqueous liquids than does dry waxing. Ef- 
fects secured by paper machine treatment 
with wax emulsions are capable of wide 
modification. Unretouched photographs 
show results of treatment: (left) ““duck’s 
back” effect of paper treated with Alwax 
ize; (right) paper which has not been 
treated with this material. 


size 
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(Above) RIGID HEAT TESTS on BEETLE* 
plastics determine the relation between 
time of exposure, temperature, and 
other factors. These factors are particu- 
larly important in view of BEETLE’s 
extensive use in lighting reflectors, 
where its light weight, shatter-resistant 
properties, and excellent light trans- 
mission and diffusion are especially de- 
sirable features. 


(Right) REFRACTORY CEMENTS and clays, 
for foundries and similar applications, 
show improvement in working qualities 
as a result of adding AEFKROSOL* 
Wetting Agents. Full details on the 
properties and methods of application 
of these exceptionally powerful wet- 
ting agents are peers AS in a 78-page 
book, which is available on request on 
your letterhead. 
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(Above) LARGE-SCALE PRODUCTION FACILITIES at its Charlotte Plant are lar 
typical of those utilized by Cyanamid for the manufacture of textile ste 
chemicals. These facilities enable Cyanamid to maintain uniformly high use 
quality, and to give prompt delivery of such products as sulfonated oils, of f 
wetting agents, sizing compounds, and other widely used textile specialties. rec 
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Chemical Newstront 


(Above) RUBBER THAT CONDUCTS ELECTRICITY is being (Above) LIGHTNING STROKES can cause power line surges that will break down 
used for industrial truck tires in plants working insulation of electrical equipment. The unusually high dielectric properties of 
with flammable or explosive materials. Made from Cyanamid’s new plastic. MELMAC%, are expected to eliminate failures from 
a special rubber compound, the tires prevent dan- surges or overloads on meter terminal blocks and other electrical parts. This is but 
gerous accumulations of static electricity charges. one of the many anticipated uses for this unusual plastic in the electrical industry. 


(Right) SCRAP PILES are far from 

being waste materials—they are 

taking on a new importance as a 

source of supply for meeting the 

nation’s requirements for a long 

list of essential materials. Steel 

scrap, for example, is needed in 

large quantities in the process of 

steel manufacture, in which it is 

used to form a substantial portion [ er “ 
of foundry charges. Rubber is being , Fy = 64 7 tied 
reclaimed and waste paper salvaged ry i Loe aid ie Ai Ig Le. 
for re-use, to supplement the coun- a oan 4 ; 

try’s stocks of these materials. As 
reclamation processes are more 
widely employed, industrial chemi- 
cals are playing a new and impor- 
tant role—for the salvaging of scrap 
materials depends to a large extent 
on the use of chemicals, as did the 
original manufacturing processes. 
llere is a new phase of chemistry’s 
service to industry. 


* 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


(&) ROCREFELLER PLAZA Ste oe Cue 
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WASHINGTON 


By T. N. Sandifer 


——~> > 


HE Administration 7-billion dol- 

lar tax bill will be well on its way 

through Congress as this appears. 
Originally scheduled to be withheld until 
after current tax returns from March 
payments had been analyzed, it was given 
to the House Ways and Means Committee 
early in the month, The plan is to attempt 
to meet at least a third of the rapidly 
mounting war cost from current revenue. 

Actually if present plans of the Adminis- 
tration go through, the tax will be nine 
billion, as the social security levies which 
have been sought by the President, amount- 
ing to about two billion dollars, will, 
according to pres- 
ent schedule, be in- 
corporated in sepa- 
rate legislation to 
follow the general 
tax bill. 

Before this ap- 
pears the Secretary 
of the Treasury 
will doubtless have 
advanced his re- 
quest, on behalf of 
the President, for 
revision upward of 
the statutory limi- 
tation on the nation- 
al debt. The new limit mentioned is 100 
billion dollars instead of the present 65 
billion. The reason is easily obvious. 

Authorized expenditures for the present 
American war effort, including foreign 
orders, through February 15, 1942, ag- 
gregate, with pending appropriations for 
this purpose in Congress, an estimated 
$145,400,000,000. These figures are the 
latest from War Production Board ana- 
lysts, who are certainly in the best posi- 
tion to know. 





T. N. Sandifer 


Nevertheless, it is a mistake to assume, 
as some have, that the public flare-up in 
recent weeks, termed by some as a “going- 
over” by the people of both the Adminis- 
tration and Congress, is a public reaction 
against spending, as such, It was not 
aimed at war-spending so much as it 
really constituted a warning of public 
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restiveness to see some effective results 
from this spending. 

It was noticeable in Washington, if 
not over the country, that just after 
the unsavory O. C. D. episode, which 
ended in the withdrawal of Mrs. Roosevelt 
from her post there, and the only super- 
ficially comical “Bundles for Congress” 
movement of some time ago, that there 
was less mouthing of the charge of “com- 
placency” against the public. There is a 
growing realization by this time that 
what Washington thought was complac- 
ency was instead, public patience. But it 
is manifestly shorter than it was. 


“Production Now’—Nelson 


One result of a realization in Washing- 
ton of this changed state of mind in the 
country is less talk, in the Churchillian 
manner, of the long years ahead, when 
American might will finally assert itself. 
There is instead, an increasing emphasis, 
particularly around the War Production 
Board of a new slogan attributed to Donald 
Nelson, “Production Now” which will be 
heard oftener in the months to come. 

Inaugurating a new program of even 
greater production of aluminum, designed, 
with imports anticipated at half a billion 
pounds annually from a simultaneous ex- 
pansion of Canadian production, to give 
this country sufficient metal for the 1943 
goal of 125,000 combat planes, William 
L. Batt, chief of the Materials Division 
of the WPB, announced also a definite 
policy of not counting cost ahead of re- 
sults, Not that anybody has conspicuously 
reckoned cost of anything done in Wash- 
ington, but this statement at least formal- 
izes the policy, and couples it with the 
word “results.” 

Nelson has recently indicated that in 
the coming weeks and months there will 
be tangible results in the drive to get pro- 
duction of essentials for the war effort 
during the early part of the present year, 
instead of continuing to look to 1943 as 
the crucial period of attainment. He has 
come out, apparently for making the effort 
now instead of a year from now. 
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All of which is not without some politi- 
cal implications, even though it can hon- 
estly be ventured that politics is not in 
the back of Mr. Nelson’s head. It is in 
some other people’s though. While it is 
too early to go into that phase of nation- 
al affairs some sidelights with great poten- 
tialities are visible; one is that vote-con- 
scious members of Congress already are 
uneasy over public reaction to drastic new 
tax proposals. Another is a war phenom- 
enon. Vast elements of the population are 
shifting in the war emergency—what will 
be the effect of this scrambling of hitherto- 
fixed blocks of public sentiment, lodging 
in otherwise formerly stable communities, 
politically speaking? It is an interesting 
subject of speculation. 

Returning to more specific problems, 
final effectuation of the Price Control bill, 
despite some objectionable features, has 
been followed with the word by Leon 
Henderson, Price Administrator, that 
price schedules in effect since the estab- 
lishment of OPA, in April of last year, 
will remain in effect, and henceforth price 
control orders by his agency will take one 
of two forms—maximum price regula- 
tions, similar to price schedules already 
familiar, and temporary price regulations 
which will be operative for 60-day periods. 

Undoubtedly a number of changing 
price schedules and amendments to come 
will be primarily to confirm earlier sched- 
ules with the general lines of the formal 
Price Bill, now that it is law. 

Another development now in progress 
at WPB concerns dollar-a-year men, so- 
called. With considerable unfairness to 
many of these, a fairly open campaign has 
been waged by certain Washington ele- 
ments, in which these are always the butt 
of any currently unpleasant situation. 

It cannot be alleged that the present 
WPB policy is directly in harmony with 
this attitude, but certainly appears to rec- 
ognize it. Under General Administrative 
Orders 4 and 5, signed by Nelson, each 
division head must report in the near 
future, or during the present month, the 
name of every member of his unit who 
can continue to be carried on a dollar-a- 
year basis, in accord with very strict limi- 
tations set forth in the orders. Others not 
coming within such limits are either to 
return to their civil-life posts, or be trans- 
ferred to some salaried position. 


Reid Takes Command 

It is obviously not in such connection 
however, that the long-expected change in 
the office of Chief of the Chemicals 
Branch has occurred. Dr. Edward W. 
Weidlein, of Pittsburgh, has been on loan 
from the Mellon Institute there, since the 
organization of the Chemicals Branch, 
serving without pay as its chief during its 
difficult formative period. He was never 
able to completely abandon his responsi- 


(Continued on Page 369) 
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FROM THE ORIGINAL, PAINTED ESPECIALLY FOR NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY BY MELBOURNE BRINDLE 


TRAIGHTER and smoother runs the road when lanes meet 
to form a highway. For more than three decades the roads 
taken by Niagara Alkali Company and Electro Bleaching Gas 


Company ran parallel but remained separate. Today they 


ae 
ceeggee Zee 


are united—the two organizations have become one. Smoother service to oi? a4KaLse COMPANY 


the customers of each is the result. And the combined manufacturing re- 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


esas ° : CAUSTIC POTASH - CAUSTIC SODA 
sources, personnel and research facilities provide a broad highway upon PARA - CARBONATE OF POTASH 


which th izati head into a broader sph f (Coane d Chllonsav 
Cc e new organiza 10n can move ane into oader sphere o ec AG yun LAR OU nV: 


activity. Forward-looking, progressive, and experienced, this company is 


now known as the NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY. 
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tomorrow... 






Ware H & D’s mills and factories push 
production at top speed to meet ever-increasing 
demands of American business, the scope of 
Hinde & Dauch Package Laboratory services is 
extended to help manufacturers attain more effi- 
cient packing and storing methods as well as more 
efficient packaging. 

Under this program, two sections of **The H & D 
Little Packaging Library” are now ready for 
distribution. These booklets are full of practical 
suggestions on how to simplify your shipping, 
packing and storing, thus conserving time, space 
and material. 

There are a number of tricks to packing and 


\WWhat you save 


today may save 
your business 


Two booklets that give you a 
wealth of practical packaging 
information to help you save 


time, save space, save dollars. 







sealing. “How To Seal” tells you which way is 
best for your products. 

There are a number of tricks to stacking and 
loading. “‘How To Stack & Load” gives you many 
worthwhile suggestions on how to reduce damage, 
how to save time and money. 

Just as the services of H & D Package Engineers 
are available without obligation—the booklets are 
yours for the asking. Very likely you 
will want extra copies for key men 
in those departments where the in- 
formation they contain can profita- 
bly be employed. Write for copies, 
they will be sent to you promptly. 
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ARE YOU IN A POSITION 
TO HELP WIN THE WAR? 


yes" 








Give these questions careful consideration: 


1 Supplies of burlap are dwindling. Can you save material and 
money by buying soda ash in paper bags? 


Conversely, the war effort will require about 30% of our paper 
output. Can you purchase soda ash in box or hopper cars, unload- 


ing to be effected with mechanical or air conveyor systems? 


Steel is the main sinew of war. A 760-lb. drum of solid caustic ora 
400-lb. drum of flake caustic consumes 18 lbs. of steel. Can you buy 
your caustic soda for delivery in tank cars of 50% liquid caustic? 


Scrap steel is of great value to our national economy and worth 
good money to you. Are you disposing of it to the best interests of 
our war effort? 


Shipments of 50% liquid caustic are being made at an unparalleled 
rate. New tank cars are becoming difficult to secure. The equip- 
ment now on hand can be used more advantageously to carry 74% 
than 50% liquid caustic. Can you change to 74%? 


Help win the war. Write the nearest Michigan Alkali facturer for full information and advice on changes in 
office or any other conveniently located alkali manu- handling equipment. 


Make your reservations now for the Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades Banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria on March 12th 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


FORD BUILDING, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





NEW YORK * CHICAGO + CINCINNATI © ST. LOUIS * CHARLOTTE + WYANDOTTE 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CALCIUM CARBONATE @ CALCIUM CHLORIDE ¢ CAUSTIC SODA ¢ BICARBONATE OF SODA ¢ SODA ASH e CHLORINE ¢ DRY ICE 
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Complete process plants from 
research, engineering design, 
actual construction of equip- 
ment and erection of strue- 
tures — to test operation. All 


under the single guarantee of 


Blaw-Knox. 





FABRICATIO 


BLAW-KNOX 


Division of Blaw-Knox Company 
2093 FARMERS BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. Offices in Principal Cities 


Complete plants or equipment for the following processes . . . 


Distillation 

Gas Absorption 
Solvent Extraction 
Solvent Recovery 
Heat Transfer 
Furnacing 
Cracking 


Kilning and 
Calcining 

Polymerizing 

Evaporation 

Crystallization 

Drying 

Mixing and Stirring 


Organic Synthesis 
Emulsification 
High Pressure 
Processing 
Impregnating 
Gas Cleaning 
and others 





CLARK answer! 
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A: A TIME when many believe that 
Democratic ideals are engaged in a fight 
to the death with the powers that oppose 
them — CLARK has felt it a tremendous 
privilege to be able to place its technical 
knowledge, training and facilities at the 
disposal of the Government of the United 
States. 


CLARK’S major defense assignment to 
date has been the manufacture of the 
Triple-Expansion Marine Steam Engine 
shown at left. This is similar to the units 
that CLARK built during the previous war. 
You can judge from the photograph on the 
opposite page the size of this huge ma- 
chine. These engines are being built in the 
new 200-foot extension to the Olean plant. 


Vom Gall to Arn 


CLARK is also building for the High 
Octane Gasoline Program their Standard 
Two-Cycle “Angle” Gas Engine Driven 
Compressors. To increase production of 
these compressors, new machine tools 
have been installed, production lines 
have been increased and all facilities 
and resources are being directed toward 
speeding up this very important 
program. 


In addition to the above, CLARK is 
building for the Chemical Industry large 
High Pressure “Angle” Steam Engine 
Driven Compressors in sizes up to 4000 
horsepower for compressing nitrogen 
and other gases used in the manufac- 
ture of explosives. 





CLARK 3,000 H. P. Steam Driven 
‘‘Angle’’ Compressor, now in 
service in ammonia synthesis plants 


CLARK 800 H. P. Gas Driven ‘‘Angle”’ 
Compressor, now aiding in manufacture 
of 100 Octane Aviation Gasoline 


GLARK 


Clark Bros. Co., Inc., Olean, N. 
Y. Export Office: 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. Domestic Sales 
Offices and Warehouses: Tulsa, 
Okla.; Houston, Tex.; Chicago, 
ill. (122 So. Michigan Ave.); 
Boston, Mass. (131 Clarendon 
St.); Huntington Park, Calif. 
(5717 Bicket St.) Foreign Of- 
fices: 72 Turnmill St., E.C. 1, 
London. 
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SERVE THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES WITH 
GRADES TO SUIT EACH INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENT 








DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY « Standard Silicate Division 


ants at CINCINNATI JERSEY CITY 


P 
LOCKPORT, N.Y. MARSEILLES, ILL. General Offices e PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A SYMBOL OF LEADERSHIP 


in the Pure Vitamin Field 


Ever since the first of the pure vitamins (ascorbic acid) 
was synthesized in 1934, the name Merck has been 
identified with leadership in the synthesis, development, 
and production of these vitally important substances. 

The growing list of Merck contributions in this field 
emphasizes the outstanding role being played by Merck 
chemists and their collaborators in making available 
pure vitamins of known and uniform potency. 











By using these pure chemicals of known and uniform 
potency, the proportions of the individual vitamins can 
be readily adjusted to meet the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer’s specific product requirements. It is only 
through the use of these pure vitamins that the high 
dosages indicated in severe deficiency states can be 


Catalytic Synthesis in provided. 
Vapor Phase 


MERCK PURE VITAMINS 


THIAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE U.S. P. ASCORBIC ACID U.S.P. 
(Vitamin B; Hydrochloride) (Vitamin C) 


RIBOFLAVIN 


Viseosin VITAMIN Kj 
a (2-Methyl-3-Phytyl-1, 
NICOTINIC ACID U.S.P. 1-Naphthoquinone) 


NICOTINIC ACID AMIDE 2-METHYL-NAPHTHOQUINONE 





VITAMIN Bo HYDROCHLORIDE rs ~ 
whi" : . Vitamin K Active) 
(Pyridoxine Hydrochloride) é 
CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE ALPHA-TOCOPHEROL oa 
2 DEXTROROTATORY (Vitamin E Analytical Test in Vitamin 
Isolation of a Vitamin 


Proc ‘edu re 


Veecea & 40. ime. Manufacturing Chemistés RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York . Philadelphia - St. Louis 





In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and ‘Toronto 
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CHAS. 


CALCIUM GLUCONATE 








ALCIUM salts have been adminis- 
DP tered, both orally and parenterally, 
for a number of years in the treatment 
of various disorders. Originally several 
salts with inorganic acids were used but 
it was found that the inorganic radicles 
caused certain untoward effects and a 
search was begun for a salt which would 
not give rise to these difficulties. 

As a result of this search the use of 
Calcium Gluconate in calcium therapy 
was developed. As Gluconic Acid is the 
first oxidation product of glucose (dex- 
trose) and is readily assimilated in the 
body, the use of its calcium salt was 
found to obviate most of the ill effects 
caused by the inorganic salts previ- 
ously used. 

Several years prior to 1930 the pro- 
duction of Gluconic Acid and Calcium 


Gluconate was begun in Europe, glu- 





MANUFACTURING 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK .- 





CHEMISTS - 


PFIZER & CO.. 





cose being subjected to a chemical oxi- 
dation to produce the acid. The process 
was quite expensive and resulted in 
rather high prices for Calcium Glu- 
conate. 

In 1930, after several years of in- 
tensive research, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc. first began the limited production 
of Gluconic Acid by a fermentative 
process, using glucose (dextrose) as the 
raw material. At the same time, Calcium 
Gluconate was also made available. The 
Pfizer product met with ready accep- 
tance and because of the economy of 
the fermentative method of produc- 
tion and since the raw material was a 
product of American agriculture, con- 
siderable reductions in price have been 
possible. This lower cost has also per- 
mitted the wider use of this salt in the 


field of veterinary medicine. 
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DELIVERED ON SCHEDULE 
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3,000 DRUMS IN 48 HOURS 
for an overseas war emergency 


\ meet an emergency schedule, timed to get Wilson & Bennett are ready at all times to use 

war supplies moving fast across the Pacific, this production capacity to meet emergency re- | 
Wilson & Bennett were asked to deliver 3000 steel quirements in the chemical industry. 
drums (10 carloads) within 48 hours. A large The greater protection furnished by steel con- 
order, but it was filled in addition to regular tainers becomes almost a necessity for the safe 
schedules. Only a production capacity geared transportation of chemicals where shipping and 
to war emergencies could meet this demand. storage problems are on a world wide basis. 





lined steel drums and pails are provided for the more delicate chemicals that 
need the added protection of a specially lined container. Lining materials 
are tested for each product under actual filling and storage conditions to de- 
velop a safe interior that will preserve all the original fresh- 
ness and purity of sensitive chemicals during shipment. 


Made in 3 Gal. to 5 Gal. Capacities. 


WILSON & BENNETT MANUFACTURING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Subsidiary of Inland Steel Company Biles seer coreaet 


Plants at Chicago, Jersey City and New Orleans @ Warehouses in all principal cities V og geod /| 


Makers of Steel Drums and Pails CHICAGO 


he most important 
advance in chemistry since the 
development of coal tar derivatives” 


Only once or twice in a lifetime is the chemical 
industry offered an opportunity for productive research 
such as the Nitroparaffins offer today. For the NP’s 
are much more than just another group of interesting 
compounds . . . they open an entirely new field of 
organic chemistry . . . promise to rival the coal tars 
themselves. 

Pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, insecticides, rubber 
chemicals, photographic developers, textile chemicals, 
resins, polishes, cleaning compounds, protective coat- 
ings, creams and lotions—these are a few of the more 
important products which have already been made 
from the Nitroparaffins and their derivatives. Yet, 
investigation of their usefulness has hardly begun. 

Chemists who are preparing today for the needs 
of tomorrow will find in the NP’s the answer to many 
a baffling problem. We shall be pleased to supply 
technical information and samples. 
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17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Write for your copy "am of New 40-Page Data Book 
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Much is being said and written about Cooperation — in 
the War Effort—and in Industry in general « In these times 
facilities, no less than citizens, must do a lot more than 
would be expected of them under normal conditions * One 


thing you can do which will help speed up Heyden 


Service (and incidentally help disencumber your premises) 


is to speed the return of containers: Tank Cars, Drums 
and Carboys «This appeal is made in your interest no less 
than ours * Another way to promote your best interests by 
maintaining high quality and uniformity in your finished 


products, is to 
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IMPORTANT 
A Specific Plan For Greater All-Out Production 


War Production Board has just released official Plan Book for the Produc- 
tion Drive. Objective of the drive, which is not a short-time drive, but 
for the duration, is to meet the war production quotas set for American 
industry by the President as essential for victory over the Axis. Ifyou 
have not received one of these Plan Books write or wire Robert W. Horton, 
Director, Division of Information, War Production Board, Washington, D.C. 


PRICES:—WPB announces that one producer of titanium pigments, American 
Zirconium Corp., Baltimore, will be permitted to charge 11/2¢ a pound above 
the maximum price until May 2. Sulfur chloride “upped” 1/4¢. Mesityl 
oxide, methyl isobutyl ketone are two other items advanced. 


RATIONING:—Gasoline rationing is said to be just around the corner. Fuel 
oil problem is acute. Coal consumers are urged to place orders for imme- 


diate delivery. No coal shortage but transportation’ may become a 
bottleneck. 


EXPLOSIVES LICENSING:—March 16 was the deadline for any person or firm 
making, distributing, storing, selling, issuing, transporting or using 
explosives or ingredients of explosives without a license. A number of 
well-known chemicals are included inthe list of “ingredients.” 


TOLUOL:—Standard of Indiana, Texas Co., and Socony-Vacuum to produce toluol. 


JOBLESS FUNDS:— Senate Finance Committee has been asked to revise Federal 
tax laws to permit setting up of funds to be used as severance pay for work- 
men who, at the end of war production activities, will lose jobs. 

Ina letter to Senator Bennett Champ Clark (Dem., Mo.), Edgar M. Queeny, 
president of Monsanto, pointed out his company would like to establish 
such a reserve, particularly for the employees of four large new plants 
which the company will operate for the Government. 

But, he said, under present tax laws money set aside by stockholders to 
give severance pay to dislocated employees would be penalized to the 
extent of 72%, with even higher penalties in prospect. 

He suggested that if the tax laws were revised to permit setting up 
reserves of severance pay funds that such funds could be deposited irrev- 
ocably with a trust company, which would act as a third party to see that 
the money could not be used for any purpose other than severance pay. 


WASHINGTON:—Seeking to conserve supplies and direct the distribution of 
wood pulp the WPB on March 15 placed entire wood pulp industry under an 
allocation system, effective May 1. Rhodium is out of jewelry for dura- 
tion. A Corn Products Section in the Food Supply Branch of WPB announced 
with A. E. Staley, President, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., as Chief. 


PERSONNEL:—Houlder Hudgins has been named director of the Division of 
Purchase of WPB. He succeeds Douglas C. MacKeachie who now is assist- 
ing Chief of Army Supply. Leo T. Crowley, Chairman, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp., has been named Alien Property Custodian. Secretary of 
the Treasury reports Robert E. Wilson (Pan-American) George Moffett (Corn 
Products), and A. E. Marshall (Rumford) as managing directors of General 
Aniline. Robert E. McConnell, Engineers Defense Board, succeeds Mack as 
president. 


OBITUARY:—Francis Irenee du Pont, 68, senior partner N. Y. Stock Exchange 
firm, Francis I. du Pont & Co., and well-known chemist, famous for work 
on smokeless powder and minerals separation process, died March 16. 
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ALCOHOL:—The liquor industry’s advisory committee to WPB proposes plan 
to relieve threatened sugar shortage by diverting low-proof whiskey 
alcohol to production of industrial alcohol for smokeless powder manu- 
facture. About 100,000,000 gallons of alcohol averaging 140 proof is 
offered. Industry proposes that this be shipped to industrial alcohol 
plants where it could be run through fractionating columns and boosted 
to 190 proof, needed for smokeless powder. 





MATERIALS SHORTAGES :—Conservation ang Substitution Branch of Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation, WPB, issues first of periodic series of pro- 
visional reports on relative scarcity of certain materials. Materials 
are listed in three groups arranged according to general availability 
for substitution or use in civilian industry. Group I is made up of 
materials that generally are critically essential for prosecution of 
the war. For these civilian industry must largely find substitutes. 
Among the chemicals products listed are: methyl alcohol, chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, chlorine, diphenylamine, formaldehyde, paraformaldehyde, 
hexamethylenetetramine, phenols, polyvinyl chloride, sodium nitrate and 
toluene. Second group products are also necessary for war production 
but supply situation is not as tight. Essential civilian industry may 
obtain limited supplies in specific cases which are considered suffi- 
ciently important. Some products in this group are: acetone, anhy- 
drous ammonia, barium carbonate, borax, carbon tetrachloride, camphor, 
casein, citric acid, cryolite, glycerine, iodine, mercury, natural 
resins, nylon, phosphorus, platinum, potassium perchlorate, potassium 
permanganate, quinine, reclaimed rubber, tetra ethyl lead, and vitamin 
“A” products. Third group includes materials that are more available for 
substitutions, although the supply is not unlimited and other consid- 
erations than the supply may determine availability. Some products in 
this group are: sulfur, lignin, salt, silver, aqueous ammonia, bismuth, 
cellophane, palladium, rosin, turpentine, cellulose acetate and buty- 
rate plastics, soybeans and products thereof, and uranium. 


S.0.0.M.A. ANNUAL MEETING:—The Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac - 
turers’ Association is tentatively planning a two-day meeting at Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa., on Friday and Saturday, June 5and6. It is planned 
to open gathering with a luncheon on Friday followed by a business meet- 
ing. Saturday will be given over to golf. The Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association this year is not going to Skytop but will hold the 70th annual 
meeting at the Waldorf, Thursday, June 4. It is expected, however, that 
many of those attending the MCA meeting will go on to Skytop. 


RUMOR FACTORY :—Story will not down that Thurman Arnold is about ready to 
blast away at the chemical industry or at least certain parts of it. Sub- 


poenas are said to have been served on many company heads returnable in 
Newark, March 16. 


CHEMURGY:—Eighth Annual Chemurgic Conference will be held at the Stevens 
in Chicago, March 25-27. Theme is “Chemurgy In War.” 


CHLORINE ORDER AMENDMENT: Delay in printing forms causes postponement 
of effective date of Amendment No. 1 to General Preference Order M-19 
relating to chlorine to April l. See Editorial this issue 322. 


FREON CYLINDERS:—WPB is asking all freon users to return at once empty 
cylinders. Situationiscritical. 


DCAT BANQUET:-—S. B. Penick, Jr., Chairman, Drug, Chemical and Allied 
Trades Section, N. Y. Board of Trade, reports Red Cross received $6,000 
fromdinner proceeds. Attendance record set with about 1,900 diners. 
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NUCHAR 


make a uate of these 


USES OF NUCHAR 





ACTIVE CARBON 


NUCHAR Active Carbon has received universal acceptance as 
“the modern purifier” through removal by adsorption of objection- 


able odors, colors and tastes. 


PRODUCTS BEING TREATED WITH NUCHAR ACTIVE CARBON 


Acid 

Citric 

Gallic 

Glutamic 

Lactic, Edible 

Phosphoric 

Stearic 

— Reclamation 
fe) 

Tartaric 

Air 

Compressed 

Manufacturing Plants 

Offices 

Refrigeration 

Refrigerators 

Alcohol, Ethyl (Neutral 

Spirits) 

Ale 

Ammonia Liquor 

Ammonium Chloride 

Liquor 

Beer 

Beeswax 

Beverages, Water for 

Bromine 

Calcium Ferrocyanide 

Candy, Reclaiming 

Carbon Dioxide 

Carbon Tetrachloride, 

Reclamation of 
Cascara Extract 


Catalyst, e.g. Sulfuryl 
Chloride 
Catalyst Carrier 
Catalyst Carrier (for 
Hydrogenation) 
Coal Tar Derivatives 
Cocoa Butter 
Di-butoxy Ethyl 
Phthalate 
Dill Pickle Brine 
Drugs 
Acetanilide 
Alkaloids 
Arsphenamine 
Caffein 
Hydroquinone 
Pepsin Extracts 
Quinine Salts 
Salicylates 





Salicylic Acid 


Dyes 
Dye Removal 
Electroplating Solutions 
Enzymes 
Epsom Salts 
Essential Oils 
Fruit Juices 
Cherry 
Grape 
Pineapple 
Gas 
Brewery 
Nitrous Oxide 
Purification of 
Waste 
Gasoline 
Gelatin, Animal 
Glue 
Glucose 
Glycerine 
—* Reclamation 
fe) 
Gold Recovery 
Grease 
Gum, Chewing 
Honey 
Iodine Recovery 
Kerosene 
Lard 
Medicinally 
Mono-Sodium Glutamate 
Naphtha 
Neutral Spirits 
Oil 
Castor 
Cocoanut, Crude 
Cocoanut, Refined 
Corn 
Cottonseed 
Fish 
Linseed 
Olive 
Palm 
Palm Kernel 
Peanut 
Petroleum, Light 
Fraction 
Rapeseed 
Sesame 
Soya Bean 
Sunflower 
Teaseed 
Organic Liquids 





Diethyl Phthalate 


DIVISION WEST - VIRGINIA PULP 


PARK AVEN 


E 35 E. WACKER DRIVE 
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Pectin, Apple 

Phosphates 

Photographic Chemicals 

Phthalates 

Phthalic Anhydride 

Pipes, Smoking 

Potassium Ferrocyanide 

Preserving Syrups 

Resins, Synthetic 

Rochelle Salts 

Rum 

Sewage 

Sodium Acetate 

Sodium Benzoate 

Sodium (Mono) 

Glutamate 

Solvent, Dry Cleaners 

Sugar 

Beet 

Cane 

Corn 

Maple 

Milk 

Sulfanilic Acid 

Sweet Pickle Liquor 

Syrup 

Cane 

Corn 

Cough 

Maple 

Sorghum 

Tallow 
Edible 
Inedible 

Trade Wastes 
Cannery 

Tri-cresyl Phosphate 

Vinegar 

Water 
Aquarium 
Boiler Feed 
Condenser 
Domestic 
Industrial 

Waxes 
Beeswax 
Candelilla 
Carnauba 
Ozokerite 
Paraffin 

Whisky 
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"Tuere is encouragement for Industry, as it 
ponders tomorrow’s demands, in the promise of even 
more far-reaching economies and product improve- 
ments through the increasing application of the sioesencunies ~ inimunieares 
Phosphates to process industries. Virginia-Carolina Ce ee ee 
Chemical Corporation, pioneer in the phosphate field, SODIUM — 
approaches tomorrow’s problems eye to eye with SULFURIC ACIDS 


* 
Industry . . . ever ready to assist in extending the SPECIAL PHOSPHATES AND 


P P j COMPOUNDS 
uses of Phosphoric Acid and its compounds. 7 


Also distributors of heavy chemicals. 
* 
a ra ® + & oe oe i oe SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Carteret, N. J.; Charleston, S. C.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Col bia, S. C.; G b ,N. C.; Jack: , Miss.; 
V | R G | N | A -C A R 0 L | N A C H E M IC AL C 0 R PO R AT | 0 N sadiepa, Tenn.; pananbiiniey, Ala.; Norfolk, - 
Orlando, Fla.; Richmond, Va.; Shreveport, La.; 


R | CHMOND. VIRGINIA East St. Louis, Ill.; Savannah, Ga.; Wilmington, N. C. 
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STAUFFER 
CHEMICALS 


BORAX and BORIC ACID 


and 


CARBON BISULPHIDE STRIPPER, TEXTILE 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE SULPHUR 

CAUSTIC SODA SULPHURIC ACID 

CITRIC ACID SULPHUR CHLORIDE 

CREAM OF TARTAR TARTARIC ACID 

LIQUID CHLORINE TARTAR EMETIC 

SILICON TETRACHLORIDE TITANIUM TETRACHLORIDE 
WHITING 


PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA : COMMERCIAL MURIATIC ACID 
COMMERCIAL NITRIC ACID) : COPPERAS : SUPERPHOSPHATE 
NITRATE OF POTASH 





Stauffer 
_ 





Stauffer Chemical Co. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
230 NO. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 

624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 
FREEPORT, TEXAS APOPKA, FLORIDA 
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*The word “National” is a trade-mark of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
The word “Karbate” is a trade-mark for a line of carbon or graphite 
base materials impervious to seepage of fluids under pressure. 





The large structural shapes available in Carbon, 
Graphite and “Karbate” materials greatly reduce 

to) d 
erection cost. 





Beams, blocks, slabs and solid cylinders of these 
structural materials are regularly available in any 
size up to the limits shown below. These can be 
pre-fabricated for easy and rapid installation. 


CARBON 


Rectangular form . . . . 24 in. x 30 in. x 180 in. 
Cylindrical form. . . . . 40 in. diameter x 110 in. long 


GRAPHITE 


Rectangular form . . . . 16 in. x 16 in. x 72 in. 
Cylindrical form. . . . . 20 in. diameter x 72 in. long 
24 in. diameter x 48 in. long 


Still larger sizes can be produced for special requirements. 


Other structural elements available in carbon, graphite and 
““Karbate” materials include: 
BRICK — All standard shapes; circle brick made to order. 
gk , PIPE and TUBES — From 14 in. I.D. x 34 in. O.D. to 
“ . > 10 in. I.D. x 13 in. O.D. 
CYLINDRICAL TOWER SECTIONS — Up to 38 in. 
This ALL-CARBON ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATOR is an O.D. x 33 in. LD. x 36 in. long. , 


example of the use of carbon structural elements for permanent con- 





struction in the presence of conditions destructive to other materials. 











“National” and ““Karbate” carbon and graphite products are resistant to the action of most 
acids, alkalies and other corrosive materials. They possess good mechanical strength, excep- 
tional resistance to thermal shock, and are readily machined. Graphite and “Karbate” 


No. 2 pipe have heat transfer properties superior to most metal pipe of corresponding diameter. 


WHATEVER YOUR PROBLEM—CONSIDER Carton AND Graphite. WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y 


UCC BRANCH SALES OFFICE 


NewYork Pittsburgh r 9 >t. b 
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NATURAL WONDERS 


of the WORLD .- .- 





CARLSBAD CAVERNS in New Mexico rank high among the 
natural wonders of the world. Their vast size together with 
the infinite variety and beauty of their stalactites and stalag- 


mites make an impressive and fascinating picture. 
- 


You don’t need to cross a continent to see another natural 
wonder. NATURAL BICHROMATES of Soda and Potash are 
brought right to your siding or trucked to your factory doors. 
Even today with quality unimpaired adequate quantities con- 
tinue to fulfil their humble but important mission in the 
manufacture of products vital to war’s demands and peacetime 


economy. 


NATURAL PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
904 GARFIELD AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











New Mexico Tourist Bureau 
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JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
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Now—Not 1943—Nelson 


“é 


|. is the greatest production job in history. 
And it must be done this year—the year 1942. We 
have but ten months to go—304 days—in which to 
strengthen our striking power to a point where 
victory can come within our grasp”—from Donald 
Nelson’s radio address delivered Monday, March 2, 
first in a series of four to be given by our dynamic 
War Production Board head. 

Fighting words from a man who is every inch a 
fighter. True words from a man who talks straight 
from the shoulder. Inspiring words from a man 
who in the greatest crisis this Nation has ever 
known is proving to be a great natural born leader. 
But he single-handed cannot beat back the Jap and 
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German hordes battering at our very gates. That 
is your job and my job. 

“The war,” said Mr. Nelson, “can be lost in Wash- 
ington. It cannot be won here. That can be done 
only on the battle lines that now extend around 
the world and on the production lines that extend 
across this nation. Those production lines will 
determine whether we hold the battle lines and 
whether ultimately we crush the enemy.” What Mr. 
Nelson seeks is a 25 per cent. increase in produc- 
tion from existing equipment. Will he get it? 
That is your job and my job! 

Certainly we cannot hope to do the job adhering 
strictly to a 40-hour work week. Certainly we can- 
not hope to do the job idling away precious hours 
striking against real or fanciful grievances. Most 
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assuredly we cannot do the job unless capital, man- 
agement and labor find ways and means of teaming 
together to assure the defeat of a common enemy. 
France went down with a sickening thud because 
those elements just would not settle their differ- 
ences swiftly, justly and amicably. Our fate will 
be no different unless we heed that tragic lesson 
now. 

Certainly we can do the job if we have full, three- 
shift operations, if we come very, very close to that 
goal of 168 hours of work per machine per week. 
Certainly we can do the job if we enter whole- 
heartedly into the “greatest competition of all time 
in which the wills and the skills of Ameri- 
can industry—men and management 
—can really make freedom ring around 
the world.” 

It is, indeed, true that plant conver- 
sion in so far as the heavy chemi- 
cal industry is concerned offers less opportunities 
than in the fields of fabrication. Yet, within cer- 
tain limitations, a great deal can be accomplished. 
And much more can be accomplished in the chemi- 
cal specialties field. 

Machinery has now been set up by the War Pro- 
duction Board in the form of a Chemical Facilities 
Division under the direction of C. T. Thompson for 
exchange of information. If you have any idle 
equipment that you feel can be put to work produc- 
ing war essentials, or if you want to know what 
products to produce we urge you to turn to The 
Reader Writes page (302). Mr. Thompson has out- 
lined for you just what this new section can do to 
help you “defeat an enemy more ruthless, brutal 
and bloody than we ever faced before.” 
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Chemical Export Pools: The suggestion that 
export pools be formed under government auspices to 
assure a flow of exports of vital chemicals to South 
America (reported in the New York Times) has caused 
more than a ripple of interest and no end of speculation 
as to just what “all the shootin’ is about.” 

No specific recommendations are contained in the 
Times’ article as to just who will constitute the pool or 
pools. It does state that—‘‘In general, the plan would 
be for the WPB to require chemical materials producers 
to allot stated percentages of their production to the 
export pools, with these percentages to be determined in 
the light of the general policy of assisting Latin 
America.” 

There can be little quarrel with the broad premise 
that we must aid South American countries with sizable 
quantities and that there must not be any price gouging. 
It is quite possible and even likely that our representa- 
tives at the recent Rio de Janeiro Conference made cer- 
tain specific commitments on supplies for Latin 
America including certain chemicals. But you just 
can’t get “blood out of a stone” and domestic producers 
will be pretty much in this situation if they are made 
to meet increased South American demands. What 
with the requirements for strictly war purposes and for 
Lease-Lend any further tonnages for export of vital 
chemicals must come from still further rationing of 
supplies earmarked for domestic consumption in non- 
defense industries. At least we should be certain that 
what we do ship to our neighbors to the South is of vital 
importance and has some bearing on defense. To put it 
in another way, if severe rationing is necessary here then 
a similar policy is only just and equitable in the countries 
that admittedly now depend almost entirely upon us for 
chemicals. 

Future events may or may not make it desirable to 
further regiment export business, by appointing a gov- 
ernment director and for the formation of pools. The 
OPA to date seems to have done a fairly good job of 
“clipping the wings” of those who would run export 
prices to ridiculous speculative heights as compared with 
domestic contract prices. In most instances it appears 
to be amenable to requests for export licenses at levels 
higher than ceiling prices where sound justification for 
such action can be shown. It is also true that by the 
very nature of the present situation export prices as a 
general thing must of necessity be pitched somewhat 


higher than domestic consumer contract prices. South 
American importers recognize this condition. What 
they are most concerned with is getting material. When 


you start to legislate away the law of “supply and 
demand” you are bound to run into many difficulties. 
The wonder of it is that the situation on exports is not 
infinitely more serious than it is at the moment. 


Chiorine Goes All-Out: Further curtailment in 
chlorine consumption in non-defense industries now 
appears necessary despite recent increases in productive 
capacity in many privately owned plants and completion 
of large government installations at several strategic 
points. 

Amendment to Order M-19 announced as effective 
February 27 and later reported held temporarily in abey- 
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ance imposes drastic restrictions. It prohibits use of 
chlorine or products containing available chlorine in the 
bleaching of foodstuffs, bleaching of wiping rags and 
waste and the manufacture of cosmetics and toilet 
preparations. Such restriction will hardly impose any 
real hardship for chlorine in these fields simply improves 
appearance of the end products. 

Curtailments are applied to the amount to be used in 
bleaching of textiles, in shellac processing, in laundry 
operations, in the manufacture of home bleaching prep- 
arations, and in the sanitation of private swimming 
pools. : 

One of the newspapers puts it quite tritely when it 
reports “White dinner shirts, snowy bed linens may soon 
be things of the past.” Use of chlorine in textile bleach- 
ing, according to the order of February 27, is to be 
sliced in half and shellac bleaching approximately 25 
per cent. All laundry operations must do without 
chlorine, with the exception of 10 per cent of former 
usage for stain conditions. This just about sounds the 
death knell of the industrial “bleach” producer. 
Specialty manufacturers who have built up excellent 
volume in the field of sodium hypochlorite solutions in 
small containers for household use are also badly hit. 
They must reduce their use of chlorine by 40 per cent. 
Thus “cola” drinks will not be the only scarce item at 
the corner grocery store. 

For the moment no change is contemplated in the 
regulations imposed on pulp and paper manufacturers, 
but it is highly significant that the WPB reports that 
war demands are increasing and still further restrictions 
on this vital chemical may yet be necessary. Along 
these lines comes a warning from the Chemicals Branch 
that the situation in chlorinated solvents will get worse 
instead of better and search for substitutes by metals 
fabricators is in order. 

Who would have suspected two years ago that 
chlorine would occupy the position it now does? It 
seems that once upon a time.... 


Tin Supplies: So much attention has been focused 
on rubber that tin has been forced into the background. 
Yet both commodities offer serious difficulties. While 
little is known of what our tin stockpile actually totals, 
there is good reason to believe there is enough to last 
about 15 months, without taking into consideration 
imports which may or may not yet be arriving. We 
also still have Bolivian ore to draw on. There is every 
reason to husband most carefully what we have. Get 
the habit of saving tubes and cans if you are in a locality 
where collections are possible. 


The Professional Issue: The recent decision of 
the National Labor Relations Board in the matter of 
the Shell Development Company and the International 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and 
Technicians, Case No. R-3245, establishing the principle 
that professional employees should not be forced into 
a bargaining unit composed of a miscellaneous group 
of skilled and unskilled workers as well as professional 
employees is indeed a great victory. 

Congratulations are in order to all those who have 
contributed in many ways to this momentous achieve- 
ment. But a word of caution is not at this particular 


moment entirely out of order. Chemists must continue 
(Continued on Page 395) 
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No. 4 in a series of advertisements about new chemicals. 


INVESTIGATE 
These Versatile New Chemicals 
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TRICHLORETHANE 
CICH. CHCl 


.. is a colorless, volatile, non-flammable liquid soluble in 
most organic solvents, but difficultly soluble in water (0.48 
per cent at 25°C.). It is stable under ordinary conditions of 
use, and is a good solvent and extractant for most oil, fats, 
and waxes, as well as natural and certain types of synthetic 
rubber. Its specific gravity at 20/20°C, is 1.4438; its boiling 


point at 760 mm, is 113.5 °C. 


DICHLORISOPROPYL ETHER 
CICH» (CH: ) CHOCH (CH3;) CHCl 


. is similar to dichlorethy! ether. It is miscible with almost 
all oils and organic liquids, and is an excellent solvent and 
extractant for fats, waxes, and greases. It should be useful in 
paint and varnish removers, spotting agents, and cleaning 
solutions, and as an intermediate in the manufacture of dyes, 
resins, and pharmaceuticals. It has value as a soap assistant 
in high temperature textile operations. Its properties in- 
clude: boiling point, 187.3°C.: specific gravity at 20/20°C., 


1.1122; solubility in water at 20°C., 0.17 per cent. 


POLYETHYLENE GLYCOL 200 
POLYETHYLENE GLYCOL 300 


POLYETHYLENE GLYCOL 400 
HO (CH»CH2O)xH 


.. are mixtures of higher glycols, having average molecular 
weights corresponding to the suftixed number. They are vis- 
cous, light-colored, hygroscopic liquids, and are soluble in 
water and many organic substances, but insoluble in aliphatic 
hydrocarbons. They are solvents for nitrocellulose; plastici- 
zers for casein and gelatin compositions, glues, cork, poly- 


vinyl alcohol, and special printing inks; and raw materials 





for alkyd resins of unusual properties. 





i 





You may discover 
valuable uses 


HE new chemicals described here pos- 

sess properties which may well result 
in profitable uses in your plant. Here is a 
non-flammable solvent . .. a high-boiling 
chlorinated ether . . . a family of water- 
soluble plasticizers. The applications given, 
however, are but suggestions of the wide 
range of possible uses for these versatile 
materials, 

These interesting new chemicals are 
timely additions to the group of more 
than 160 synthetic organic chemicals pro- 
duced commercially by Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Corporation, and, like the 
others, are products of the same, continu- 
ing research. 

Right now only limited quantities can 
be supplied, but later larger quantities may 
be available when large-scale applications 


develop. 


For information concerning the use 
of these chemicals, address: 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street [Tas New York, N. Y. 
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TWENTY YEARS’ 


In Alkali Technology 


By David Aronson, associated with Z. G. Deutsch, Consulting Chem. and Mech. Engineer 


AN’S utilization of alkali is 
almost as ancient as his use 
of fire. For centuries, the 
collecting and leaching of ashes for their 
lye had been practiced by unknown and 
unsung du Ponts, Queenys, and Dows. 
Led by the desire to overcome the bottle- 
necks inherent in this crude method of 
production, LeBlanc, towards the close of 
the eighteenth 





worked out his 
history making process for the manufac- 
ture of soda ash. 


century, 


When sixty years ago 
the first plant in America began to turn 
out soda ash by Solvay’s ammonia-soda 
this improved method had al- 
been in successful 


process, 
ready operation in 
Europe for a number of years and was 
rapidly gaining ascendancy over the older 
LeBlanc process. Thus the twenty years, 
from 1921 to 1941, which we will consider, 
are seen to be only a recent moment in 
the life of this grandfather of chemical 
industry. 

Despite the relatively short time, these 
twenty years have been marked by con- 
siderable progress in the alkali field. If 
the advances do not seem as striking as 
those in the realm of plastics or synthet- 
ics, the reason be that we cannot 
thrill to the appearance of an improved 
alkali as we do to the sight of 


may 


a new tex- 
tile fiber or a new plastic. The changes in 
alkali during the past two decades are not 
those of outward appearance, and although 
we cannot see the improvements, neverthe- 
less we have all benefitted by them. AlI- 
most every moment of our daily lives we 
are using articles which are the better for 
the progress made by the alkali industry. 
If we really want to know how we have 
been affected by these advances, we need 
only ask the purchaser of alkali (and that 
means almost every one of the many 
chemical and process industries in the 


country). In answer, the alkali user 
would not hesitate a moment to tell us 
how the higher purity of alkali has e1- 
abled him to improve the quality of his 
product, and how at the same time he has 
been able to reduce his costs because the 
large quantities of alkali required in his 
operations are delivered by better means 
of transportation, with more regularity, 
and at much lower prices. 

A better idea of the importance of the 
alkali industry in our national economy 
can be gained from the figures on its an- 
nual production. Serving directly or indi- 
rectly in the production of almost every 
other chemical, the alkali manufacturers’ 
three principal products, soda ash, caustic 
soda, and chlorine are turned out in quan- 
tities that literally imagina- 
tion in 1939, “peace-time” year, 
the grand total being approximately four 
and a half million tons. Obviously the 
present rates of production are consider- 
ably higher. 


stagger the 
the last 


alkali consumed 
and the infinite diversity of uses combine 
to make the fundamental economics regu- 
lating this industry almost exemplary. 
The manufacturing plants must be so 
located with respect to the consuming 
industries that the combination of costs of 
raw material, of manufacturing, and of 
transportation delivers the cheapest pure 
product to the doorstep of the consumer. 
For today’s alkali maker the essentials 
are a large cheap supply of raw materials 
(lime, salt and fuel for the ammonia-soda 
process; brine and electric power for the 
electrolytic process), a growing volume 
of sales close to maximum plant capacity, 
and facilities for deliveries by waterway, 
railway, and highway. 

In order to understand more fully the 
unique nature of some of the develop- 


The large quantity of 
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PROGRESS 


The past 20 years, although 
only a moment in the life of 
the alkali industry. have 
been marked by consider- 
able progress in the alkali 
field. We have all benefit- 
ted by these changes. This 
story points out how. what 


and why. ina practical way 





ments in this industry, we must have 
some knowledge of the part played by 
chemistry in the economics of the two 
processes—the ammonia-soda and 
the electrolytic. In the electrolytic method 
about equal quantities of caustic soda and 
chlorine are produced from the sodium 
chloride brine which serves as the raw 
material. If the producer has a larger sale 
of chlorine than caustic, the latter accum- 
ulates as a_ surplus, 
larger sale of 


main 





and conversely a 
caustic results in a sur- 
plus of chlorine. For successful opera- 
tion of a market of approximately equal 
size must be found for the two products 
(Because of the simultaneous production 
of chlorine and caustic in the electrolytic 
cell we have come to think of chlorine as 
belonging in the alkali field, although 
really is not an alkali in the technical 
sense. ) 

The ammonia soda manufacturer who 
obtains caustic soda by causticizing soda 
ash with lime, is able within limits to alter 
the relative quantity of his two main 
products, soda ash and caustic soda, but of 
course, he always aims at maximum total 
production. 

Partly as a result of the limitation of 
the electrolytic method compelling equal 
production of chlorine and caustic, a bitter 
and costly price war was waged between 
the large alkali manufacturers and the 
consumer-producers in the paper and tex- 
tile industry. After the first World War 
many of these paper and textile manu- 
facturers had available electric power 
which they decided to use for the produc- 
tion of chlorine required in their processes. 
Small electrolytic plants were engineered 
and erected for these manufacturers by 
holders of patents on cell designs. The con- 
sumers who operated these plants had as 
a byproduct caustic which they d’d nor 
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Filling drums with caustic potash flake. Niagara Alkali Co. 


require and which they could offer cheap- were in the same position as Solvay in ‘hlorine. The keen competition in this 
ly in the local market. This competitioa that they had a demand for considerable market has resulted in the published price 
necessarily cut into the local sale of caus- quantities of process steam to make fuel- for chlorine falling from $110 per ton in 
tic by the ammonia soda manufacturers. free new electric power available by the 1921 to $35 per ton in 1941. This price 
To combat this threat the Solvay Process installation of high-pressure steam-gener- reduction in turn has developed new mar- 
Company in 1927 built the huge electroly- ating equipment. This position is so favor- kets for chlorine. We can therefore con- 
tic plant at Syracuse, New York to pro- able that as of the end of 1942 only two © sider that both the industry and the con- 
duce chlorine and caustic from soda-ash plants, Mathieson’s at Saltville and Sol- sumer gained ultimately from this keen 


subsidized power, and offered the product vay’s at Detroit, of the nine existing am- competition. 


at low prices. Other alkali manufacturers monia-soda plants, will not be producing Aside from this forced growth, the al- 
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kali industry expanded along with the rest 
of the chemical industry which was grow- 
ing at a pace outstripping that of indus- 
try as a whole. Although the memorable 
depression of the early 30’s brought cur- 
tailment of production, the magnitude of 
this curtailment was much less than, for 
example, in the steel industry. 

What particular new markets in the 
expanding chemical and process indus- 
tries developed for alkalies during this 
twenty-year period? The one which prob- 
ably had the greatest effect on the alkali 
industry was the rayon market for caustic 
soda. This was increasing at a rate suff- 
cient to absorb much of the surplus caus- 
tic soda being produced in the new electro- 
lytic installations. The situation, however, 
was not at first a happy one. New and 
difficult problems had to be solved. The 
requirements of their process led the rayon 
manufacturers to seek and demand purer 
caustic soda than that produced by the 
lime-soda process or by the electrolytic 
process using the diaphragm type cell. 
Only the mercury-type electrolytic cell, 
of which there was but a single important 
installation, that of Mathieson Alkali 
Works at Niagara Falls, could produce a 
high-purity caustic. 

In order to reduce their surplus caustic 
stocks the other manufacturers had to 
bring the quality of their product up to 
the specifications of the rayon industry. 
In the case of the electrolytic operators 
this was in large measure accomplished 
by borrowing from the rayon manufac- 
turers the technique of dialysis which the 
latter had developed for eliminating hemi- 
‘cellulose from their caustic solutions. High 
sodium chloride content had been the 
principal complaint against the product of 
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the diaphragm type cell. In this cell the 
caustic is formed as a weak solution in a 
sodium chloride brine and is separated 
from the brine by an evaporation process 
during which most, but not all, of the salt 
crystallizes out. Dialysis made it possible 
to remove practically all of the salt that 
remained with the caustic after evapora- 
tion, 

The lime-soda operators kept pace with 
the demand for improved purity by devel- 
oping methods of chemical treatment and 
“polishing” to reduce the concentration 





of alumina, silica, and sulfate present as 
impurities in their product. 
The partiality shown by rayon manufac- 
turers to caustic from the mercury-type 
electrolytic cell prompted the Michigan 
Alkali Works in the late 1930’s to install 
Krebs cells of this type at their Wyan- 
dotte plant. Several Krebs installations 
had been operating in Europe but this 
was and probably will remain for some 
time the only one of its kind in America. 
Another new customer for alkali and 
the largest single one during this period 
was the synthetic nitrogen industry, born 
in this country during the last World 
War. The availability of a large source 
of synthetic nitrogen indicated the possi- 
bility of supplying the Southern fertilizer 
market with a domestic product in place 
of the sodium nitrate imported from Chile. 
In order to avoid the problem of educat- 
ing the farmer to a different type of 
nitrate fertilizer, it was decided to convert 
the synthetic nitrogen into sodium nitrate. 
To manufacture this chemical by the reac- . 
tion between soda ash and synthetic nitric 
acid, Allied Chemical and Dye Corpora- 
tion erected a large plant at Hopewell, 
Virginia, which when completed in 1930 
obtained all its soda ash from Syracuse, 
New York. Coming from a location not 
on tidewater, this soda ash had to be sent 
by barge in summer or rail in winter to 
New York City and then transferred to 
ocean-going vessels for delivery to Hope- 
well on the James River, Location on tide- 
water and favorable conditions for the 
manufacture of soda ash in the Gulf Coast 
region determined the selection of Baton 
Rouge as the site for a new alkali plant 
to supply part of the requirements of the 
Hopewell synthetic sodium nitrate opera- 
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tions. This new plant was completed in 
1935 with a designed capacity of 500 tons 
of soda ash per day. 

It was the third of three alkali plants 
erected in Southern territory in the 1930's, 
which started the Southern ammonia-soda 
industry. From 1884 when Solvay Proc- 
ess Co. erected the first plant in this coun- 
try, until the 1930's, all the plants were 
concentrated along the Great Lakes region, 
with the exception of Mathieson’s opera- 
tion at Saltville, Virginia. The new trend 
of industry to develop near the source of 
its, raw materials resulted in the move- 
ment of the viscose industry towards the 
South, the principal supply of wood pulp 
and cotton linters, and the movement of 
petroleum refining southward and west- 
ward, closer to the wells of Oklahoma and 
Texas. This movement of the alkali mar- 
kets favored the development of a source 
of alkali in the South. Surveys of possi- 
ble locations for new plants showed the 
Gulf coast to have a fortunate conjunc- 
tion of salt, lime (from oyster shell), and 
cheap fuel. Tidewater transportation 
brought the industry right to the coast— 
Solvay, as already mentioned, building at 
Baton Rouge, Mathieson establishing their 
plant at Lake Charles, Louisiana and 
Southern Alkali entering the ammonia- 
soda field with works at Corpus Christi, 
Texas. These plants have incorporated in 
their design all the improvements worked 
out by long experience at the older instal- 
lations, and are considered examples of 
efficient performance. 

The development of petroleum refin- 
ing in the South created a demand for 
sodium metal, which was met by the con- 
struction at Baton Rouge of a plant for 
electrolizing fused sodium chloride to pro- 
duce both the required sodium and chlor- 
ine gas, The only previous installation of 
this type was that of the R. and H. Divi- 
sion of du Pont at Niagara Falls. Sodium 
metal is used in the manufacture of ethyl 
fluid. High-power airplane engines have 
been made possible by the use of sodium 
metal which fills every valve on engines 
of 300 horsepower and over, and serves 
to cool the valve. Investigation would 
probably reveal many more unique appli- 
cations of this and other products of the 
alkali and chlorine manufacturers. 

The Western section also took advan- 
tage of its natural resources to enter the 





































































































Trend of Chlorine Prices 


Searles Lake command our attention as 
splendid examples of the application of the 
theories of physical chemistry to the devel- 
opment of a new and profitable industry. 
By studying phase-rule diagrams show- 
ing the solubilities of complex mixtures 
of salts the chemical engineers were able 
to work out methods of extracting, separ- 
ating and purifying the several constit- 
uents at a reasonable cost. 

With regard to the entire alkali indus- 
try, mention has already been made of 
forward steps in technology required to 
make possible the reduction in price and 
the improved purity of product. Ammonia- 
soda production advanced from an art to 
a technology, applying the principles of 
chemical engineering to its many opera- 
tions. From its beginning over seventy 
years ago until quite recently, the am- 
monia-soda industry had as its gravest 
problem the reduction in ammonia loss. 
Now that this problem has been well- 
nigh solved, it is no longer critical since 
the price of ammonia has fallen markedly 


as a result of new synthetic methods of 
manufacture, 

Also to be classed as an art was the 
lime-burning operation which was based 
on the accumulated experience of past 
decades. It, too, was improved considerably 
during this twenty-year period by careful 
engineering. The burning of lime is an 
important operation in the ammonia-soda 
process which uses both the CO: gas and 
the CaO content of the lime. For lowest 
cost product, the carbon dioxide gas is 
desired at a high concentration. The im- 
provements effected in lime burning were 
higher capacity per unit, lower mainten- 
ance cost, higher gas concentration. In 
connection with the industry on the Gulf 
Coast, utilization of oyster shell as a 
source of lime posed a difficult technical 
problem due to the physical form of the 
material, which crumbles under its own 
weight in standard vertical kilns. Rotary 
kilns were successfully adapted and devel- 
oped to the requirements of this material. 
Attempts made to use vertical kilns for 
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Made & Con- Made for Sale 
alkali field. Cheap hydro-electric power in No. of Total sumed in same No. of 
the Pacific Northwest favored the erection — ees ra re tag age Establish- ‘ ai 
of electrolytic installations. Two were put se oe po me es 
up at Tacoma, Washington, and one at ree yer te 7 pric Peeve pert pret 
Pittsburgh, California. The output of 1995 ................ 14 83,163 30.683 52480 4.236 307 
these plants added to that from natural FUME (UBER as ae ncca 15 117,489 27,408 99,081 6,678,145 
sources is usually adequate for the local a aN RRURDISS RnR = peren oa a ya 
market. Compared to the production of i933 oo. 20 217,089 09,528 16 124.568 4490.35 
the country as a whole the output from 1935 ................ 22 315,139 107,759 19 207,380 7,961,186 
natural sources is small; at most opera- 1937 «....sseeeeeeees 25 446,261 160,301 2 285,960 10,416,672 
tions, the soda ash is incidental to produc- 1939 ceeeeeteeeecee ee 32 490,256 175,126 22 315,180 10 468 337 





* Biennial Census of Manufacturers. 
+t Not including chlorine made and consumed by establishments classified in the Pulp industry. 


tion of other salts. Yet despite their 
smaller production, plants such as that at 
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mixed feed of stone and oyster shell did 
not give such favorable results. 

To the layman the most striking change 
in the ammonia-soda industry has been the 
substitution of small, high-speed centrifu- 
gal compressors for slow moving recipro- 
cating compressors occupying about five 
times the floor space. The Biblical story 
of David and Goliath is an ideal analogy, 


Lines to carbonating tower from gas engine scrubbers, Michigan Alkali Works. 


(except that reciprocating compressors 
will still be in operation for quite a while) 
for the centrifugal compressors make use 
of the very same physical principle that 
David used to give so much power to his 
shot from a sling, that is the high force 
developed by centrifugal action on a rotat- 
ing body. At least four of the nine am- 
monia-soda plants have installed these 






compressors for delivering a part of car- 
bon dioxide gas to carbonators, and in 
one of the new Southern plants the entire 
production is dependent upon the success- 
ful operation of centrifugal compressors. 
This type machine required painstaking 
development of rotors of high-strength 
corrosion-resistant metals and a_ better 
solution of an old, old problem of the in- 
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ELECTROLYTIC \| LIME-SODA 
Total Made & | Made Made & 
No. Total Consumed | No. of Total Consumed No. of Total Consumed 
Estab- Pro- in same Made for Sale || Estab- Pro- in same Made for Sale || Estab- Pro- in same Made for Sale 
lish- duction Establish- || lish- duction Establish- lish- duction Establish- 
Year ments Tons ments Tons Tons Value || ments Tons ments Tons Tons Value|| merts Tons ments Tons Tons Value 
———______ - \| a — ee 
1921 35 238,591 7,695 SeOee CRPEIO cs kaka, aSuss's ORE) oO csmaden oc. VCaeeeer ¢ eee i ar 
1923 23 436,619 5,658 430,961 25,056,547 || Ma 80 (i‘“sRetess == Hence pk: | rr Heh... PokOAi a meee SIGAGS —tseee 
1925 22 497,261 10,116 487,145 27,392,352) in “Wgeshenr “Taspase 141,478 Rec. 6 weston Out aeaeee |: 
1927 39 573,417 26,112 ee er || ie | Leh a HG 8 tecena? Pama 387 235 eaCre 
1929 + 761,792 37,118 724,674 36,089,264)| 20 = ...... ta eee Sobear |. eae \ C= . “Reewen.  ~ awceats 524,085 ...... 
1931 se 658,889 24,676 634,213 26,565,202 | a a es WO | anewee Mt = “Aaa | aa 455,832 sn seve 
1933 27 686 983 42,252 644,731  24,478,385)|| 21 247,620 39,114 208,506 8,683,911 | 9 439 363 3,138 436,225 15,794,474 
1935 30 759,381 39,171 720,210 28,134,175}! 22 322,401 34,881 287,520 11,263,248)} 11 436,980 4,290 432,690 16,870,927 
1937 30 968 ,726 71,315 897,411 32,027,796)| 24 479,919 64,442 415,477 14,137,170} 11 488 807 6,87, 481,934 17,890,626 
1939 30 1,025,011 74,854 950,157 523,907 19,446,529 





* Biennial Census of Manufacturers; 
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Soda ash storage, Diamond Alkali Co. 


dustry—the thorough cleaning of the kiln, 
gases. 

The fortunate position of the ammonia- 
soda-industry, which enables it to resort to 
higher steam pressures in order to “cream 
off” additional electric power required in 
modern labor saving equipment and in 
the production of power used in the elec- 
trolytic processes, made it the logical 
leader in the application of higher steam 
pressures: the very first high-pressure in- 
dustrial power plant was at Solvay’s oper- 
ations in Syracuse, and today’s highest 
pressure plant operating at 2,200 pounds 


per square inch is installed at Fairport, 
Ohio. 

During these twenty years America’s 
capacity for manufacture of ammonia- 
soda was increased about fifty per cent. 
The growth in part came from the new 
plants of the South, but mainly from in- 
creased capacity built at existing plants. 
Installation of advanced design units of 
very high capacity generally effected this 
increase. A single ammonia still could do 
what three or four formerly did. Single 
continuous filters to replace and even in- 
crease the capacity of several older filters 


were common examples of this trend of 
substituting one large unit for several 
smaller ones of lower efficiency. Decreased 
investment per unit as well as more effi- 
cient labor utilization resulted from these 
improvements. 

By developing a method of converting 
sodium bicarbonate to carbonate in steam 
heated equipment instead of in the vener- 
able but reasonably well perfected extern- 
ally fired rotary shell calciners, one of the 
Southern plants carried through the new 
trend. The improvement effected in over- 
all economy resulted from the increase in 
the total quantity of fuel burned in the 
high pressure boiler where it can be ac- 
complished with high efficiency, and the 
reduction in the quantity burned in com- 
paratively inefficient auxiliary apparatus. 
This method of conversion from bicar- 
bonate to carbonate also promises marked- 
ly lower maintenance cost per ton of 
product. 

In the electrolytic branch of the alkali 
industry progress parallelled that in the 
ammonia-soda_ field. The credit for 
pioneering in the realm of higher steam 
pressures belongs to both divisions of the 
alkali industry. 

At some of the large size electrolytic 
plants advantage was taken of the higher 
efficiency of mercury arc and ignitron 
rectification compared to that of rotary 
converters and motor generator sets. Only 
at plants where sufficient cells can be con- 
nected in series to take voltages of at least 
500 to 600 are these new static methods of 
rectification efficiently applicable. These 
rectifiers with their relative insensitivity 
to atmospheric corrosion are particularly 
valuable in electrolytic operations. 

The considerable improvement in the 
technique of handling gases has placed 
the electrolytic operator in a much more 
favorable position today than twenty years 
ago. The troublesome problem of handling 
chlorine was a factor in deciding paper 
and textile mills to manufacture their 
own gas. The degumming purification of 
chorine, another accomplishment of the 
past decade, makes the operation of deli- 
cate gas-feeding equipment much more 
reliable. 

The better gas-handling techniques have 
increased the number of applications for 
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AMMONIA-SODA NATURAL & ELECTRO- 
Made & ade LYTIC SODA 
Total Consumed Made for Sale Consumed 
No. of Pro- in same No. of in same For Sale No. of 
Estab- duction Establish- Total Total Estab- Establish- Estab- 

Year lishments Tons mentsTons Tons Value lishments Tons mentsTons Tons Value lishments Tons Value 
1921 19 959,593 183,265 776,328 29,347 426 8 929 448 183,265 746 183 28,316,435 11 30,145 1,030,991 
1923 14 1,707 987 449 207 1,258,780 32,427,166 6 1,674,234 449,207 1,225,027 31,413,210 8 33,753 1,013,956 
1925 12 1,907,791 539,131 1,368,660 32,243,941 6 1,850,013 539,131 1,310,882 30,914,558 6 57,778 1,329 383 
1927 12 2,037,808 571,429 1,466 379 29,939,291 6 1,974,157 571,429 1,402,728 28,645,404 6 63,651 1,293 ,887 
1929 14 2,682,216 868 ,360 1,813 856 34,648 657 6 2,586 304 868 360 1,717,944 32,540,942 8 95,912 2,107,715 
1931 15 2,275,416 766 ,737 1,508 679 22,492,943 7 2,189,351 766,737 1,422,614 21,079,187 8 86,065 1,413,756 
1933 11 2,317,011 662,983 1,654,028 24,182,681 Ws), 5  oweéwaten — Reads 1,585,633 23,163 690 3 68,395 1,018,991 

935 16 2,508 859 637 224 1,871,635 28 424,750 | 6 “peasy ~eeete 1,776,470 27 212,035 7 95,165 1,212,715 

937 17 3,037,421 713,662 2,323,759 33,768,770 | 2D ©) gagéte o 3 eleews 2,205,006 32,306,416 t 118,753 1,462,354 
1939 16 2,960,722 815,021 2,145,701 32,862,016 | in’ apeaeaa Pawetes 2,012,804 31,106,153 6 132,897 1,755,863 














* Biennial Census of Manufacturers; tons are short tons. 
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Limestone storage at Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.. (Columbia Alkali Division). 
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Statistics* 

No. of 
Year Establish- Tons Value 

ments 
[on - igeeee* ( « ° Sedeee*.. °. | eis 
1923 12 47 669 1,342,182 
1925 5 47,452 1,550,772 
Ree.) aes. 2. inn igeenee 1. 8. * y Wee 
1929 m0 = =—S—té‘“‘i‘i«‘C www 
1931 Stee, 2 <6 eee, “> Semen 
1933 7 21,873 775,805 
1935 9 29,103 1,140,022 
1937 10 26,497 1,050,953 
1939 9 32,101 1,265,288 
* Biennial Census of Manufacturers. 





hydrogen. Whereas formerly much of the 
hydrogen produced in electrolytic cells 
was discharged to the atmosphere, its ex- 
tended use in synthetic ammonia manufac- 
ture, hydrogenation of oils, manufacture 
of hydrochloric acid where this con- 
version is economically justified, and many 
similar applications, have made hydrogen 
a valuable byproduct. 

The alkali manufacturers, as has been 
pointed out earlier in this article, have 
consistently been improving the purity of 
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their caustic. To safeguard this purity 
after manufacture, both branches of the 
industry developed the practice of shipping 
a large proportion of caustic as the 50% 
solution instead of the solid anhydrous 
material. The preparation of the anhy- 
drous involved the handling of molten 
76% caustic which, being a close approach 
to the “universal solvent” long sought 
by the alchemists, is contaminated by prac- 
tically any and every type of container 
that could be used. 

Reduction in iron contamination of 
caustic has been accomplished by the use 
of nickel equipment for evaporators, pipe 
lines, heat interchangers, storage tanks, 
etc. A few nickel-lined tank cars are in 
experimental use for the shipment of 
liquid caustic. 

As an additional service to their cus- 
tomers several alkali manufacturers put 
in service insulated tank cars for the 
transportation of caustic solutions. This 
method of shipping eliminates the neces- 
sity of steaming out of caustic during 
cold weather, and of course, saves total 
time required to get caustic into the proc- 
ess, These insulated cars are 10,000 gallon 
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units, in some instances without steam 
coils, 

What can we say of the future of an 
industry that has made such vast strides 
during past decades? To some extent 
it can be delineated by observing the cur- 
rent developments and the changes being 
brought about by the present war efforts. 

The development at Hopewell, Virginia, 
of a process for manufacturing sodium 
nitrate and chlorine gas from sodium 
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Statistics* 

No. of 
Year Establish- Tons Value 

ments (Basis 100%) 
1921 6 129,331 2,635,022 
1923 T 188,717 3,738,129 
1925 6 146 854 3,651,848 
1927 6 121,449 3,647 ,446 
1929 5 140,234 4,062,074 
1931 5 127,981 3,730,716 
1933 5 129,273 3,585,862 
1935 4 136,556 3,658,321 
1937 5 142,161 3,606,271 
1939 6 148,610 3,839,018 

7 Refined. 


* Biennial Census of Manufacturers, tons are 
short tons. 
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chloride and nitric acid is the first that 
comes to mind. Principally because of 
corrosion difficulties this operation has 
developed slowly. The powerful incentive 
to further work on this process is the ideal 
combination of a cheap raw material, salt, 
substituted for the more expensive soda 
ash in the manufacture of the fertilizer, 
the desired product of these operations, 
and the obtaining of chlorine as a valu- 
able byproduct. The most direct solution 
of the problem appears to be cheaper cor- 
rosion-resistant equipment, but as long as 
the war effort continues this will probably 
remain in the “expensive” range and thus 
hinder expansion of the process. 

Only within the last few months another 
interesting process has been proposed by 
which chlorine and synthetic salt cake 
would be produced from salt and sulfur. 
Prof. Arthur Hixson has devoted consid- 
erable effort to working out this process 
which he says is under further intensive 
study. If successful this method would be 
of particular advantage to the paper indus- 
try now faced with curtailment of both 
chlerine and salt cake required in its 
operations. The salt cake, formerly im- 
ported to a large extent, is now available 
only from domestic sources, and the chlor- 
ine is given priority in its many defense 
applications. 

The alkali industry may become an im- 
portant factor in the rapidly expanding 
magnesium metal manufacturing field. The 
Defense Plant Corporation has under 
construction several metallic magnesium 
plants, one of which is to be operated by 
Diamond Alkali at Fairport, Ohio, and 
another by Mathieson at Lake Charles. 

The supply of chlorine may be aug- 
mented significantly in the near future by 
the new magnesium metal industry at 
installations such as that being erected at 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, in conjunction 
with the ammonia-soda operations of the 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Here the mag- 
nesium chloride will be formed by the 





Below, Solvay plant. 


reaction of a dolomitic lime with the cal 
cium chloride byproduct of ammonia-soda 
manufacture. In the electrolytic cell, mag- 
nesium chloride will be broken down into 
metallic magnesium and chlorine gas. 


Eventually the additional supply of 
chlorine from these potential sources may 
exceed the demand if there is not an 


expanding market similar to that experi- 
enced in the past twenty years. The pro- 
duction of caustic soda by electrolysis of 
brine may then be curtailed. 

Other alkalies may grow in importance. 
Ammonia looks quite promising. Its use 
in munitions is resulting in construction 
of facilities for its production at a tremen- 
dous rate. Phenomenally low costs—ex- 
pected to reach less than 1 cent a pound— 
will serve as a stimulus to develop methods 
of substituting this cheap alkali wherever 
its volatile character is not a drawback. 

On the other hand, new quantities of 
electric power available at the end of the 
present war may ‘promote the further ex- 
pansion of electrolytic caustic. The possi- 
ble market for chlorine will then be the 
deciding factor as between electrolytic 
caustic and lime-soda caustic. Improved 
gas technology is expected by many to ex- 
pand the market for chlorine. 

With the development of the West as 
an industrial center, the sources of natural 
alkali will no doubt be exploited still 
further. The production of natural soda 
from Trona as well as the separation «f 
other salts has been discussed in an arti- 
cle on Wyoming’s resources based on a 
report of Robert D. Pike (Chem. and 
Met. 48, 9, 112). 

These predictions should of course not 
be considered as more than idle specu- 
lation. We are now engaged in an inten- 
sive struggle in which technology must 
advance at a pace never before imagined 
possible. The impact of these changes on 
our chemical industries will in all prob- 
ability be so great as to make the older 
methods no longer recognizable. 


Top photo right, Penn Salt service engineer from 


Washington plant instructing workmen in handling of chlorine equipment. 
Center photo, interior shot of Isco plant, (Innis, Speiden & Co.). Bottom 


tight, caustic soda evaporators, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


















































































nation. Our major industries and transpor- 
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tation and communication systems must 
function smoothly. Nothing must halt even 
for an hour the flow of finished products 
along the national assembly belt. 

It has been estimated that to keep one 
soldier adequately supplied on the battle 
front, it takes the combined output of 
eighteen laborers working full-time in our 
industrial plants. The blueprints for to- 
morrow’s victories are being carefully 
drawn to scale in our factories today. 

The strong young men in our Army and 
Navy possess fighting qualities that are 
unexcelled anywhere at anytime, Their 
stamina, courage, and devotion to duty 
have so brilliantly been proven at Pearl 
Harbor, on Wake Island, and on Luzon 
in the Philippines. 

But our boys cannot knock down enemy 
planes with slingshots. They cannot fight 
tanks with clubs. They cannot attack ene- 
my fleets from rowboats. No amount of 
patriotism, bravery, and ability can suc- 
ceed in battle without the tools of war. 
The production of those tools now de- 
pends upon industrial America. The 
worker in the chemical plant, the steel 
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factory, or on the bomber assembly line is 
an indispensable corollary to the Ameri- 
can soldier in this fight to preserve the 
Democratic way of life. 

Chemistry is a priceless ingredient of 
industrial production. It was in the chemi- 
cal laboratory where much of America’s 
productivity was born, grew out of its 
swaddling clothes and entered maturity. 
Our chemical plants hold a vital place in 
our war program, and they must be safe- 
guarded at all costs. 

There are persons in the United States 
who would undermine our wartime efforts. 
Spies and saboteurs have been sent here 
to gather vital information and to slow 
down our production as much as possible. 
I am glad to say that American law en- 
forcement, in cooperation with loyal citi- 
zens, has the situation well in hand. 

From September, 1939, until the United 
States entered the war, surveys were con- 
ducted by the FBI of 2,280 key manufac- 
turing establishments designated by the 
Army and Navy as being vital to the 
national defense program. Suggestions de- 
signed to afford a maximum of protection 
were formally submitted to the officials of 
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each p!ant. The sole purpose of the plant 
surveys was the prevention of espionage 
and sabotage. The FBI had no interest in 
legitimate employer-employee relationships. 

As a further aid to protect vital Amer- 
ican industries over 25,000 copies of a con- 
fidential booklet incorporating the basic 
principles of protection against espion- 
age and sabotage have been furnished to 
reliable plant officials, law enforcement 
officers, railroads, airlines, and steamship 
companies, 

American industries, accustomed to a 
peaceful and secure nation for so long, 
have naturally been slow to observe all 
the basic precautions in guarding against 
sabotage. In making surveys of the physi- 
cal plants, Special Agents of the FBI dis- 
covered many interesting situations which 
illustrate this tendency for carelessness. 

In one particular plant manufacturing 
a secret type of war material there was a 
standing order that those in charge of 
engineering were to guard blueprints and 
other important data with the greatest of 
care, The order was followed to the let- 
ter and each night the confidential plans 
were locked in a burglar-proof concrete 
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A portion of the fingerprint files section of the identification division. 


vault. When the FBI’s Special Agent con- 
ducting the survey looked over the vault 
he found it was impregnable except for the 
fact that a window of ordinary glass had 
been. built into the rear wall of the vault. 
The window overlooked a small landing 
leading to the yard of the plant, and it 
would have been a very simple matter for 
an espionage agent to have entered the 
vault and removed the whole collection 
of confidential plans. The situation was 
remedied immediately when it was brought 
to the attention of the plant officials. 
Upon beginning the survey of one plant 
the Special Agent performing the work 
entered at each of its three entrances in 


succession without being questioned by 
anyone even though he wore no identifying 
badge. He then toured the entire factory 
and mingled among the workingmen and 
technicians but still no one stopped him. 
He poked around among highly confiden- 
tial activities, asking curious questions and 
receiving courteous answers. Still no one 
asked his identity or purpose. In order to 
insure the proper protection of this plant, 
the FBI recommendations at the conclu- 
sion of the survey included the suggestion 
that each employee and official be issued 
a credential card. 

Railroads, truck lines and automobiles 
offer the would-be spy or saboteur possi- 


Technicians analyzing evidence at the technical laboratory of the FBI. 
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ble means of entry to important industria! 
plants. In a vital facility surveyed by th: 
FBI, it was found that the main line o' 
the railroad extended along one boundar, 
of the plant premises and that there wa 
no fence or other barrier separating th: 
right of way from the company property 
In fact, there was very little fencing in 
the more than two thousand acres com- 
prising the premises of the establishment 
Outsiders had ready access to the plan: 
both from the railroad property and from 
the numerous public roads which ran 
through the grounds. 

In addition to the necessary fencing, 
it should be one of the duties of the plant 
guard force to take proper precautions so 
that unauthorized persons will not enter 
the premises on incoming trains. A guard 
should accompany the train at all times 
when it is within the plant area. After all 
the cars have been loaded or unloaded, as 
the case may be, they should not be per- 
mitted to stay within the plant enclosure 
inasmuch as they offer an inviting hiding 
place for intruders. 

By providing loading platforms and 
warehouses near the boundary line of the 
company premises, much of the necessity 
for trucks having to enter the plant proper 
is avoided. It is desirable to have parking 
areas available outside of the plant prop- 
erty so that workmen and visitors will 
have to enter through the plant gates on 
foot, thus enabling the guard on duty to 
scrutinize them more closely than if they 
entered in automobiles. 

Proper fencing and an alert guard force 
are not always sufficient to protect against 
unwarranted trespassers. Sewers and 
drainage outlets offer avenues of entrance. 
In one factory surveyed by the FBI it 
was found that a water drain located at 
the foundry offered a possible means of 
ingress for one bent upon destruction of 
machinery or other property. The sug- 
gestion was made to the company officials 
that the drain be properly barricaded with 
a grille. 

Foreign agents in their attempts to 
thwart our wartime efforts will exhibit 
untold ingenuity in their operations. Even 
greater ingenuity must be exercised by 
plant officials in preventing their entry 
into industrial establishments. 

There has been no evidence of foreign 
directed sabotage in the United States, 
although several individual acts of damage 


“have been perpetrated. Looking at the 


nation as a whole, there has so far been a 
negligible amount of sabotage in the 
United States in comparison to the amount 
of this type of damage done during a simi- 
lar period prior to and after America’s 
entry into the first World War. 

There is much management can do to 
protect against any form of sabotage. 
Each plant, o7 course, presents individual 
problems that must be determined upon 
the basis of local conditions. 
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The saboteur operates in as many ways 
as there are methods of disabling plants, 
damaging materials and supplies, crippling 
power and interfering with the manufac- 
ture of every type of product in a modern 
industrial community. Generally speaking, 
physical acts of destruction may be divided 
into three primary groups—arson, ex- 
plosions, and mechanical sabotage. Some 
of the forms of sabotage are: 

1. Damage to machines and other equip- 
ment by breakage, chemicals, foreign 
bodies or abrasives. 


to 


Destruction of important machinery, 
buildings, or equipment by time bombs 
or the use of other explosives. 


o& 


Damage to power stations, switch- 
boards, or other key points of the 
power system, 

4. Injury to materials being used or man- 
ufactured at the plant, including raw 
materials. 

5. Arson, which includes the creation of 
fire hazards and undue negligence. 

6. Bacterial infection of water and food- 

stuffs to be consumed by employees or 

foodstuffs being manufactured on con- 
tract. 


N 


Theft or damage to blueprints, for- 

mulae, working models, or other con- 

fidential materials, 

8. Damage or destruction of main trans- 
portation routes. 

9. Injury to precision tools or technical 

mechanisms, 
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General view of the U. S. Department of Justice building, Washington, D. C. 


These are potential sources of trouble 
which plant managements should guard 
against. By carefully studying a particu- 
lar plant’s difficulties, as well as the gen- 
eral points outlined above, management 
can more easily organize its anti-sabo- 
tage program, 

The FBI’s Technical Laboratory which 
was organized in 1932 is playing a vital 
role in national defense. Last year approx- 
imately fifteen thousand examinations 
were conducted, these involving over 
forty-two thousand specimens of evidence. 
In many instances chemistry or micro- 
chemistry, with its miniature utensils and 
instruments and_ specialized procedures, 
has come into play. The Laboratory ex- 
amination may show that sabotage was 
committed or could have been perpetrated, 
and here it is of evidentiary value in the 
prosecution of the guilty parties: At the 
other extreme the technical inquiry may 
discount the theory of sabotage and there- 
by terminate an investigation. Another 
possibility is that the Laboratory experts 
will be able to narrow the field of inquiry. 

Only recently several strips of white 
chemical substance enclosed in a small 
glass tube were received in the Labora- 
tory. The material was taken from an 
alien who had sought employment on a 
government project, and attempted sabo- 
tage was suspected. Contrary to the 
claimed innocence of the substance, chemi- 
cal tests in the Laboratory revealed it 
to be metallic sodium covered with a coat 
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of sodium peroxide. The sabotage possi- 
bilities of this material are well-known. 

In another case it was reported that a 
young man who failed his physical ex- 
amination for induction into the Army 
had been taking pills which would affect 
his heart. Inasmuch as the physician who 
prescribed the medicine for the youth’s 
mother claimed it was for rheumatism and 
had no perceptible effect on the heart, 
sample pills were forwarded to the FBI’s 
Technical Laboratory for chemical exam- 
ination. The physician’s opinion was sub- 
stantiated. Another examination revealed a 
definite murmur in the young man’s heart. 

The free nations of the world are en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle against 
the military despots of Europe and Asia. 
The production lines of the United States 
—now the arsenal of universal freedom— 
must not be slowed. If a key laborer loses 
but one day of work, ultimate victory is that 
much harder to attain, An act of willful 
sabotage now is a crime of most serious 
import, and plant management must do 
everything possible to prevent such crim- 
inal damage 

The test of whether or not Democracy 
can survive now faces the United States. 
Upon the outcome of this war depends 
the realization of the hopes and prayers 
of millions of people, both in this nation 
and in others. Of the outcome there can be 
no doubt. The fighting men of America, 
with the help of industry will insure our 
victory. 
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DISCUSSION of the status of 
A the manufacture of heavy chem- 

icals in the United States is of 
particular interest because of the impor- 
tant role played by these products in their 
relation to the process industries. An exact 
definition of heavy chemicals is difficult 
to formulate because certain materials 
which may be fine chemicals or chemical 
oddities at present may in the near future 
fall under the classification of heavy chem- 
icals, A rather loose definition, which ap- 
pears to be helpful in this connection, is 
that heavy chemicals represent those inter- 
mediate materials of low cost, produced in 
large tonnage from basic raw materials 
for use in the process industries. No exact 
limits can be set forth, although, in general 
heavy chemicals fall in the price range 
between ten and one hundred dollars per 
ton; similarly, the output may run from 
a few thousand to several million tons a 
year, It is thus seen that they overlap cer- 
tain other chemicals, for example, ethanol, 
which falls in the middle of both the price 
and tonnage ranges just mentioned. Typi- 
cal examples of heavy chemicals are: sul- 
furic acid, muriatic acid, nitric acid, soda 
ash, caustic soda, ammonia, salt cake, niter 
cake, niter, and chlorine. It will be clear 
that some of these materials, such as soda 
ash, salt cake, and niter, are classified here 
as heavy chemicals because of the location 
and methods of manufacture, although it 
is realized that they may be commercially 
mined and that, where obtained from nat- 
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ural resources, they more logically come 
under basic raw materials rather than 
heavy chemicals. 

The manufacture of heavy chemicals is 
characterized by the low profit margin 
per unit, the large production volume, and 
the almost inevitable occurrence of by- 
products. It is therefore necessary to find 
outlets for the by-products for their profit- 
able disposition and this action often re- 
quires passing through a variety of inter- 
mediates to obtain marketable goods. 
Heavy chemical operations are continu- 
ally in a state of flux; obsolescence of raw 
material or process may develop overnight 
with an apparently minor change in the 
balance between supply and demand and 
hence cost of some related material. The 
difficulty from corrosiveness and the ex- 
pense in handling and transporting many 
heavy chemicals limit the distance of pros- 
pective markets and stimulates an inte- 
gration of chemical manufacture in a large 
number of restricted localities serving 
markets within an easy shipping radius. 
To appreciate fully the nature of the 
heavy chemical industry as it is organized 
today, requires an historical background of 
its growth. 

The heavy chemical industry may be 
said to have had its beginning somewhat 
before the end of the eighteenth century 
when the wars in Spain prevented impor- 
tation of natural soda into France. The 
Leblanc process was developed to supply 
the need for soda in the manufacture of 
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soap. The production of sulfuric acid and 
salt cake are essential steps in the Leblanc 
process. Sulfuric acid, made by the cham- 
ber process, was reacted with salt to pro- 
duce salt cake and by-product hydrogen 
chloride. The salt cake was subsequently 
reacted with a mixture of coal and lime- 
stone to produce black ash, from which 
the sodium carbonate was recovered by 
leaching and crystallization, Thus, in the 
earliest heavy chemical plant, the produc- 
tion of acids and alkalies was carried on 
together. 

The next important development in the 
heavy chemical industry, occurring shortly 
after the middle of the nineteenth century, 
was the invention of the ammonia-soda 
process for producing soda ash. This proc- 
ess, based also on salt and limest>ne, but 
using ammonia instead of sulfuric acid in 
effecting the conversion of sodium’chloride 
to its carbonate, was revolutionary in that 
it divorced the production of alkali from 
the production of acid. Thus it became 
possible for the development of an alkali 
industry devoid of interest in the produc- 
tion of sulfuric acid and its allied heavy 
chemicals, and free from the transporta- 
tion and corrosion difficulties encountered 
in the handling of acids. Toward the end 
of this century, the development of electro- 
lytic processes for producing caustic soda, 
which to a large extent occurred initially 
as an adjunct of the pulp industry, pulled 
the alkali and acid industries still further 
apart. The electrolytic process for the 
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production of caustic soda made available 
large quantities of chlorine which could be 
shipped, without too much difficulty, to 
the process industries, Furthermore, the 
production of synthetic hydrochloric acid, 
by the use of by-product chlorine and hy- 
drogen from electrolytic alkali production, 
had its further effect on the economic 
recovery of muriatic acid in the production 
of salt cake. 

Meanwhile, other important devel- 
opments were occurring in the acid indus- 
try. The early production of sulfuric acid 
by the chamber process yielded an agd of 
low strength, suitable for the manufacture 
of Leblanc soda and for the treatment of 
phosphate rock to produce fertilizer, as 
well as miscellaneous minor uses. Shortly 
after Perkin’s discovery of aniline in 1856, 
a synthetic dye industry had its beginning. 
As this industry grew, a need for strong 
mixed acids for carrying out nitrations 
was envisaged. The evaporation of cham- 
ber acid in platinum was costly and slow; 
the Nordhausen process for producing 
strong sulfuric acid by the oxidation and 
calcination of copperas was clumsy and ill 
adapted to large-scale production. The 
heavy chemical industry therefore under- 
took a search for a direct method for pro- 
ducing sulfuric acid by the oxidation of 
sulfur dioxide with oxygen, and this quest 


Distillation unit, showing fractionating columns, 
synthetic alcohol, vital in both peace and war use. 








led at the turn of the century to the devel- 
opment of the contact process. The con- 
centrated sulfuric acid and oleum produced 
by this new process were ideally adapted 
to the nitration needs of the dye and fine 
chemicals industries. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, 
the acid heavy chemical industry had 
developed a business of supplying heavy 
chemicals to the process industries along 
the following lines: sulfuric acid, oleum, 
nitric acid, mixed acids, muriatic acd, 
acetic acid, niter cake, salt cake, Glauber’s 
salt, alum, sodium sulfite, sodium sulfide, 
bleaching powder, bleach liquors, and aqua 
ammonia. Process industries producing 
fertilizer, petroleum, glass, steel and other 
metals, textiles, soap, leather, pulp and 
paper, coal products, and explosives drew 
heavily on the heavy chemical industry for 
their intermediates. 

Because of the difficulty in transporting 
many of the heavy chemicals particularly 
the acids, the heavy chemical plant became 
a favorite location for producing fine 
chemicals requiring acid for their produc- 
tion. Furthermore, these more profitable 
products enabled the heavy chemical plant 
to step into a lucrative field in which its 
experience in the production of heavy 
acids and its ability to reclaim by-prod- 
ucts were distinct advantages. The pro- 
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duction of vanillin illustrates the close 
relationship and interdependence of prod- 
ucts of the acid heavy chemical plant. 
Starting with benzene, obtained from the 
coal by-product industry, sulfonation, fol- 
lowed by neutralization, caustic fusion and 
subsequent acidification with sulfuric acid 
were necessary to prepare the intermedi- 
ate, phenol. Nitration with mixed acid, 
methylation requiring dimethyl sulfate, 
reduction and diazotization both requiring 
muriatic acid, further fitted into the acid 
chemical industry for their intermediate 
materials. The by-product sodium sulfate 
could be used to contribute to the economy 
of the process. There thus developed a 
synthetic organic chemical industry capa- 
ble of producing intermediate products for 
the dye, pharmaceutical, and explosives 
industries. 

Flexibility and interdependence of oper- 
ation were built up in the acid industry. 
Chamber plants and contact plants could 
cooperate most economically in the pro- 
duction of acids of any desired strength. 
Spent acids from nitrations were readily 
recoverable in the pot process for produc- 
ing nitric acid by the distillation of a mix- 
ture of sulfuric acid and niter. The niter 
cake from the pot process was adaptable 
to the production of muriatic acid and salt 
cake, or could be used directly by the 
nickel industry in its smelting operations. 
Salt cake in turn was directly available for 
the use of the glass industry and the 
rapidly growing kraft pulp industry, or 
could be purified and sold at a premium as 
Glauber’s salt to the textile industry or 
could be reduced to sodium sulfide and 
purified for use in the manufacture of 
leather and sulfur dyes. 

The basic raw materials for the acid in- 
dustry have varied considerably from time 
to time to fit current economics. Sulfur 
and pyrite have battled for the place of 
preference in making both chamber and 
contact acids. Whereas the older chamber 
process could be successfully operated us- 
ing pyrite as the basic sulfur raw material 
in spite of its impurities of arsenic and 
halogens, elaborate purification systems 
were necessary in the contact process 
because the platinum contact masses ini- 
tially used for the direct oxidation of sul- 
fur dioxide were very sensitive to these 
catalyst poisons. Commercialization of the 
Frasch process for mining elemental sul- 
fur provided a relatively pure source of 
sulfur, ideally adapted to the contact proc- 
ess, where it found extensive use. During 
World War I, pyrite was used in many 
places for the production of both chamber 
and contact acids. Again in the early 
1920’s, sulfur bid fair to eliminate pyrite 
from the industry, except where the re- 
covery of by-product sulfur dioxide from 
smelting operations was economical. A 
few years later engineering developments 
in pyrite combustion and visible low re- 
serves of sulfur stimulated installations 





for handling pyrite. The subsequent dis- 
covery of greater sulfur deposits and the 
development of vanadium catalysts with 
greatly simplified contact plants of higher 
capacity again reversed the situation. 

Stimulated by the monopoly enjoyed by 
the Chilean Government and its control of 
the price of niter, processes for the fixa- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen were active- 
ly sought. War-time demands in Germany 
prompted the development of the Haber 
process for ammonia production to be- 
come a commercial reality. The technique 
of this process, employing high pressures, 
and its independence of other chemical pro- 
cedures, either for the supply of intermedi- 
ates or for the utilization of by-products, 
caused its growth in independent plant loca- 
tions, although fostered by the heavy chemi- 
cal industry, whose management and opera- 
tors were experienced in handling opera- 
tions of this type. Cheap ammonia avail- 
able from this source afforded the needed 
raw material for the oxidation process for 
producing nitric acid which was developed 
in the late 1920's. 


Many Changes Made 

The direct oxidation of ammonia with 
air produced revolutionary changes in the 
acid heavy chemical industry. Chilean 
niter rapidly lost its importance as a 
chemical raw material: in fact, consider- 
able synthetic niter prepared from the 
tail gases of the ammonia oxidation nitric 
acid process was produced and even served 
as raw material for the old pot process of 
nitric acid production. Furthermore, the 
use of niter for supplying the necessary 
nitrogen oxides to chamber plants was 
largely superseded by small effective am- 


monia oxidation units. A further “knock- 
out blow” to the pot process for nitric acid 
production occurred when nickel smelters 
started to recover the sulfur dioxide in 
their waste gases and produced their own 
sulfuric acid and niter cake. 

Following the commercialization of the 
synthetic production of ammonia, the use 
of catalytic processes operating at high 
pressures became profitable for preparing 
other chemical materials. Thus the direct 
production of methanol from hydrogen and 
carbon monoxide and high-pressure crack- 
ing processes in the petroleum industry 
utilized this technique, supplanting older 
processes, 

A synthetic organic chemical industry 
based on these processes has recently 
developed, using as raw materials unsatu- 
rated hydrocarbons derived from acety- 
lene or from petroleum refinery gases. In 
this industry, chlorine and hydrochloric 
acid became important as raw materials 
or by-products of some of the reactions. 
Therefore this development has caused ar 
interesting drawing together of the acid 
industry and the electrolytic alkali industry. 

Advances in petroleum refining technol- 
ogy followed closely high pressure and 
catalytic processes employed in the syn- 
thetic organic chemical industry, to such 
an extent that, during the present emer- 
gency, petroleum refiners have been able 
to jump quickly and readily into the pro- 
duction of toluol and synthetic rubber. 
While the production of low-cost products 
in large volume by synthetic organic 
chemical manufacturers represents a defi- 
nite entry into the heavy chemical indus- 
try because of the close interrelation of 
products and by-products, which must be 





made to render these operations economi- 
cal, similar entries by the petroleum indus- 
try are entirely secondary and merely 
incidental to petroleum refining. 

As pointed out, the chemical nature of 
petroleum refining operations and the ex- 
perience gained in carrying them out, 
ideally adapt refinery personnel to the 
operation of heavy chemical processes. It 
should be realized, however, that the pri- 
mary objective of the petroleum refiner is 
to balance economically his production of 
gasoline and other products to handle the 
large volume of crude which he has avail- 
able. Any distinctly chemical operations 
are subsidiary to this.main purpose. 


Today’s Heavy Industry 


Thus we see today in the heavy chemi- 
cal domain an acid industry, an alkali 
industry, a synthetic organic chemical in- 
dustry, and a petroleum industry, all con- 
tributing and competing. The position of 
the petroleum industry, while closely allied 
to the heavy chemical industry both as a 
consumer of heavy chemicals and a pro- 
ducer of raw materials for the use of the 
heavy chemical industry, is essentially in 
the business of producing and refining 
petroleum products, which in general are 
marketed and distributed along quite dif- 
ferent lines from the heavy chemicals. A 
growing together and integration of the 
three important components of the heavy 
chemical industry has been gradually 
taking place, so that the diversified inter- 
ests which once distinguished the acid 
industry from the alkali industry are 
rapidly disappearing, and in fact are meet- 
ing on common ground with the interests 
of the synthetic organic chemical industry. 


Evidence—carloads of it—that America is producing its chemicals for war in large quantities. These tank cars 
are for the transportation of synthetic ammonia and synthetic alcohol, products vital in “chemicalized” warfare. 








CAUSTIG SOD 


THE UNIVERSALLY USEFUL CHEMICAL 





UNDER THE stress of wartime necessity, the reclamation of 


old rubber assumes a position of unprecedented impor- 


tance. The chemical process employed calls for huge 
OLD RUBBER quantities of Caustic Soda, with the new demands far 
exceeding former needs. 


Scrap tires, belts and shoes, all contain large amounts of 

bb cotton which must be removed. The caustic, used in the 
KEEPS reclamation operation, destroys this cotton and at the 
same time removes any free sulphur usually present in 


vulcanized rubber. Thus, old rubber supplies are rendered 
adaptable to new uses 


’ ” 
; EM ROLLING Rubber reclamation, however, is only one of the impor- 


tant operations utilizing Caustic Soda. Ever-increasing 
quantities of this useful chemical are required in the pro- 
duction and processing of soap and plastics, in the refin- 
ing of oils and fats, in the manufacture of paper and pulp, 
and in the bleaching and dyeing of textiles. Dow is in an 
excellent position to supply Caustic Soda by virtue of the 
strategic location of its production facilities. You can de- 
pend on Dow for the fullest cooperation. 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Chicago - St. Louis + SanFrancisco - Seattle - Los Angeles Houston 
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Headliners 
in the News 


Frank S. MacGregor (left), director 
of the Priorities Division of Du Pont 
since June, 1941, has replaced Milton 
Kutz (right) as Assistant General 
Manager of the R. & H. Chemicals 
Department. Kutz, upon his return 
from several months’ absence due to 
ill health, will assume new duties as 
Sales Advisor and Assistant to the Gen- 
eral Manager of the R. & H. Depart- 


ment. 





Monsanto Chemical Co. has formed a Texas Division which 





son, general manager of the division; David L. Eynon, Jr., 


will have under its jurisdiction a plant to be operated for resident manager of the Ordnance plant; and Ralph W. 


the Ordnance Dept. U. S. Army, and a plant to be operated 


Booker, project manager in charge of construction of the 


for the Rubber Reserve Co. Left to right, Osborne Bezan- Rubber Reserve Plant. 


Below, Julian J. Frey, manager of 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp.’s Technical Sales 
Division since 1930, who has been ap- 
pointed to head the company’s recently 
merged technical services and also the 
company’s War Committee to adapt 
research facilities to the needs of the 
armed forces. 


Below, Samuel C. Harris (left) who has been appointed Director of Sales of the 
R. & H. Chemicals Department of Du Pont; and Charles L. Wiswall (right) 
who became assistant general manager of the photo products department. 
Both appointments went into effect February 15. 








The Best Defense Against Tanks 


Tanks are almost impregnable until they meet these U.S. 37 mm. Anti-Tank 
Guns and the new 75 mm. “Tank Destroyers’—mobile, fast-firing guns 
that hurl armor-piercing projectiles with terrific speed and de idly accuracy. 





The Best Defense Against Mzsze 


In these days, when waste of your product is a waste of 
defense effort, when you safeguard your drums you help 
safeguard America. 


And just as there is a dest defense against tanks, there is a 
best defense against caste. That defense—an impregnable 
defense against pilferage, leakage and other losses—is pro- 
vided by Tri-Sure Closures. The Tri-Sure seal prevents 
tampering, because it cannot be removed unless it is deliber- 
ately destroyed. The Tri-Sure plug prevents leakage, 
because it is always held tightly in place. The Tri-Sure 
flange assures complete drainage, because it is always flush 
with the inside of the drumhead. 


Take the first step now to make every drum a fortress for 
your product—to make every shipment a safe shipment. 
Write for complete information about Tri-Sure Closures. 


Tri-Sure 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


CLOSURES 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 

SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA + SODIUM 

BICARBONATE * LIQUID CHLORINE « SILENE* 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE * SODA BRIQUETTES 

MODIFIED SODAS « CAUSTIC ASH * PHOSFLAKE 

CALCENE** * CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 


“Precipitated Calcium Silicate  **Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 
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American Institute of Mining 


and Metallurgical Engineers 
Holds Annual Meeting in N. Y. 


= American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 


held its annual meeting February 9-12 at the Engineering Societies 
Building, N. Y. City. Photos on this page were taken at various 
meetings and sessions 

The 21st Institute of Metals Division Annual Lecture was delivered 
by W. Reuben Webster, Chairman of the Board, Bridgeport Brass 
Co. His subject was “Notes on the History, Manufacture and Prop- 
erties of Wrought Brass.”’ 

Howard W. Haggard, Laboratory of Applied Physiology, Yale Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Some Modern Problems of Alcohol,” following the 
Institute of Metals Division Dinner on Thursday evening. 

The Institute of Metals Division Award for 1942 was presented at 
the I.M.D. Dinner to Frederick N. Rhines, for his paper entitled, “A 
Metallographic Study of Internal Oxidation in the Alpha Solid Solu- 
tions of Copper.” Dr. Rhines is research metallurgist and assistant 
professor of metallurgy, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

The 19th Howe Lecture was presented by John Johnston, Director 
of Research, U.S. Steel Corporation. His subject, ‘““Time as a Factor 
in the Making and Treating of Steel.” 

The James Douglas Medal was given to Arthur S. Dwight, “for his 
contributions to the art of smelting nonferrous ores; and particularly 
for his pioneer work in developing equipment and technique for 
sintering such ores and metallurgical products.” 

The Robert W. Hunt Award for 1942 went to Harold K. Work for 
his paper, contributed to the Institute, entitled “Photo-cell Control 
for Bessemer Steelmaking.” 

The J. E. Johnson, Jr. Award for 1942 was given to Louis F. Sat- 
tele for his development and practical application in blast-furnace 
operation of fundamental slag data as described in his paper on 
“Effect of Magnesia and Low Alumina in Blast-furnace Slags on 
Furnace Operation and Desulfurization.” 

Top panel, left to right—T. B. Counselman, manager, Industrial 
Division, The Dorr Co., and Charles Locke; Max Ball president, 
Abasand Oils, Ltd., principal speaker at the Annual Banquet; Erle 
V. Davler, director; Howard N. Evenson, past president; and Henry 
Krumb, director 

At the left, top photo—Eugene McAuliffe, newly-elected president; 
John R. Suman, retiring president, and A. B. Parsons, secretary. 
Below that, at the table—Speakers at the Tuesday session, “Ores, 
Metals and the War”’—left to right, Wilfred Sykes, Clyde Williams, 
Enoch Perkins, Zay Jeffries, Andrew Leith, John A. Church, Philip 
Wilson, Donald H. Wallace, Paul Linz, DeWitt Smith, Charles F. 
Jackson, George W. Roddewig, Gilbert Seil. 

Bottom panel, left to right—Harvey Mudd, director; Ira B. Jorale- 
mon and Donald M. Liddell; Earle Smith, chairman of Iron and 
Steel Division and Hunter Nead, past chairman; W. A. Bruce, Carter 
Oil Co., who delivered a paper before the Petroleum Division. 
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VICTOR Chemicals 


(In Commercial Production) 


Phosphoric Acid 

Pyrophosphoric Acid 

Polyphosphoric Acid 

Phosphorus 

Phosphoric Anhydride 

Alkyl Acid Orthophosphates 

Ammonium Hexaphosphate 
Dinitride 

Ammonium Phosphates 


Alkyl Ammonium 
Phosphates 


Fireproofing 
Compounds 


Calcium Phosphates 
Magnesium Phosphates 
Potassium Phosphates 
Sodium Phosphates 
Sodium Pyrophosphates 


Potassium 
Pyrophosphate 


Alkyl Acid 
Pyrophosphates 


Formic Acid 
Aluminum Formate 
Nickel Formate 
Sodium Formate 
Sodium Boroformate 
Oxalic Acid 
Calcium Oxalate 
Sodium Oxalate 
Magnesium Sulphate 


Sodium Aluminum 
Sulphate 


Ferrophosphorus 
Triple Superphosphate 
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ERE may be the very “peg” you have 

been seeking to fit into the yawning 
hole of an unsolved problem! 
Victor research chemists, during the past 
several years, have put together a great 
number of unique phosphorus compounds. 
Many already have been fitted into impor- 
tant roles in industry. Others are still wait- 
ing for assignment to their particular niche 
in practical commercial use. 
One of these obscure phosphorus com- 
pounds may be the answer to a “sticker” 
for you. Its unique properties may be the 
very thing needed to bring an otherwise 


VIC 





141 West Jackson Boulevard 


complete product up to your expectations. 
If not, we may have an idea how to meet 
your requirements. 


Years devoted to specialization in phos- 
phates, formates, and oxalates have made 
Victor Chemical Works the world’s leading 
producer of these compounds. (Note list at 
left.) It has been our privilege many times 
during these years to help industry find the 
right “man” for the right job . . . to help 
solve many interesting problems with phos- 
phorus compounds, formates, and oxalates. 
May we serve you, too? 
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EADQUARTER S 
OSPHATES * FORMATES * OXALATES 
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Chicago, Illinois 

































DIAMOND 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 
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p LA N T O p Cc RAT | O Union Potash & Chemical Co.’s plant in New Mexico 
mines about 2,500 tons of sylvinite and langbeinite 
ore a day. Chief among its products are sulfate of 


potash-magnesia, sulfate of potash and muriate of 
potash. Dorr Classifiers and Hydroseparators split 


A N D MA N AG EM E N the sylvinite ore and Dorr Thickeners receive over- 
flow and recover the brine with which ore was mixed. 
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CONTAINERS AND THE WAR PROGRAM 


By Maurice F. Crass, Jr., Assistant Secretary. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 








HE present container situation 
has been magnified by America’s 
unique position as the arsenal of 
the United Nations. Not only must the 
needs of our own gigantic war program 





be met but in addition, vast quantities 
of explosives and other dangerous articles 
must be packaged and shipped to Britain, 
Russia, and other Aid Countries. Our 
government has also made commitments 
to Latin American Republics for the 
delivery of specified amounts of vitally 
needed goods, including chemicals and 
related products. One point at least is 
clear. Containers will also be made avail- 
able for deliveries of materials needed for 
the war effort and for certain essential 
civilian requirements. Containers will also 
be made available for off-shore shipments 
to the United Nations and to Latin 
America. An American manufacturer 
who cannot show that a substantial por- 
tion of his output is directed toward these 
channels is now having or will soon have 
extreme difficulty in obtaining requisite 
containers for his products. 


Complex Problem 


The container problem of the chemical 
industry is far more complex than that 
of other industries because of the wide 
variety of products produced, and because 
of the hazardous nature of many of these 
products. Inflammable liquids, combustible 
liquids, corrosive liquids, poisonous 
articles (gas, liquid, solid), oxidizing 
materials, inflammable solids, and inflam- 
mable compressed gases—all are classified 
as dangerous by government regulations 
and must, therefore, be shipped in a re- 
stricted list of containers conforming to 
rigid Interstate Commerce Commission 
specifications. In addition to the danger- 
ous classification, there are many large 
tonnage chemical products which are es- 
sential to the war program and to essen- 
tial civilian activities. Examples are soda 
ash, solid caustic, synthetic resin molding 
powders, rubber accelerators and anti- 


oxidants, insecticides and fungicides, tri- 
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sodium phosphate, aluminum sulfate and 
alums—to name only a few. Chemical 
manufacturers have consequently given 
the subject of containers an important 
status in their operations and have in 
many cases, assigned full-time specialists 
to their packaging problems. Containers 
developed by these men have, in many 
cases, been incorporated into the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Regulations, there- 
by making them available to the entire 
industry. 


Container Standardization 


Container Standardization. The chem- 
ical industry has taken active measures to 
standardize and simplify containers and 
container raw materials in order to con- 
serve strategic materials needed for the 
war effort. In June, 1941, the Executive 
Committee of the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association directed that a Container 
Standardization Committee be formed to 
make recommendations on container stand- 
ardization and simplification to the indus- 
try following test and study of all factors 
concerned. This committee has consisted 
principally of the chairmen of the several 
M. C. A. Technical Committees, and 
through questionnaires and industry con- 
ferences has promulgated a number of 
recommendations which have already re- 
sulted in substantial savings. These 
recommendations include: 

(1) Adoption of the 13 gallon carboy 
in place of the 12 gallon size. 
Adopted by all important shippers 
this has resulted in an 8% per cent 
gain in volume of lading per carboy 
shipped, and in addition has in- 
creased the output of the carboy 
bottle plant by at least 10 per cent, 
due to elimination of size change- 
overs, 

(2) Reduction in sizes and types of 
single-trip metal drums for liquids 
to two—the 5 and 55 gallon sizes, 
with elimination of all intermediate 
sizes. 
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(3) Reduction in sizes and types of re- 
turnable metal drums for liquid 
to four—the 10, 20, 30, and 5 
gallon sizes. 

(4) Elimination of steel drums for cer- 


S 
5 


tain dry or solid materials and 
substitution of multiwall paper bags 
and wooden and fiber containers 
therefor. 


oat 
— 


Simplified container standards for 
niter cake, trisodium phosphate, 
aluminum sulfate, alums, rubber 
chemicals, and synthetic resin mold- 
ing powders. 

In each of the above cases, recom- 
mendations apply only to new containers, 
and not to containers already in service 
or on order. A program relative to 
standardization and simplification of alkali 
containers is now under way. The chem- 
ical industry has voluntarily adopted con- 
tainer standardization as an important 
means of conserving vital containers and 
container materials. At least one other 
industry—the petroleum industry—has un- 
dertaken container standardization at the 
request of the Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator (Recommendation No. 14). In 
addition, the glass container industry, on 
January 3, 1942, was requested by the 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation, War 
Production Board, to conserve raw ma- 
terials essential to war production by 
simplifying bottle sizes, shapes, and 
finishes wherever possible. 


Re-use of Containers 


Re-use of single-trip containers. As 
early as April, 1941, chemical manufac- 
turers experienced difficulty in certain 
areas in obtaining needed quantities of 
single-trip drums, particularly of the gal- 
vanized type. In June, the Bureau of 
Explosives was consulted regarding this 
problem. Following discussions with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Bureau of Explosives issued a notice, 
dated August 7, which stated that the 
Commission had authorized the Bureau 
to permit the re-use of single-trip con- 
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“One thing is certain. 


Containers will be made avail- 


able for war products and essential civilian demands”’ 








tainers that were in good condition and 
not liable to permit leakage of contents 
The Bureau then 
listed conditions under which such con- 


while in transportation. 


tainers could be re-used during the emer- 
gency, requiring that each firm submit 
individual application, furnishing the fol- 
lowing information: (1) type of container, 
(2) ownership and source, (3) material 
to be shipped, (4) arrangement made for 
and retesting, and (5) 
agreement concerning stenciling of drums, 
providing permission was granted for re- 
use. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion followed this up by issuing an order, 
dated September 20, 1941, specifically 
authorizing re-use of single-trip containers 
for domestic shipments through amend- 
ment to section 28 (h) of the ICC Regu- 
lation for the Transportation of Explosives 
and other Dangerous Articles. This sec- 


reconditioning 


tion now reads as follows: 

“Single-trip Containers made 
specifications prescribed 
which contents have once been removed 
following use for shipment of any article, 
may not be again used as shipping con- 
tainers for explosives, inflammable liquids, 
inflammable solids, oxidizing materials, 
corrosive liquids, or poisons, class B or C, 
as defined herein; provided that during 
the present emergency and until further 
order of the Commission, single-trip con- 
tainers may be re-used if retested and 
approved for service by the Bureau of 
Explosives. Application for permission 
for re-use should be made to the Bureau 
of Explosives, 30 Vesey Street, New 
York City.” 

On September 4, 1941, the Treasury 
Department announced an amendment to 
articles 111 and 146, Regulations No. 3, 
Internal Revenue Code, to permit the re- 
use of embossed steel drums for com- 
pletely denatured alcohol and proprietary 
solvents; provided that drums bearing the 
embossed symbol of one denaturer or 
producer could not be re-used by another 
denaturer or producer, or their agents. 


under 


herein, from 
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The Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation has further co-operated by 
issuing an amendment to the Regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce 
for the transportation of dangerous articles 
on board vessels, permitting the re-use of 
single-trip containers for water shipments, 
Issued in the Federal Register of Febru- 
ary 18, 1942, the amendment takes the 
form of a special section, 146.28-2, which 
reads as follows: “Notwithstanding the 
provisions of Section 146.05-10(h), single- 
trip containers may for the duration of 
the present war, be re-used, if retested 
and approved for service in accordance 
with the regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in effect at the 
time of shipment.’ Advices from the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Nav- 
igation indicate that it will be advisable 
to identify such re-use by a notation on 
the shipping papers as follows: 

“Shipped under authority 
146.28-2.” 

It is well to note that the term “single- 
trip container” is not limited to metal 
barrels and drums. Re-use of single-trip 
boxed carboys, Spec. IX., is also permitted 
for water shipments under the amendment 
noted above. 


section 


Metal Barrels and Drums 


Metal Barrels and Drums. Of the ap- 
proximately 700,000 tons of sheet steel 
required annually for the fabrication of 
metal barrels and drums, the petroleum 
industry in the past has taken, in the 
form of finished containers, about 50 per 
cent of such tonnage and the chemical 
industry about 30 per cent, the remaining 
20 per cent going mainly to the foods and 
protective coatings industries. Approx- 
imately 40,000 additional tons of 24-28 
gauge sheet is required each year by 
alkali producers who fabricate their own 
drums for the shipment of solid and flake 
caustic. Producers of rosin, asphalt, and 
certain other products manufacture at 
least a portion of their drum requirements. 
As early as June 13, 1941, the Office of 
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Production Management requested the 13 
principal steel producers to curtail pro- 
duction of sheet and strip steel for non- 
defense purposes, and use strip mill cap- 
acity thus released for plate production. 
Such conversion seriously curtailed the 
amount of sheet steel available for drums, 
and drum manufacturers promptly pre- 
sented their problem to the O. P. M. Pur- 
chases Division, aided by representatives 
of chemicals, petroleum, food, and paint 
industries. Realizing the importance of 
containers to the vast armament program, 
the O. P. M., in September, 1941, directed 
the formation of a Containers Branch in 
the Purchases Division, later transferred 
to the Division of Industry Operations 
following abolishment of the O. P. M. and 
creation of the War Production Board. 


OPM Supplies Steel 


During August 1941, the O. P. M. Pur- 
chases Division announced a 60-day pro- 
gram for supplying sheet steel to drum 
manufacturers, such sheet to be used 
in fabricating containers for essential in- 
dustries. The plan, which was made 
applicable to September and October de- 
liveries and later extended to include the 
remaining months of 1941, provided that 
drum manufacturers submit PD-1 applica- 
tion forms for their requirements based 
upon two-thirds of a monthly average of 
their requirements during the first six 
months of 1941, such applications to be 
eligible for the assignment of A-5 prefer- 
ence ratings. To take care of require- 
ments for the first quarter of 1942, this 
plan was amended to provide drum manu- 
facturers with an allocated amount of 
sheet steel equivalent to approximately 
143,000 tons, to be used only for domestic 
business. A sheet steel revolving inven- 
tory for the fabrication of export drums 
under General Preference Order M-45 
and Preference Rating Order P-76 ap- 
proximated 20,000 tons (see below). 
Although tonnages of sheet steel available 
for allocation during the second quarter 
of 1942 have not been made public, it is 
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expected that certain reductions will be 
made in the light of the critical shortage 
of steel now existing. Chemical firms 
who fabricate their own drums have not 
been included in the allocation system to 
date, having been directed instead to apply 
for preference ratings on their require- 
ments through submittal of PD-1 forms 
(now PD-1A). 

During the latter part of 1941, unex- 
pected government demands for immediate 
deliveries of thousands of 16 and 18 gauge 
drums for lend-lease shipments seriously 
drained drum manufacturers’ stocks of 
both sheet steel and fabricated drums, 
alarming shortages being especially ap- 
parent on the east and west coasts. To 
alleviate this condition and to provide 
for an emergency stockpile of available 
containers for further off-shore shipments, 
the O.P.M. issued General Preference 
Order M-45, authorizing the Director of 
Priorities to issue specific orders to drum 
manufacturers, directing the reservation 
of a designated quantity of 16 and 18 
gauge, hot-rolled sheet steel in drum 
manufacturers’ possession, for processing 
and delivery only as directed by the 
Priorities Division. To supply sheet steel 
to make up the resulting deficiency in 
manufacturers’ inventories, Preference 
Rating Order P-76 was issued, assigning 
A-4 ratings for the replenishment of con- 
tainer steel stocks withdrawn upon order 
of the Priorities Director. Both orders 
were later amended so as to include con- 
tainer steel of all gauges. 


Burlap Bags 


Burlap Bags. The chemical industry 
has been a substantial user of both new 
and used burlap bags for many years. In 
1941, over 1,500,000 burlap bags were used 
for the packaging of one commodity alone 
—aluminum sulfate. Extension of the 
war to the far east drastically curtailed 
shipments of burlap to this country and 
necessitated government action to con- 
serve existing supplies, particularly for 
sand bag and camouflage purposes. On 
December 22, 1941, conservation order 
M-47 was issued, placing all existing 
stocks of burlap in the U. S. (except 
broken bales), enroute thereto, and future 
deliveries, under complete allocation. The 
order provided that unbroken bales in 
inventories could only be used for agri- 
cultural purposes, i.e., fertilizers, chem- 
icals, and agricultural products, and for- 
bade other uses. Of burlap enroute to 
the U. S., and with regard to future de- 
liveries, the government stipulated that 
two-thirds be set aside for allocation and 
one-third for agricultural purposes, pro- 
vided the armed forces did not need and 
request the latter. Importers were asked 
to specify only 10-ounce or heavier ma- 
terial for future delivery. Quotas were 
assigned bag manufacturers who produced 
bags for permissible uses. The order was 
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amended on January 19 to permit manu- 
facturers to process up to 10 unbroken 
bales, and provided that burlap of less 
than 10-ounce weight could be sold for 
agricultural purposes without restriction. 

Faced with the urgent necessity of using 
other containers for products heretofore 
packaged in burlap, the chemical industry 
has successfully adapted the multiwall 
paper bag to many such products, and 
the wood barrel to others. Substitution 
of paper for burlap preceded the outbreak 
of war in some cases, trisodium phosphate 
being perhaps the outstanding example. 
For this and other commodities the paper 
bag of tested construction has proved to 
be a less costly and extremely efficient 
container, Use of asphalt laminated sheets 
or other protective treatment of plies 
effectively provides protection against 
transmission of moisture in many cases. 


Multiwall Paper Bags 


Multiwall Paper Bags. Requirements 
of the chemical industry for multiwall 
paper bags have more than doubled in 
the past year. Scarcity of steel drums 
and burlap bags have resulted in change- 
overs on a wide variety of products. One 
large chemical firm has _ successfully 
changed over to a 6 ply, 360 Ib. basis 
weight bag for phenolic molding powder, 
thereby saving approximately 60,000 55 
gallon steel drums per year. Other phen- 
olic molding powder producers are con- 
sidering similar moves. Acetate molding 
powder producers are now experimenting 
with a 6-ply paper bag of 370 lb. basis 
weight with 2 asphalt laminated plies, 
and rubber chemical manufacturers have 
adopted the bag in some instances for 
packaging accelerators and antioxidants. 
An important synthetic rubber producer 
will shortly package his product in a 
paper bag of special construction. Ship- 
ments of Glauber’s salt have been suc- 
cessfully made, using a multiwall paper 
bag with special glassine inner ply. In 
1941, soda ash producers utilized approx- 
imately 10 million 4 and 5 ply paper bags, 
varying in basis weight from 160 to 210 
pounds. And these are but a few of the 
many applications of paper bags to the 
packaging of chemical products. It is 
highly important, therefore, that the 
chemical industry be adequately supplied 
with paper bags. Sufficient supplies have 
been forthcoming to date, although it is 
expected that allocation of kraft paper 
will eventually be resorted to in order 
that the packaging requirements of the 
chemical and other essential war indus- 
tries be met. It is essential that adequate 
supplies of kraft paper be made available, 
due to the important amounts of strategic 
steel and burlap that are conserved 
through the use of paper. 

Estimated requirements of the chemical 
industry for the year 1942, exclusive of 
cement, fertilizers, lime, plaster, gypsum, 
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etc. approximate 125,000,000 multiwalt 
paper bags, equivalent to 62,500 tons of 
paper. This includes paper needed to 
replace steel drums and burlap bags in 
those specific cases where changeovers 
are possible and practicable. 

Paper and Paperboard. Action designed 
to save between 250,000 and 300,000 tons 
of paperboard per year without using any 
additional raw materials or supplies, was 
announced on November 3, 1941 by the 
War Production Board. Following study 
by the Consolidated Freight Classification 
Simplification Committee and approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
duced gauge requirements for material 
and broadened size limitations for finished 
boxes were incorporated into the Con- 
solidated Freight Classification through 
amendments to Rule 41, issued in Supple- 
ment No. 17 to Classification No. 14, 
dated November 7, 1941. The amended 
requirements appear in Classification 
No. 15, issued January 31, 1942. 

Manufacturers of packaged chemicals, 
drugs, pharmaceuticals, proprietary prod- 
ucts, and soaps have co-operated with the 
Paper and Pulp Branch of the War 
Production Board in attempting to save 
a minimum of 25 per cent in their previous 
packaging requirements of paper and 
paperboard. Contacts with the industries 
concerned were handled through trade 
associations by a four-man industry Com- 
mittee. Recommendations of the com- 
mittee include (1) reduction in floor 
stocks of containers, (2) discontinue use 
of containers in excess of the standards 
prescribed by Rule 41 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, (3) discontinue 
use of solid fiberboard excepting when 
required by regulations, (4) reduction in 
number, caliber, and size of labels, car- 
tons, inserts, wrappers, and (5) re-use of 
shipping cases wherever practicable. 


Fiber Drums 


Fiber Drums. For many years, and 
especially so since the authorization of 
fiber drums as ICC specification con- 
tainers, the chemical industry has been 
probably the largest user of this type of 
drum. Many regulatory chemicals, such 
as insecticides and fungicides, and an even 
larger number of non-regulatory products 
such as molding powders, rubber chem- 
icals, etc. are now shipped in fiber drums. 
Co-operation of chemical shippers with 
fiber drum manufacturers has been close, 
and many specialized types of drums have 
been developed to meet specific needs. 
Fiber drum manufacturers are supplying 
many thousands of containers to the U.S. 
Government for use in packaging explo- 
sives and explosives materials. To date, 
the industry has ably met the requirements 
of its many chemical customers whose 
products consist principally of strategic 

(Continued on page 388) 
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FROM NOW UNTIL 





BAGPAK will continue to produce 
Heavy Duty Multi-wall Paper Bags — 
and Bagpakers — from materials that 
remain available. 


For the armed forces, paper 





bags for foods. 


For heavy industry, paper bags 
for chemicals. 


And for the farmer, paper bags 
for fertilizer. 


From now until Victory — accel- 
erated research to meet the ever- 
increasing strain on production. 
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INC., 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW B 


Condensate Return System 
QC 162 


The essential engineering features of 
the Cochrane-Becker high-pressure con- 
densate return system, as announced by 
Cochrane Corporation are that its educ- 
tor principle of operation insures thor- 
ough condensate and air removal from 
process apparatus making increased pro- 
duction possible by maintenance of uni- 
formly high temperatures. Then, after 
expulsion of the air from the closed cir- 
cuit, the condensate is returned to the 
boiler at temperatures close to that of 
process pressure without flash loss and 
with remarkable fuel savings. 


KE" Condensate Inlet 





The specially-designed centrifugal pump 
draws water from the thermo-fin priming 
loop and discharges it as a high velocity 
jet through the jet pump nozzle. This 
jet, striking the returned hot condensate, 
induces condensate flow through the mix- 
ing tube into the thermo-fin priming loop. 
The additional volume of the returned 
condensate introduced into the constantly 
filled loop results in the discharge of an 
equal volume through the air separator 
to the boiler. 

It is claimed that the closed circuit from 
the boiler, through the process equipment, 
and back to the boiler results in quicker 
and more uniform heating hence increased 
production and improved quality. At the 
same time flash loss is said to be elimi- 
nated providing one per cent fuel saving 
for each 1l-degree temperature gain. 


a A A A a AD A 
Chemical Industries 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. } 


I would like to receive more detailed informa- x 
tion on the following equipment: (Kindly check 
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QC 163 


A recent application of the butterfly 
valve for emergency duty has met good 
reception because of its quick, automatic 
action according to R-S Products Corp. 

This solenoid operated valve provides 
two-position control, either automatic 
opening or wedge-tight shut-off in case 
the electric power fails or is turned off 
due to any emergency. In an open posi- 
tion the butterfly vane is held open by 
the magnetic action of the solenoid. 
When the electric power is shut off the 
trigger is tripped and the counter weight 
closes the butterfly vane by gravity, 
wedge-tight against the body of the valve. 
It must be reset by hand. 

In case of fire the valve in a gas or 
chemical line would be set for automatic 
closing. Should explosive or poisonous 
gases escape, automatic opening of an air 
pressure line would minimize the danger 
of personal injury or property damage. 

The valve can be constructed of any 
metal alloy and in various sizes for air, 
gas, steam, oil, hydraulic and _ other 
services. 


Butterfly Valve 


QC 164 


Specific resistance values up to 2.5 
megohms, in six ranges, are covered by 
the new Model RC-1-C Conductivity 
Bridge announced by Industrial Instru- 
ments, Inc. Developed originally at the 
request of a manufacturer of organic 
chemicals, this adaptation of the Wheat- 
stone Bridge permits wider application 
than the previous model covering values 
up to 250,000 ohms in five ranges. 

A six-point switch covers the six resist- 
ance ranges. A single dial control pro- 
vides direct resistance readings in con- 
junction with the multiplying factor of the 
range switch. Accuracy is guaranteed 
within 1% except for extreme ends of 
calibration. The accuracy is entirely inde- 
pendent of line-voltage variations. The 
A. C. bridge with cathode-ray visual null 
indicator (magic eye) provides for a 
sturdy instrument. The scale length of 
about 14 inches, or a total of 84 linear 
inches of calibration over the six ranges, 
permits of close readings. 

Used as a conductivity bridge in connec- 
tion with the proper cell, this instrument 
is of sufficient sensitivity to detect impur- 
ities in distilled water of the order of 1 
part of chloride ion in 2,000,000 parts of 
distilled water. It is equally useful for 
the measurement of highly conductive solu- 
tions such as strong acids or alkalies. The 
new high range included in Model RC-1-C 
is especially useful for work with very 
dilute aqueous electrolytes and organic 
liquids. 


Conductivity Bridge 





Low Temperature Tubing QC 165 

A new tubing with excellent resistance 
to brittleness down to —50° C. has been 
developed by the Fibron Division of 
Irvington Varnish & Insulator Company. 
This transparent tubing, known as Trans- 
flex, was made especially to secure con- 
tinued, effective insulation on aircraft 
flying at high altitudes. Its toughness 
and rubber-like qualities are said to make 
it useful for a wide variety of other 
industrial and electrical applications. 





Fibronized tubing is available from Size 
No. 24 to 1%4 inch inside diameter; its 
flexibility is demonstrated by the accom- 
panying photograph. Its tensile strength 
is 3400-3600 pounds per square inch. Its 
dielectric strength (conducted on a tubing 
with a wall thickness of approximately 
020”) is 850 VPM when dry and 815 
VPM when wet. Other characteristics 
are: water absorption, 0.4% in weight 
after 24 hours immersion; Wemco Oil 
Test (48 hours at 100° C.), not attacked; 
allowable continuous operating tempera- 


ture, 150° F. (66° C.). 
Heat Exchanger QC 166 


A mechanism for heating or cooling of 
liquids and viscous materials is claimed 
by the Girdler Corporation to be unique 
and highly efficient. In addition to heat 
transfer the unit, known as the Votator, 
also offers mixing, emulsifying or aerating 
simultaneous with heating or cooling. 
According to the company the features 
are: (1) Heats or cools rapidly by 
patented principle of passing a very thin 
film of product over a relatively large 
heat transfer surface. (2) Continuous 
rapid flow of product through unit. (3) 
Uniform temperature, accurately con- 
trolled. (4) Completely closed system. 
(5) Simplicity of design, which permits 
easy cleaning and enables unit to be con- 
nected into virtually any processing sys- 
tem. (6) Economy, due to increased 
speed and efficiency of heat transfer, use of 
less heat transfer medium, and facilities 
for simultaneous mixing. 


Cement-Asbestos Pipe QC 167 


Roxite is the trade-name of a new line 
of cement-asbestos pipe, now being offered 
by the United States Stoneware Company. 
It is manufactured by a patented high 
pressure process, said to give high density 
and great mechanical strength. 

Roxite is specially designed for the 
handling of a wide range of mildly cor- 
rosive solutions, for transporting process- 
ing water which must be kept free of 

















netallic contamination, ete. The corro- 
sion resistance of the pipe also makes it 
applicable for handling fumes and gases 
in ventilating ducts and stacks. 

For more severe duty it is also available 
with an impregnated or synthetic coating 
which offers adequate protection for many 
types of highly corrosive conditions. The 
company claims that its unique process 
of impregnating or coating of Roxite pipe 
brings to the field of corrosion-resistant 
materials of construction, a new and eco- 
nomical method of handling many process- 
ing and chemical solutions. 

Several types of synthetic-resin protec- 
tion are offered with Roxite pipe, each of 
which is suitable for a particular range 
of service, both in respect to the fluid to 
be handled and the mechanical severity 
of the operating conditions. 





consists of an 
internal and external synthetic resin finish 
having a thickness of about one-sixty- 
fourth of an inch. This coating is tough 
and durable to insure protection against 
many corrosive conditions, including 
resistance to practically all non-oxidizing 
acids, 

The pipe can also be lined with Tygon 
corrosion-resistant lining material, having 
an effective thickness of about one-eighth 
inch. This lining offers resistance to 
abrasion along with immunity against 
nearly all chemicals, with the exception 
of glacial acetic acid, concentrated sulfuric 
acid, and chlorinated solvents. 

Roxite pipe, including the coated and 
Tygon-lined types, are available in any 
length up to fourteen feet, and sizes from 
three-quarters of an inch up to and includ- 
ing eight inch I. D. On special order, 
ten inch and twelve inch I. D. can be had. 
A line of standard fittings is also available. 


The standard coating 


Jacketed Kettles QC 168 


The Pfaudler Company recently an- 
nounced its new “R” series of high pres- 
sure kettles of jacketed all-welded con- 
struction. Standard kettles are built for 50 
lbs. internal pressure coincident with 90 
lbs. jacket pressure or 75 lbs. with full 
vacuum. Pressures can be stepped up to 
125 lbs. internal by re-inforcing openings. 
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CARE OF RUBBER LINED 
TANKS 


By Herman C. Klein* 


*Manager, Rubber Lined and Rubber 
Covered Sales, The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

1. Inspect linings periodically, and if any 
portions are found to be in question- 
able condition, report them to the 
manufacturer. 

2. If equipment is not in use, prevent 
deterioration by direct sunlight and 
other agents by 
suitable way. 


protecting it in a 
In general, it is good 
practice to leave the solution usually 
handled in the container while not in 


use. Never fill the container with 
water. This practice could speed 
deterioration of certain grades of 
rubber. 


3. Take necessary precautions to prevent 
mechanical abuse. It can often be 
accomplished by the use of wood, 
brick, lead, or alloy bumpers or ledges. 
Bear in mind that rubber linings are 
for corrosion resistance and should 
not be expected to give structural 
strength, 

4. Avoid extremely low temperatures 
or quick temperature changes. These 
conditions have been known to dam- 
age rubber linings, especially hard 
rubber. 

5. Do not change service conditions 
radically without first consulting the 
supplier of the rubber lining. Such 
changes are sometimes detrimental to 
certain types of rubber. 

6. Keep the unlined portions of tanks 
well painted, to prevent corrosion 
from the outside due to splashing or 
fumes. 

7. If the liquid handled must be heated, 
avoid localized heating. It will cause 
rapid deterioration of the rubber in 
that area. Prevent impingement of 
steam on the rubber. 

8. If mixing of liquids in a tank devel- 
ops heat, provide proper agitation to 
prevent excessive temperatures in any 
one place. 

9. Keep oils and solvents away. 
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10. For maximum life, rubber linings 
should not be subjected to tempera- 
tures over 150 to 180 degrees Fahr- 
enheit, depending upon the type oi 
lining. If temperatures can be re- 
duced, the life can be further increased. 


Commutator Cleaner 
Film and dirt caused by heavy, contin 
uous power loads is said to be easily and 
quickly removed from commutators with 
a new cleaning stone announced by the 
Ideal Commutator Dresser Company. 
The stone cleans 


while the motor or 


generator is running. It is used by simply 
holding it against the commutator and 
slowly moving across the face. Does not 
clog, nor cut the commutator. It also 
cleans film from the brush seats and helps 
to re-seat brushes. 

So called “skin” or 
“film” from oxidation around 
paper mills, chemical plants, printing de- 
partments, diesel 


“excess color,” 


resulting 


locomotive generators, 
etc., are removed, only the “electric film” 
remains on the commutator assuring good 
commutation. 

Regular use of the cleaning stone is 
said to help in keeping motors and gener- 
ators on the job twenty-four hours a day 
and to improve brush performance, reduce 
noise, even distribution of brush contact 
drop and brush wear and reduce chattering 
and sparking. 


Synthetic Rubber Hose 

An added construction for its Type 
400SS with elimination of all 
natural rubber and substitution of its own 
synthetic rubber, Ameripol, is announced 
by The B. F. 

This type hose is also made with an 
Ameripol synthetic rubber tube, but with 
the cover and rubber used to impregnate 
the body plies of natural rubber. The 
new design incorporates Ameripol in every 
part of the hose. 

All the hose is thus made resistant to 
the action of oils, gasolines or other sol- 
vents of natural rubber. New construc- 
tion is said to afford stronger adhesion of 
all parts with an additional margin of 
safety against ply separation. 


oil hose, 


Goodrich Company. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES 


By James M. Crowe 


NEWLY method of 
processing that extends the vol- 
ume of latex from fifty to three 
(depending upon the 
particular use to which it is to be put) 


developed 


hundred per cent 
while retaining the major characteristics 
of the original product as well as a good 
proportion of its natural strength is of 


vital importance to users of latex for 
cementing, impregnating and coating pur- 
poses. After being extended by this 


process, normal (38%) latex is returned 
to its owner in the form of a 37 per cent 
and concentrated (60%) 
latex is returned in the form of a 55 per 
concentration. 


concentration ; 


cent 

Developed in the laboratories of the 
Union Bay State Company, the process 
makes use of a filler material of such fine 
size that it is said to blend extremely well 

This blending 
with the filler 
points of similarity to 


with the rubber particles. 
characteristic, together 
material’s many 
latex—it responds to the same reagents, 
has the same wetting out properties, pene- 
trates and dries in the same manner, and 
is susceptible to vulcanization—makes the 
product adaptable to 
most customary cementing, impregnating 


extended readily 


and coating operations. 


Toluol Substitute 


Notol No. 1, a product of the Neville 
Co., is a hydrocarbon solvent, high in 
aromatics, which is said to be finding 
favor in commercial application by indus- 
trial users as a toluol substitute. This 
solvent, like the same company’s Tollac 
solvent, is produced in accordance with 
the specifications of United States Patent 
No. 2,229,328. 

The nitrocellulose tolerance of Notol 
No. 1 is within 80% that of toluol. Hence, 
it may be used with but slight change in 
formulation as an effective substitute for 
toluol. In some instances, it may be found 
that the slightly more rapid initial evapo- 
ration of Notol No. 1 will necessitate the 
use of small additional amounts of butyl 
or amyl alcohols to present formulations 


calling for Ennjay No. 1 or Solvesso 
No. 1. 
For usual formulations in which the 


so-called hydrogenated light naphthas are 
used, no changes whatsoever are required, 
and the faster evaporation of the Notol 
No. 1 will make for more rapid drying 


of the resultant lacquer and for increased 
production. 

The specifications for Notol No. 1 indi- 
cate that this product is an ideal lacquer 
diluent for use in the lacquer industry 
under the present wartime conditions. 





Specifications 


A. P. I. Gravity 
Specific Gravity @ 
Pounds per Gallon 6.910-6.830 
Kauri-Butanol Value 75-78 (Benzol=100) 
Nitrocellulose Dilution Ratio 

2.4-2.6 (Toluol=2.9) 
Corrosion (Copper Dish Method) .. Negative 


39-41°F. 


15,6°C. -8203-.8299 


Color Water White 
Distillation 
Degrees 
Degrees Fahren- 
Centigrade heit 

Initial Boiling Point 80.6- 83.3 177-182 
50% 86.1- 90.6 187-195 
90% 115.6-121.1 240-250 
Final Boiling Point 132.2-137.8 270-280 


Drying Material 
Florite desiccant, a new granular dry- 
agent for and liquids, has 
recently been placed on the market by the 
I‘loridin Company. It is claimed by the 
company that the material has been used 
satisfactorily in a variety of industrial 
processes requiring bone dry gases and 


ing gases 


liquids, and has also proved economical 
in many installations where high drying 
efficiency is not ordinarily demanded. 
Among the products now being success- 
fully dehydrated are natural gas, propane, 
gasoline, air, nitrogen, and carbon dioxide. 
It may also be used in breathers for 
storage tanks and electrical transformers, 
to dehumidify air in air conditioning sys- 
tems and to dehydrate refrigerants. 
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The illustration shows typical arrange- 
ment of system, top drawing being dehy- 
dration plant for gases and bottom one 
for liquids. 

It is said that Florite will not swell, 
disintegrate, or appear wet at the end of 
an adsorption cycle. It is hard, stable, 
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non-corrosive, and non-poisonous. It selec- 
tively adsorbs 4 to 20% of its weight in 
water, depending on the particular appli- 
cation, and is regenerated by heating to 
300-350°F. 


Impact-Resistant Plastic 


Jakelite Corporation has announced the 
development of a impact-resistant 
phenolic molding plastic, designated as 
Bakelite Phenolic Resin XM-15000. This 
product was developed to meet the needs 
ot industry for a high impact-resisting 
molding material that can be preformed 
on automatic tabletting machines. 

It is claimed by the company that this 
is now the highest impact phenolic mate- 
rial that can be preformed in this manner. 
When molded, it has approximately 
twice the shock resistance of general-pur- 
Its water resistance is 


new 


pose phenolics. 
also good. 
The physical properties of molded test 
pieces are as follows: 
Specific Gravity—1.36. Weight per cu. in. 
—22.2 gm. 
Tensile Strength—5000-5800 Ib. per sq. in. 
Modulus of Elasticity—10-13 x 105 Ib. per 


sq. in. 

Impact Strength—Energy to break ft.-Ilb.— 
Ads , 

Impact Strength—Per in. sq. ft.-lb.—4.8-6.3. 


Molding Shrinkage—.005-.007 in. per in. 
Flexural Strength—8400-8800 lb. per sq. in. 


% Swell- 


Water Absorption % Gain ing 


24 hrs. A.S.T.M. method 0.4-0.9 0.05-0.1 
5 hrs. boiling 2-in. disk 1.4-1.9 0.26-0.38 
24 hrs. boiling 2-in. disk 3.0-3.9 0.64-0.83 


Heat Resistance—Recommended for use where 
molded parts are to be subjected to tempera- 
tures up to 300 deg. F. (149 deg. C.) 


The physical and electrical data were 
determined by A.S.T.M. (or standard) 
samples under A.S.T.M. (or standard) 
tests. Pieces were molded under condi- 
tions that would impart their best finished 
properties. 


Tragacanth Substitute 


The shortage of high grade gum traga- 
canth ribbon has caused many users of 
this grade to seek substitutes. The Glyco 
Products Co., Inc., is now offering 
Gomagel which is said to give the same 
viscosity and body in water as gum traga- 
canth ribbon. 

Gomagel is a pure white, edible protein 
powder, made from freely available 
domestic raw materials. Its use is indi- 
cated in pharmaceuticals, tooth pastes, 
cosmetics, textile finishes, polishes and for 
all purposes where the bodying of aqueous 
solutions is a desirable factor. 


Nitrogen Isotope Commercially 
Available 

The Eastman Kodak Company has an- 

nounced that the nitrogen isotope of 

atomic weight 15 is now commercially 

available in the form of ammonium nitrate 
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in which the nitrogen of the NH, radical 
has been enriched by the chemical ex- 
change method of Harold C. Urey. 

The new product may be obtained in 
two concentrations, 30 atom per cent N” 
and 7 atom per cent N*. It is to be sold 
on the basis of N* in excess of normal 
concentration. The prices announced are 
15 cents per milligram of N* for the 7 per 
cent concentration and 20 cents for the 
30 per cent concentration. Standard 
packaging units are 100 milligrams or 
multiples thereof. 


Sublan 


Sublan is a new material recently intro- 
duced by Glyco Products Co., Inc. It 
is made from domestic raw materials and 
is freely available for civilian use. In 
appearance it closely resembles lanolin, 
being a light colored stiff paste. It has a 
melting point of 55°C. to 60°C., and a 
surface tack similar to that of lanolin. 
Sublan is insoluble in water, glycerin and 
most water soluble liquids. It is partially 
soluble in alcohol and vegetable oils. It 
is soluble in toluol and mineral spirits in 
the cold, and soluble in mineral oil when 
heated. Mineral oil solutions form soft 
gels on cooling. 

Because of its water insolubility, it is 
suggested as a seal in lines carrying water 
and water soluble liquids. It is of interest 
for the dressing, finishing and softening of 
leather and similar products. It is also 
suggested as a protective coating for 
metals and as a grease and lubricant. 


Silico-Superphosphate 
When one part of ground serpentine is 
mixed with three parts of newly-made 
superphosphate, a chemical reaction takes 
place and the product known as serpentine 
superphosphate is obtained. This product is 
now finding application in New Zealand, 
where it is being used to replace, in part, 
the ordinary type of superphosphate. Ser- 
pentine superphosphate contains the mag- 
nesium and silica of the original serpen- 
tine, but these are in more active form 
than in the original rock. It is said that 
the active silica in this mixture is an aid 
to plant growth, and the product was, in 
fact, first called “silico-superphosphate.” 
The phosphate content of serpentine 
superphosphate is less soluble than that in 
ordinary superphosphate, but is still avail- 
able to plants. This reduced solubility 
often is an advantage in areas where the 
soil tends to “fix” the phosphate or render 
it unavailable when the phosphate is ap- 
plied in the soluble form. Serpentine 
superphosphate thus supplies both mag- 
nesium and phosphate to the soil. It also 
contains some of the “trace” elements that 
are sometimes lacking in cultivated soils 
and must be supplied. The cobalt content 
of serpentine superphosphate is of special 
importance in New Zealand.—The Chem- 
ical Trade Journal and Chemical Engineer, 
Jan. 30, 1942. 
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Spectrometer for Gas Analysis 


For industrial research, refineries, and 
chemical plants, a mass spectrometer is 
announced by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company. 

The unit is essentially a high-vacuum 
tube containing electrodes, filament, slit 
system, and an electron collector. The 
gas or vapor to be studied is subjected to 
bombardment by a narrowly defined beam 
of electrons in the order of 10-° amperes. 
The pressure of gas in the ionization 
chamber where the bombardment takes 
place, is about 10°** mm. of mercury or 
lower. The ions thus formed are accel- 
erated through two narrow parallel slits 
in two parallel plates at a potential dif- 
ference of from 100 to 1000 volts. The 
ions emerge from the second slit as a 





narrowly defined beam of very nearly the 
same energy. This, beam is then deflected 
by a uniform magnetic field designed to 
sort the ions according to their mass-to- 
charge ratio. Thus the spectrometer 
gives directly information about the rela- 
tive abundance of different kinds of 
molecular ion fragments formed when 
molecules of a particular kind are struck 
by electrons of known energy. 

For quantitive indication of the gas to 
be measured, the ions strike a metal cup 
connected to ground through a very high 
resistance. The voltage developed across 
this resistor is fed to the grid of an elec- 
trometer tube. This amplifies the current 





so it can be read with a sensitive galva- 
nometer. 

The spectrometer has been used success- 
fully in studying patterns of organic mole- 
cules and in determining the purity of 
gas samples. Sensitivity in the case of 
air is one part in 100,000. Separation of 
mass 108 from mass 109 has been made. 

Entire assembly is enclosed by steel 
panels having a black crackle finish 
except for the control panels which are 
Micarta. Panels are hinged for accessi- 
bility to all parts. The unit is mounted 
on a rubber-tired truck for portability. 
Only outside connections required are 110 
volts a-c and water connections for cool- 
ing the pumps. 


Illuminated Magnifier 

Initially developed to examine the inside 
portion of a valve and to permit close 
inspection of the valve seat, this product 
of E. W. Pike & Co. consists of a set of 
achromatic triple lenses threaded into a 
Bakelite frame to permit focusing, and a 
special “Dalite” lamp in a plastic cylinder 





which serves as a handle. At the outer 
end of the cylinder is a cord carrying a 
circuit switch and plug for connection to 
electric outlet. This electric unit can be 
substituted by a flash-light case illuminated 
by two dry cell batteries. It is claimed 
that defects can readily be seen at a dis- 
tance of two feet from the eye. 
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PACKAGING & CONTAINER 





FORUM 


By Richard W. Lahey 


— > < oe 


WPB Surveys Containers 


T the request of the War Pro- 
duction Board the Department 
of Commerce has undertaken a 
comprehensive survey of container manu- 
facture and use, according to a joint an- 
nouncement by the Department and the 
Board. 





The survey was requested because a 
shortage of materials is causing serious 
problems in the packaging and shipment 
It is designed to pro- 
vide a complete picture of the situation 
for the information and guidance of the 
War Production Board, other interested 
Government agencies, the container indus- 
tries and the public. 

The 


plastic 


f commodities. 


will cover metal, glass 
paper containers, closures 
(caps, etc.), shipping cartons, wooden 
barrels, steel drums, wooden boxes, col- 
lapsible tubes and other containers in com- 
mon use, 

Inquiries will be sent to some 3,000 
container manufacturers in order to ob- 


survey 
and 


tain necessary information on packaging 
uses, raw materials, productive capacity 
and other important factors, as well as 
on products for which different types of 
containers are used and other pertinent 
facts. 

This project will be handled in the War 
Production Board by the Division of 
Statistics and the container Branch and 
in the Department of Commerce by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and the Bureau of the Census. The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com: 
merce will handle all contacts with the 
industries involved. 

Information obtained in the survey will 
be used as the basis for deciding container 
policies. At the present time data concern- 
ing the use of various types of containers 
is far from complete. This makes it diffi- 
cult to determine the most efficient use of 
the materials that are available and to 
ease the problems arising from restrictive 
orders, such as the recent tin can order 
of the War Production Board, which has 


356 





caused considerable disturbance in the in- 
dustries concerned. 

It is conceivable that some commodi- 
ties may have to go without containers. 
One of the major reasons for the survey 
is to determine how many shipping and 
consumer packages can be retained with- 
out interfering with the war effort. 


Burlap Order Amended 


Reports of sales of used, damaged or 
re-sewn burlap at prices higher than 
the ceilings applicable to new burlap have 
resulted in the issuance on Feb. 11th of 
clarifying amendments to Price Schedules 
No. 18 by Leon Henderson, Administra- 
tor of the Office of Price Administration, 
to prevent further misinterpretations or 
evasions, The amendments became effec- 
tive February 7. 

The burlap price schedule (No. 18) as 
originally issued was intended to cover 
not only new material, but used, damaged 
and re-sewn burlap as well. Since its 
issuance, OPA has discovered that some 
sellers, taking advantage of the acute 
demand for burlap, have been disposing 
of second-hand and damaged materials at 
prices higher than those obtaining for new 
burlap under price ceiling. The amendment 





Editor’s Comment: Your attention is 
directed to Mr. Maurice F. Crass’ 
excellent article on containers. It ts 
a clear and chronological history of the 
restrictive orders and other steps taken 
to alleviate shortages of containers for 
materials entering into our war efforts. 
It covers all types of containers used 
in our industry and should prove help- 
ful to those concerned with these prob- 
lems. A notice of a survey to be made 
by the Department of Commerce for 
the W. P. B. on container manufacture 
and use appearing in this section may 
indicate how important this problem 
has become. (Page 348) 
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makes clear that the schedule applies to 
all burlap. 

In cases where re-sewn burlap is made 
up of more than one construction, the 
maximum price applicable is that at which 
the lowest priced component is ceilinged. 

The amendment to Price Schedule No. 
55, which sets ceiling prices on second- 
hand bags, is merely to end confusion that 
has arisen concerning the pricing of bags 
manufactured of second-hand materials. 
Under the original schedule, a second- 
hand bag was defined as one that had been 
used one or more times, emptied and then 
resold for further use as a container. 
Sometimes, however, second-hand bags are 
ripped apart and the material re-worked 
into smaller containers. Containers are 
also manufactured from re-sewn burlap. 
It was the status, under the price schedule, 
of these re-sewn and re-worked bags that 
had been in doubt. The amendment makes 
it clear that any container manufactured 
from second-hand material is covered by 
the schedule. 


Care of Textile Bags 





Editor’s Note: The following release 
from the Department of Agriculture 
on the care of textile bags on the farms 
has partial application in manufactur- 
ing plants. It is published in the interest 
of conservation for our War Efforts. 











The care of bags and sacks has become 
an important economy on farms, says the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, as war 
has restricted shipments of jute, the raw 
material of burlap, and the entire output 
of canvas and duck has been allotted for 
military purposes. 

Practical ways of conserving bags, as 
outlined by M. A. R. Kelley of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineer- 
ing, are: Pile so as to keep bags dry and 
so as to discourage raids by rats and mice. 
Prevent umnecessary wear and _ tear. 
Shake out empties so no residue remains. 
Store empties so they will keep dry for 
use again. Damp burlap rots quickly. If 
bags are wet hang them in the open until 
entirely dry. Darn and patch bags to 
reclaim them and keep them in circulation. 

There are two simple methods of stack- 
ing bagged feed, grain, fertilizer or other 
materials. One way is to stand the first 
tier of sacks on end on a movable floor of 
narrow boards nailed to joists. The sacks 
are set far enough apart to admit air and 
light and to permit patrol by cats and small 
dogs. The air keeps the bags dry. The 
light, cats and dogs keep down inroads of 
rodents. Space and light also decrease the 
number of cuts by rats and mice. Other 
tiers of sacks are laid flat, each tier at 
right angles to the previous tier, an ar- 
rangement which admits air and light. A 


(Continued on page 386) 
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N E v . C + E M | C A L S Roxalin Flexible Finishes, Elizabeth, N. J., has intro- 
duced a new transparent liquid coating that prevents 


flying glass splinters due to concussion and vibration. 


It is called Roxaneal. M. A. Dorian, chief chemist, 
r O R | N D U S T R Y is demonstrating the new material which does not 
obstruct light and is easily applied by brushing. 
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Company’s plant in Maryland which produces active carbon for industry. 


Aetive Carbon in 


Crystallization Processes 


By Martin Faye and Ralph A. Hagberg 
Industrial Chemical Sales Division 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


The tonnage of active carbon used in the purification 
of organic chemicals steadily increases with the rise of 
the organic chemical industry. This article takes up the 
purification of crystalline organic substances where 


active carbon seems to get its most extensive workout. 
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ITHIN recent years, the ton- 

age of active carbon being 

used in the purification of or- 
ganic chemicals has steadily increased. 
No doubt, the greatest reason for this 
increase is the fact that it has grown 
along with the organic chemical industry, 
where each day some new product is being 
introduced to the trade. However, another 
important reason is the fact that purifica- 
tion with active carbon is more and more 
supplementing older methods of purifica- 
tion. 

When a purification problem arises, the 
organic chemical manufacturer seeks a 
method which gives him the purest prod- 
uct at the lowest cost. Conventional 
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TABLE I 
Sample Yield Melting Point Color 
1. Gallic Acid Technical. a 237-239° C. with 
, : : decomp. Tan-Gray 

2. Gallic Acid Recrystallized 243-245° C. with 

from water alone. 58% decomp. Tan, Flesh Colored 
3. Gallic Acid treated with 1% 244-248° C. with 

Active Carbon. 63% decomp. White 





methods can be considered i. e., distilla- 
tion, crystallization, chemical bleaching, 
sublimation, etc, the choice being governed 
by the chemical. and physical properties 
of the substance being purified. Purifica- 
tion by active carbon may frequently re- 
place or supplement any of these older 
methods, depending on the economics of 
the process and also the amount and nature 
of the impurity to be removed. Numerous 
examples can be cited where active car- 
bon treatment is used for the purification 
of organic liquids. However, in view of 
the fact that active carbon is more exten- 
sively used for purification of crystalline 
organic substances, this discussion jis con- 
fined to the use of active carbon in the 
crystallization processes. 

The purity of crystalline organic com- 
pounds is generally measured by melt- 
ing point, color and crystal structure. The 
impurities to be removed from the raw 
material are products of side-reactions, 
colloids, gum, etc. These cause a lowering 
of the melting point, impart an undesirable 
odor, color, and, in the case of edible 
products, impart an “off” flavor. In some 
cases these impurities can be removed by 
crystallizing the product from a suitable 
solvent, and repeating this operation until 
the desired purity is attained. However, 
in most cases, it is much more economical 
to remove these impurities from the crude 
liquor by adsorption with active carbon 
prior to crystallization. 

To illustrate the benefit of active carbon 
treatment, let us consider a few case his- 
tories taken from our own _ laboratory 
work. Table I shows the results on the 
purification of gallic acid. 

These results are interesting because 
they show that not only has the active 
carbon treatment given a much purer 
product as regards melting point and color, 
but also results in a greater yield. This 
increased yield alone more than compen- 
sates for the added cost of the active car- 
bon treatment. 

In Table II, a technical chemical of 
much lower purity than in the case of 


gallic acid is being purified. In purifying 
technical alpha Naphthol, a single crystal- 
lization in conjunction with active carbon 
gives better results than could be obtained 
by several recrystallizations without the 
use of active carbon. 

In addition to improving the melting 
point, yield, and color, there are other 
advantages in the use of active carbon, 
which although indirect, are none the less 
real, In cases where active carbon is not 
used, and it is necessary to make repeated 
crystallizations from a solvent, impurities 
in the form of colloids, color bodies, gums, 
etc., become more concentrated as the 
mother liquor is reworked. The crystals 
formed from these reworked liquors fre- 
quently attain an “off” color or odor. Also, 
due to the fact that these impurities tend 
to be adsorbed on the crystal surface, the 
crystallization is retarded and frequently 
the crystal structure is “deformed.” Ob- 
viously, if the liquor had been treated with 
active carbon prior to crystallization, these 
impurities would have been removed and 
these problems would not occur. 

Resides the impurities which affect the 
melting point, yield, crystal growth, etc., 
there are also certain impurities which 
may be called “intangibles.” These impuri- 
ties do not show up in the usual physical 
or chemical analyses but nevertheless, can 
be very troublesome. An example of an 
“intangible” impurity is the bodies in corn 
sugar, which, if not removed by active car- 
bon treatment, would cause foaming and of 
course this would be very troublesome 
when this sugar is used so much for candy 
making. 

While active carbon is commonly em- 
ployed for removal of organic impurities, 
it is frequently found to be of value for 
removing inorganic impurities. Since all 
active carbons contain inorganic impurities, 
the removal of the inorganic impurity may 
be in the nature of an ionic exchange and 
will be influenced by the character of the 
ash already present in the carbon. Or, it 
may be that the inorganic cation is com- 
bined with an organic anion to form an 





TABLE II 
Sample Yield Melting Point Color 
1. Alpha Naphthol Technical. 71-80° C. Dark Brown 
2. Alpha Naphthol Recrystal- 
lized from water alone. 53% 87-89° C. Light Brown 
3. Alpha Naphthol treated with 
5% Active Carbon. 55% 90.5-92° C. Flesh 
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organic salt which is adsorbable by certain 
carbons. 

It is not our purpose to compare these 
theories. The fact which we wish to em- 
phasize is that certain active carbons will 
impart ash while others will actually re- 
move ash from the substance. To illustrate, 
the results in Table III show a comparison 
in the total ash contents of two active car- 
bons before and after treatment with crude 
tartaric acid. Carbon A has actually 
picked up ash from the solution, while 
carbon B has imparted ash to the solution. 





TABLE III 
Ash Content 
Before After 


Treatment with Crude 
Tartaric Acid 


Active Carbon “A"3.83% 5.08% 
Active Carbon “B’14.52% 8.01% 





In view of this phenomenon, it should 
be emphasized that great care should be 
taken in the selection of the proper active 
carbon. 

3esides choice of proper active carbon, 
it is also important to choose the proper 
solvent. In many organic crystallizations, 
water has proven to be the most acceptable 
solvent for reasons of solubility and econ- 
omy. However, there are cases where sol- 
vents other than water have proven more 
satisfactory as can be realized when we 
consider the relation between solubility 
and adsorption. When a solvent is em- 
ployed in which the solubility of the im- 
purity is at a minimum, then the relative 
adsorption of the impurity by active car- 
bon is at a maximum. When the relative 
solubilities of both the desired product 
and the impurities are nearly the same, 
it is quite possible that selective adsorption 
of the impurity will not be accomplished. 
The question of the influences of solubility 
is determined by the equilibrium that 
exists between the affinity of the carbon 
for the impurity. Also involved in the 
equilibrium, is the attraction for the car- 
bon surface. All of this leads to the fact 
that considerable care must also be taken 
in the selection of a solvent. 

In certain of the crystallization proc- 
esses, such as the sugar industry, where 
large tonnages of active carbon are em- 
ployed, considerable economy in the use of 
active carbon has been effected by employ- 
ing counter-current system. A funda- 
mental principle of adsorption is that 
greater amounts of impurities can be re- 
moved or adsorbed as the concentration 
of the impurity increases. Thus, the 
counter-current system is set up in such 
a way that the virgin carbon is applied to 
the partially purified product and the 
spent cake from this filtration is used to 
partially purify the crude untreated liquor. 
Up to fifty per cent. of carbon may be 
saved by a counter-current system. 
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A DROP OF DYE 


Helps To Fill America’s 
Market Basket 


“Dirt farmers” are still skeptical of 

pH tests to determine the need for 

liming soil and using fertilizer. But 

the practical evidence is in bigger 

and better crops... and it’s all in 

favor of Agricultural Experiment 
Stations which have made soil test- 


ing an exact science. 


Active ingredients in soil - testing 
kits are Brom-Thymol Blue, Cresol 
Red and other National dyes. Only 
a few drops are needed to make a 
soil-test solution but since every dye 
for this purpose must be exception- 
ally pure, these specialized types 
are made in National's Pharmaceu- 


tical Laboratories. 


National Research and National 





Technical Service are constantly 

expanding the application of our 
basic production of dyestuffs, in- 
termediates and synthetic organic 


chemicals. National Technical 





Service can help you in their appli- 


cation to your specific problems. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Toke els | 150 Causeway St SAN FRANCISCO 517 Howard St NEW ORLEANS Masonic Temple Bldg 
PROVIDENCE 15 Westminster St CHARLOTTE 201-203 W. First St CHATTANOOGA . James Bldg 
CHICAGO 357 W. Erie St GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bidg PORTLAND, ORE 730 West Burnside 
PHILADELPHIA 200-204 S. Front St ATLANTA 140 Peachtree St TORONTO 137-145 Wellington St, W 





BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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New type of synthetic sizing and finishing agent for textile 
yarns and fabrics has been introduced by Rohm & Haas 


Co. Called Rhotex Size, it is a water soluble resin and 


S Dp = C | \ | T j ec chemically is the sodium salt of polymerized acrylic acid. 
It is designed for replacement of natural gums in sizing. 
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RODUCTION of liquid soaps is 
almost wholly in the hands of 
specialty manufacturers, whose 
chief business is the production ot dis- 
infectants, insecticides and building main- 
tenance supplies. As a_ class, these 
manufacturers are very energetic and 
progressive and it should be added, they 
have done in most instances, an excellent 
job of distribution. 

Liquid soap may be found in almost 
every public place. Lavatories of public 
buildings, hospitals, restaurants, hotels, 
clubs, gasoline stations, railroad cars, 
ships, athletic fields and offices of physi- 
cians and dentists. 





There are several kinds of liquid soap, 
depending on the use to which it is put, 
namely, for washing the hands, such as is 
found in lavatory dispensers; shampoos 
(concentrated, such as used by barbers) 
and the more dilute liquid soap which is 
sold at retail, in small bottles; and liquid 
floor scrubbing soap and for rug shampoo- 
ing. 

In 1939, there were over 39 million 
pounds of liquid soap produced in the 
United States, having a value of about 
three and one-third million dollars. More- 
over, this does not include packaged sham- 
poo, which in 1937 was valued at $3,556,- 
419 (for the variety containing soap). 
For shampoo containing no soap, (soapless 
soaps), production amounted to $1,982,- 
305. Yet, all told, the entire value of 
liquid soap produced, amounts roughly to 
only about 2 per cent of the total United 
States soap production, 

United States Government Specification 
P. S. 618 for Liquid Toilet Soap, requires 
that it shall be a clear solution of pure 
vegetable oil potash or potash and soda 
soap, with or without glycerine or alcohol, 
suitably perfumed and free fromall foreign 
matter. It shall quickly form a satisfac- 
tory lather, and have no injurious effect 
and leave no objectionable odor on the 
skin. 

The detailed requirements are: a. The 
material shall be a clear solution, free 
from objectionable odor, other than that 
from cocoanut oil, and shall form a satis- 
factory lather. b. Total anhydrous soap 
shall be not less than the equivalent of 
15 per cent potash soap. c. Total matter 
insoluble in alcohol shall not exceed 0.5 
per cent. d. Free alkali calculated as 
KOH. shall exceed 0.05 per cent. 
e. Chloride calculated as potassium chlo- 
ride (KC1) shall not exceed 0.3 per cent. 
f. More than traces of sulfates and sugar 
shall not be present. g. All constituents 
shall be calculated on basis of original 
sample. 

The above order, placed in the hands 
of one who knows how, is very easy of 
execution. However, there are tricks 
to every trade, and soapmaking is no 
exception. 


not 


Until the present emergency, cocoanut 
oil, with few exceptions, was almost ex- 
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clusively used in the manufacture of liquid 
toilet soap and shampoo. However, now 
that the supply of cocoanut oil is daily 
becoming more and more curtailed, other 
oils will have to be substituted. 
Cocoanut oil is generally used because 
it produces a liquid soap which is fluid 
even in a 40 per cent concentration, while 
soaps produced with other oils, jel at a 
much lower concentration. Thus cocoanut 
liquid soap may be produced in concen- 
trated form, to conserve containers and for 
economy in shipping:cost. Secondly, co- 
coanut soap produces the most profuse 
lather of all oil soaps. It lathers even 
in sea water. This liquid soap remains 
clear and fluid at low temperatures and 


tions, the following materials will be re- 
quired: 100 pounds of cocoanut oil, 28 
pounds of 88-92 per cent solid caustic 
potash and the balance, water of zero 
hardness. 


Small Batch Formula 


In practice, this is considered a small 
batch, and it is usually produced on a 
much larger scale. However, the prin- 
ciple is the same whether a large or small 
volume is produced. Soft water is a pre- 
requisite. This is to eliminate calcium, 
magnesium, iron and aluminum salts 


which would otherwise be precipitated 
by the soap and so impede filtration. 
Even filtration is no assurance that some 













to 


be 


may piped individual dispenser 
valves, from a central reservoir tank. 

Although this soap has many virtues, it 
also has a few drawbacks, chief of which 
is that although it is produced as neutral 
as is consistent with complete and proper 
saponification, the soap is rather irritating 
to many people. Office workers often 
complain of chapped hands, which they 
attribute to the soap. 

To produce high grade liquid soap, 
cochin cocoanut oil is used. This oil 
produces a soap which is water white and 
has little odor. Ceylon or Manila oil, 
which is the second grade, can also be 
used. This oil however, produces a straw 
colored soap, with a definite nutty odor. 

To produce 720 pounds of soap in ac- 
cordance with United States Specifica- 
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LIQUID SOAP 
MANUFACTURING 
TECHNIQUE 


entirely in the hands of specialty manufacturers. 







By Benjamin Levitt, Consulting Chemist 


There are several kinds of liquid soap—hand soap. 
shampoo, liquid floor serubbing soaps, rug sham- 
poos, ete. This is the story of the formulation and 


methods of production of liquid soaps which is almost 


colloidal particles of metallic soaps will 
not pass through and be again precipitated 
in storage. 

A good supply of soft water may be 
obtained by means of a zeolite water 
softener. These machines are produced 
in a number of sizes. Some employ 
natural greensand as the softener, while 
others are filled with artificial zeolite 
which may be used with equal efficacy. 
After the capacity of treatment has been 
reached, the zeolite is regenerated with 
brine and the mineral may be used over 
and over infinitely for many years. 

In large scale production, there is some 
economy in the use of solid caustic potash. 
This, however, requires the use of a potash 
dissolving tank and a block and chain for 
lifting the drums of potash into the dis- 
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Photo by Elizabeth Arden 


Beautiful hair like this is the promised result of using a good liquid shampoo. 


solving tank. Caustic potash, of course, 
is also available in the liquid state which 
is attractive because of the ease of manipu- 
lation. After solution is made of the solid 
caustic potash, it should be pumped to a 
storage tank which is situated above the 
kettle, so that the solution maybe run 
by gravity into a scale tank. Cocoanut 
oil should be melted out and pumped to a 
storage tank above the kettle. 

The kettle may be a steam jacket steel 
tank with a suitable slow agitator. 


Procedure 


The weighed oil is run into the kettle 
and 50 pounds of softened water is added. 
These are heated to 150°F. and while 
agitating slowly, the equivalent of 28 
pounds of solid potash is run in, slowly. 
The oil soon emulsifies and finally the 
mass becomes thick and translucent. It 
may then be allowed to set for an hour 
to complete the saponification. The soap 
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is then tested for alkalinity. If it shows 
more than 0.1 per cent free caustic potash, 
proper adjustment should be made; on the 
other hand if the soap is weak the correct 
amount of potash must be added. Water 
is then added to dissolve the soap and it 
is finally made up to the proper volume. 
Theory of saponification: The saponifi- 
cation number of cocoanut oil is about 
252, which means that 252 mg. of 100 per 
cent KOH is necessary to saponify 1 gram 
of oil. Therefore to saponify 100 pounds, 
25.2 pounds of 100 per cent KOH will be 
needed. Since solid potash contains 90 
per cent KOH, 25.2 divided by 0.9 equals 
28 pounds. Where a solution of potash 
is used, the per cent solution strength 
is used as the divisor instead of 0.9 as 
indicated in the example just given. 
The liquid soap is now pumped from 
the kettle to an overhead storage cooling 
and settling tank. Perfume (about 1 per 
cent) may now be added and the soap is 
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pumped through the refrigerating system 
and finally filtered. 

Some authorities suggest a period of 
aging for about two weeks during which 
time the soluble impurities coagulate and 
precipitate naturally, in the settling tank 
before filtration is begun. Where refrig- 
eration is used, the aging period may be 
dispensed with. 

There are a number of filtering devices 
suitable for liquid soap. There are some 
filters which employ a mat of powdered 
asbestos, others use paper, etc. Some are 
pressure filters or vacuum machines, while 
still others employ gravity flow. The 
latter are slow, but produce good results 
nevertheless. The type of filtration equip- 
ment depends on the particular needs and 
no hard and fast rule can be laid down. 

Suggestions are often presented by soap 
authorities as to the necessity of adding 
alcohol, for clarity. This is not true. 
Most liquid soap contains no alcohol, and 
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such addition is unnecessary when the oil 
has been properly saponified. 

The various grades of liquid soap as 
sold through janitor supply houses are, 
15 per cent, 30 per cent and 40 per cent 
anhydrous content. These grades 
may be produced as easily as_ that 
described above, by merely adjusting the 
water content. 


soap 


Water soluble alkali resisting colors are 
sometimes used to give special character 
to liquid soap. A one or two per cent 
solution of the dye is made and the re- 
quisite amount is added to produce the 
shade desired. This is usually done at 
the time the perfume is added. The fol- 
lowing colors may be used: Pink—Rhoda- 
mine B ; Yellow—Metanil Yellow ; Amber 
—Bismark Opal—F luorescene ; 
Strawberry—a mixture of Rhodamine B 
and Bismark Brown. One pound of most 
dyes will color 1500 gallons of liquid soap, 
but fluorescene will tint twice that amount. 

Hospitals sometime require addition of 
cresol or pine oil to liquid soap so as to 
impart a sanitizing odor. 


Brown; 


About two per 


POTASH 
ve 





cent of either chemical may be stirred 
in before filtering. 

Packaging : Liquid soap is sold in 55, 30 
and 5 gallon drums and in gallon cans. 


Shampoo 

For shampoo, a 20 per cent liquid 
soap is quite generally used. To make 
the soap less irritating, part of the 
oil may be substituted with olive, corn, 
soya or any low titre oil that is available. 
The procedure is the same as described 
above. One should remember however, 
that all other oils produce a more viscous 
solution than does cocoanut oil. Considera- 
tion must also be given to the different 
saponification numbers of the oils used. 
Most of them will require less potash than 
cocoanut oil, as shown below. 

Shampoo for the barber trade is almost 
always colored with fluorescene, and well 
perfumed. This is sold in gallon jugs or 
in drums to the wholesale supplier. 

For the consuming public, shampoo is sold 
in small bottles, usually of the three td four 
ounce size. This requires filling and cap- 


ping machines. There are a great number 
of these on the market. A _ labelling 
machine is also required for large scale 
production. 


Liquid Floor Scrubbing Soaps 

Liquid scrub soaps are generally pro- 
duced by saponifying linseed, corn, soy- 
bean oils or combinations of such with 
potash and diluting to 15 per cent concen- 
tration of anhydrous soap. Between two 
and five per cent steam distilled pine oil is 
added before filtration. This soap is used 
for scrubbing and mopping floors in public 
buildings and for shampooing rugs. 

Scrub soap is also sold in pint and 
quart bottles and in gallon cans for house- 
hold use, such as cleaning painted wood- 
work, rugs, etc. Explicit directions for 
rug cleaning should be given on the label 
of the container. This type of soap is 
usually sold in department stores, and by 
janitor suppliers. 


Oils Other Than Cocoanut 
In saponifying oils other than cocoanut, 
it should be borne in mind, that consider- 


Below, a typical liquid soap plant drawn 
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ably more intensive boiling is necessary. 
The lye must be added little by little until 
it is entirely combined with the oil. Each 
addition is made only after the oil has 
taken up the potash which has been added 
previously. When complete saponification 
has been reached, the mass becomes thick 
and transparent. Then water is added to 
proper dilution. 

All of these directions may be entirely 
satisfactory when the oils mentioned are 
available at a price justifying their use in 
the manufacture of soap. On the other 
hand, the War Production Board may for- 
bid the use of oils in processes where gly- 
cerin is not recovered. This should not be 
extended to liquid soap manufacture be- 
cause the entire consumption by this indus- 
try is such an infinitesimal portion of the 
whole soap industry. Availability of 
cocoanut oil, is another consideration of 
prime importance. 

In this respect relief may be had by 
resorting to Babassu oil from Brazil, 
although the supply is small. This is the 


best substitute for cocoanut oil. There is 
also some palm kernel oil from Latin 
America which is interchangeable with 
cocoanut oil. 

John A. E. Orloski, writing in the 
December 27, 1941 number of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, hails Brazil as the 
world’s greatest potential producer of 
vegetable oils, but he adds that Brazil has 
as yet not benefitted materially in this 
respect because this source of wealth has 
neither been well surveyed nor exploited. 
He estimates that under proper exploita- 
tion, the babassu nut can become five 
times more valuable to Brazil than its 
coffee crop. While we should positively 
help Brazil to develop this commodity, our 
major difficulty at present is lack of 
transportation, 

As substitutes for the oils there are the 
fatty acid byproducts from refining of the 
edible oils. There are also a number of 
distilled isolates from fatty acids. Red 
oil (oleic acid) either alone or in part 
makes a good liquid soap. 


from a flow sheet submitted by the author. 
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The following oils may be suggested: 


Oil Kz Iodine Val. Titre °C. 
Babassu 239-246 16 
Castor 181 85 
Cocoanut 252-260 8 23 
Corn 187-193 111-128 2 
Cottonseed 195 112 33-36 
Linseed 188-195 175-202 20 
Oleic Acid 200 on 6 
Olive 185-196 79-90 20-22 
Palm Kernel 248 13 2 
Peanut Oil 186-194 88-98 27-30 
Rapeseed 175 100 12 
Sesame 188-193 109-112 
Soy Bean 189-193 122-135 
Sunflower 189-194 120-136 17-20 
Teaseed 196 90 20 


It is realized that for the present at 
least, some of these oils are not available. 
Prices on most oils range from 12 cents 
per pound upward. An attempt is being 
made by Washington to stabilize prices 
and set a ceiling. Prices of soap will of 
course depend on the price that the soaper 
has to pay for oils and as always, the 
consumer pays the bill. 
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CISWMNICAL SPECIALLY 
COMPANY NEWS 
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Gulick Urges Preparation for Post-war Era 


ISE policies now and after 

the defense period can pre- 

vent widespread unemploy- 
ment in the post-war era, Charles P. 
Gulick, president and chairman of the 
board, National Oil Products Co., Har- 
rison, N. J., pointed out in his latest 
“letter-to-employees.” 

“Most of us are seriously concerned 
about what will happen when the war is 
over,’ Mr. Gulick said in his current 
“Talk No. 43” on “What Lies Ahead for 
America?” Will there be a depression? 
Will millions of jobs end suddenly? Is 
industry now expanding so fast that many 
plants will later 
business? 


have to go out of 


“These questions can be answered. 





Schneider Forms Tesco Co. 

T. E. Schneider, for many years sales 
manager of the chemical division of Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp., for- 
merly International Agricultural Corp., 
has resigned following his purchase of the 
detergent products division of the com- 
pany’s business. 

Mr. Schneider’s new company, known 
as the Tesco Chemical Co., is now manu- 


T. E. Schneider 


facturing a complete line of cleaning 
specialties, vegetable oil soaps, soap 
powders and disinfectants in a new Atlanta 
plant. 

Tesco Chemical Co. is also acting as 
distributor in the southeast for several 
well-known companies making allied 
products which are widely used in the 
textile field. 
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When the war is over there certainly will 
have to be a period of readjustment. 
Millions of men will be released from our 
armed forces. Millions of workers now 
making defense goods also will be seeking 
jobs. But this does not mean that a 
major depression is inevitable. Wise pol- 
icies now and after the defense period can 
prevent widespread unemployment.” 

Steps should be taken now by both the 
government and by American industry to 
cope with the problems which will arise 
after the war, Mr. Gulick contended. 

“Every company must review its own 
situation and do everything possible to 
prepare for the post-defense period,” he 
said, 

Industry’s part in readjustment will re- 


quire careful adherence to a broad, basic 
program, similar to an eight-point plan 
outlined in his letter, Mr. Gulick con- 
tended. 

Highlights of this suggested plan in- 
cluded development of new and improved 
products; planning for the re-training of 
workers released from the army and from 
defense industries when the present emer- 
gency ends; avoidance of excessive inven- 
tories during the defense period and 
endeavoring to prevent customers from 
overbuying and making every effort to 
keep costs and prices down. 

Five important steps which should be 
taken by the government to assure that 
money will be invested and thus create 
these new jobs also were outlined by Mr. 
Gulick. They included holding the public 
debt to a size which will not further en- 
danger the value of our currency; making 
investments attractive by allowing those 
who risk their money to keep enough 
earnings to make the venture worthwhile 
and setting up tax policies which en- 
courage, not penalize, “rainy day” reserves 
and savings. 
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New Reardon Container 


Adoption of a new style container for 
water paints by the Reardon Co., St. Louis, 
was announced recently. 

The new package is different from the 
style previous!y used by the manufacturer 
in that it is of the “flare” style and also in 
that it is equipped with a bail handle. 

Reardon has its principal plant in St. 
Louis, and also operates plants in Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and Montreal. 

The firm’s leading brand is known in 
the trade as ” now available in 
the new style convenient pails. Other 
brands, also offered in the attractive litho- 
graphed containers include: Modex, Bon- 
dex Primer, Venostone and the R.W.K. 
brands. 


“Bondex, 


These products are sold by company to 
jobbers who in turn distribute them to 
dealers, painters, industrial plants, con- 
tractors, building owners and other users 
of casein and water paints. 
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The new style pails, manufactured by 
the Owens-Illinois Can Co. are useful for 
painters as mixing buckets, janitors as 
scrub buckets, auto-wash boys, and the 
farmer as feed buckets, 


City PCO’s Meet 


An educational and general “informa- 
tional” meeting sponsored by the New 
York Pest Control Association and Pro- 
fessional Exterminators Association was 
held Tuesday, March 10th at 7:30 P. M. 
at Hotel Commodore, N. Y. City. 

Included was a discussion on chemical 
shortages, problems of supplies and equip- 
ment including automobile tires (new and 
retreading). 

The feature of the meeting was the 
discussion of the following subjects: 


1. “Field Use of Poisons and Anti- 
dotes.” Ernest M. Mills, field agent, 
of U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

“Poisons, their Actions and Anti- 
dotes.” Dr. James C. Munch, Con- 
sulting Pharmacologist of U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service; Professor of 
physiology and pharmacology and 
director of research, Temple Univer- 
sity School of Pharmacy; author of 
several textbooks. 

“Commercial Production of Antidote 
Kits.” Dr. Joseph D. McIntyre, 
President, D. Jayne & Son, Philadel- 
phia. 


Arrangements were made by: Profes- 
sional Exterminators Association; Joseph 
Finneman, President, Milford Oachs, Sec- 
retary and New York Pest Control Asso- 
ciation; William O. Buettner, President, 
William J. Parker, Sect.-Treas. 
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ONE OF A SERIES of advertisements designed to keep you posted on du Pont products and services. 


Sulfamie fleid May Hels You 
BREAK A BOTTLENECK 


You can get it now in commercial quan- 
tities. It has many unusual advantages. 





Sulfamic acid is a white 
crystalline solid. The pH 
range approaches that of 
Sulfuric, Nitric and Hydro- 
chloric Acids. 





Sulliente Acid was first manufactured by 
du Pont during 1938. During the four years 
: following its introduction the use of Sulfamic Acid 

and certain of its salts has greatly increased. Among 
’ the known applications are: 


Sulfamic Acid;— Nitrite Removal—Laboratory Reagent— 
Leather Tanning— Electroplating & Refining Metals— 





Washing rinse or Fixing Agent for textile dyes. 


Sulfamates; — Flame Proofing — Weed Killing — Aldehyde 
Addition Products — Textile Finishing Agents 


€ 
x “This new bulletin tells all 
c ; about ‘Sulfamic Acid and 


its Salts.” Write for your 
- copy today (on your com- 








E. Il. pu PoNnT DE Nemours & Co. 


pany letterhead, please).” INCORPORATED 


; | Wilmington, Delaware 
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Need for even greater quantities of glycerine for pro- 
duction of nitroglycerine will spur output of soap in 
spite of loss of Far East sources of fatty oils, notably 
cocoanutand palm. Grease offers distinct possibilities. 


S the full implications of the Far 

Eastern war sink in, with re- 

spect to a growing realization 
of the things this country has depended 
on the Western Pacific areas to furnish, 
there has been an understandable tempta- 
tion on the part of some to go out and 
stock up on soap, for instance, on the 
theory that the shortage of basic oils from 
the Pacific islands will soon be felt. 
Understandable, but unnecessary. 

The situation is in effect, working in 
reverse. Not because no shortage of such 
oils is threatened, but because of the fact. 
Think of the synonym for explosive force, 
nitroglycerine, and the answer is evident. 
Glycerine is needed for unprecedented pro- 
duction of explosives. The projected re- 
quirements for 1942, of glycerine indicate 
that the supply is short of such demand. 
Therefore it will be necessary to find more 
glycerine. Soap and glycerine are synony- 
mous. 

In other words there is likely to be 
plenty of soap this coming year. The 
soap will be short of glycerine, but it will 
be soap, and the glycerine that might 
normally be in the soap will be going into 
explosives. Carrying the circle around 
further, the explosives in time will be used, 
according to present forecasts, to blow 
the Japanese out of the Pacific islands 
that produce the oils that we normally get 
a part of our glycerine supply from. So, 
in time, there will be more glycerine. Pre- 
sumably it can then be used again in soap. 

Whether it will be so utilized again is 
one of those problems of after-the-war 
that can scarcely be answered here, be- 
cause meanwhile many changes will be 
taking place; new materials, possibly new 
processes, and certainly some internal 
adjustments within the soap-making in- 
dustry. Meanwhile, to get glycerine, 
soap production will be high. 


°41 Glycerine Output—A Record 


Reviewing the current fats and oils 
situation, production of glycerine the. past 
year was the highest on record. Neverthe- 
less, the projected demands both for the 
United States and for Lend-Lease pur- 
poses will require that, as one of the most 
vital products in a war economy, glycerine 
production attain its fullest possible ex- 
pansion in this country. This level must 
be held not alone for 1942; additional 
requirements to our own, from associated 
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nations indicate even more definitely, a 
shortage for 1943. 

Representatives of the War Production 
Board are grappling with all the multi- 
tudinous problems; shipping, providing 
metal drums for containers, coordination 
of international requirements with supplies 
of all kinds, and fundamentally providing 
for additional glycerine. It is the last 
phase with which this article is concerned. 

Supplies of oil-yielding fats are a basic 
need, of course. Stocks of copra from 
cocoanuts, babassu and palm kernel nuts 
are being located, in Latin American coun- 
tries, Africa, accessible South Seas islands. 
The Philippines were a world-source of 
cocoanut oil, and previously to the war 
there, accounted for one-third of American 
glycerine output. Providing the WPB can 
solve its shipping problem, and gear ships 
to new supply sources and safe routes, 
nuts and such vegetable sources of essen- 
tial oils will be available to produce the 
needed glycerine. 

As a preliminary to dealing with a 
major phase of the situation, the recovery 
of glycerine in soap manufacture, at the 
instance of the WPB there was organized 
a Soap and Glycerine Industries Advisory 
Committee. With J. B. Davis as Govern- 
ment representative, and numbering almost 
a score of soap and chemical manufactur- 
ing executives and other special industry 
members, this group, with sub-committees, 
has been meeting in Washington. 


Liquid and Potash Soaps 


Early this month, meeting with another 
Government representative, G. A. Wrisley, 
a number of manufacturing problems were 
considered; specifications in liquid and 
potash soap manufacturing to insure max- 
imum production, and conservation of 
glycerine, and industrial adjustments. The 





Glycerine and Soap 


our war effort 
Americans place “Cleanliness next 
to Godliness.”’? The average Ameri- 
ean family has been using about 
150 pounds of soap products a year, 
or about $15 worth a family of 
five. Strangely enough to the lay- 
man our Government is encouraging 
not discouraging soap production 
and consumption—Here are the 
very excellent reasons why this is so. 


Fortunately for 
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major recommendations of this group, as 
a result of its sessions, are doubtless al- 
ready in the hands of the manufacturers 
concerned, or will be shortly, so need 
not be detailed here. 

One objective is to obtain 90 per cent. 
recovery of available glycerine, which it 
is believed, will offset Far Eastern losses, 
estimated 15-20 million pounds, when 
taken with other measures now projected. 
Large manufacturers are planning to use 
their extensive equipment in deglycerin- 
izing their oils as completely as possible. 
Smaller producers, having less elaborate 
equipment and other facilities, may not be 
required to effect a complete recovery 
of the glycerine in their products, because 
of the relatively small quantities obtained, 
and probable excessive cost of getting such 
amounts. 

A possible solution under consideration 
is for larger plants to make part of their 
facilities available to smaller units in re- 
covering larger amounts of glycerine. 

Further assistance to the smaller units 
of the industry contemplates making avail- 
able to them supplies of deglycerinized 
oils, and possible changes of specifications 
which will permit maximum recovery. 
Soaps made without glycerine as a by- 
product will be eliminated, requiring use 
of materials to result in a satisfactory 
by-product. 

Some problems inherent in this general 
objective, which have been considered 
and to some extent temporarily solved, 
include the fundamental one of producing 
a satisfactory soap, and still turning over 
an adequate margin of glycerine; up to 
the present stage substantial quantities of 
this component have been left in soaps, 
it was found, and the opinion was that its 
removal would not impair quality, on the 
ground that glycerine has little detergent 
value. 

Liquid and potash soap manufacturers, 
whose product represents approximately 
two per cent. of the soap output of the 
country, have been directed to extract the 
maximum glycerine from their manufactur- 
ing operations, as a part of the program, 
and certain conservation plans will shortly 
become effective. 


Grease as a Glycerine Source 

It is calculated that at least 10 per cent. 
of the 38,000,000 pounds of grease used in 
the nation in 1941 represented recoverable 
glycerine. Part of the program will be 
aimed at adding this 10 per cent. to avail- 
able supplies. The product will be salvaged 
from collected food fats, grease, table 
scraps and lubricants, part of which will 
be available from households, and civilian 
curtailments will be in order. Additional 
supplies from fermentation and supplies 
of glycerine-bearing oils from whales, 
among other sources, are contemplated. 

Pertinent at this stage is a brief sum- 
mary of certain actions at WPB or the 
Office of Price Administration affecting 
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fats and oils. Before the beginning of 
March the OPA revoked its Schedule 
Number 25, issued August 28, 1941, and 
intended at that time to prevent specula- 
tion, hoarding, or undue price rises in 
fats, oils, and their products. It is felt 
that such control no longer is necessary. 

Fats and Oils Schedule Number 53 was 
revised during the preceding month, to 
provide that increases in ocean freight 
rates, war risk insurance, etc., on fats and 
oils shipped into or out of the United 
States, if actually incurred by the seller, 
may be added to the maximum prices of 
this schedule, and decreases must be sub- 
tracted. Sales of fats and oils products in 
finished form, and sales of such products 
in refined form both wholesale and retail 
were exempted from operation of the 
schedule. However, cocoanut oil was not 
exempted. Prices were frozen at all levels 
in the distributive channels, as well as 
at wholesale and retail points, on all crude 
and refined cocoanut oil. 

Maximum prices on soybean and pea- 
nut oils are in effect as of February 4, 
under Price Schedule Number 92, by 
OPA, with ceilings on soybean oil based 
on October 1, 1941 levels, with certain 
adjustments and the same date level for 
peanut oil. Previously these oils were 
covered in the Fats and Oils schedule, and 
are now treated separately for administra- 
tive purposes. It is too early to project 
effects of the glycerine program, or their 
possible effects, on other fats and oils, or 
how these might occur under present 
policies. 

However, before this appears in all 
probability, a full allocation program will 
be in force on glycerine which will restrict 
civilian users to 70 per cent. of 1940 con- 
sumption, provide for defense requirements 
and health supplies, and withdraw supplies 
available for anti-freeze mixtures. There 
will be no supplies for the latter purpose 
at all, it was emphasized. 

As a sidelight, an official trade report 
to Washington has just called attention 
to the plight of Canadian autoists, who 
already have been under such restrictions ; 
in that country the glycol type of anti- 
freeze is favored, and until tightening of 
controls affected this product, the loss of 
alcohol compounds was not so severe as 
it will be in this country. The trade 
report suggested to American manufac- 
turers that if they could supply an anti- 
freeze mixture that neither infringed the 
alcohol nor glycerine bans, it would find 
1 welcoming market. The same will now 
ipply in the United States, obviously. 

However, the War Production Board 
ntends to watch price behavior on gly- 

erine, and ceiling prices should not ex- 
ed general levels prevailing, it is felt. 
Similarly, there should be plenty of soap, 
ven though it may not slide as easily as 
rmerly, and again, there should be no 
‘unaway price manifestations, in the opin- 
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ion of WPB and others engaged on the 
problem. 

The whole problem of producing a soap 
by each manufacturer, which will continue 
to meet the public acceptance of the par- 
ticular product and which at the same 
time will be meeting the primary demand 
of national defense now evolves on the 
soap industry and its allied manufacturers. 
The conferences at Washington evolved no 


new processes; those discussed were the 
same now in use. However, as a result of 
expedients now under way, the future 
developments may be interesting indeed— 
possible education of the public to use of 
familiar products without certain qualities 
hitherto associated with such products, a 
shift in material demands which persist, 
or other evolutions that are now only 
speculation. 


WASHINGTON 


By T. N. SANDIFER 
(Continued from Page 306) 


bilities at the Institute however, and at 
the same time, as a chemical expert of the 
World War I War Industries Board, he 
had certain invaluable qualifications for 
his Washington assignment. 

He has now arranged, as was indicated 
in the February issue, to turn over his 
duties as chief in Washington, to his 
assistant chief, Dr. Ernest W. Reid, also 
an assistant to Dr. Weidlein in the Insti- 
tute. Dr. Reid is now actively serving as 
chief of the Chemical Section, and Dr. 
Weidlein, in conformity to his desire, is 
serving as a senior consultant. Much of 
his interest in Washington centered on the 
development of synthetic rubber, which is 
now a vital concern, 

Two new industry advisory groups have 
been announced within the month, one for 
the Soap and Glycerine industry, and one 
for Dyestuffs manufacturers, 

Membership in the Soap and Glycerine 
Industries Advisory Committee was an- 
nounced as follows, with possible additions 
or changes, since this has been in print: 


J. B. Davis, Government Presiding Officer: 


H. D. Banta, Pres. 
Towa Soap Co. 
810 Valley St. 
Burlington, Iowa 


F. A. Covntway, Pres. 
Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


N. S. Dahl, Gen’! Mer. 
John T. Stanley Co. 
626 West 30th St. 
New York, N Y. 


R. R. Deupree, Pres. 
The Procter & 


Gamble Co. 


Gwynne Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dan Flick, Gen’l Mgr. 
Armour & Co. 
Soap Works 
Union Stock Yards 
Chicago, IIl. 


Gorton Fulton, Pres. 
Beach Soap Co. 
Lawrence. Mass. 


R. H. Giebel, V-Pres. 


Harshaw Chem. Co. 
1945 E. 97th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


W. C. Hardesty. Pres. 
W. C. Hardesty Co. 
41 E. 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Russel H. Young, 
Pres. 
The Davies--Young 
Soap Co. 
No. Findlay St. 
Dayton, Ohio 


E. B. Hurlhurt, Pres. 
The J. B. Williams 
Co. 

Glastonbury, Conn. 


_ 


©. H. Little, Pres. 
Colgate- Palmolive- 
Peet Co. 
105 Hudson St. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


— 


. S. MacIntosh, Pres. 
The Holbrook Mfg. 


Co 
Coles & 18th St. 
Jersey City, N. J 


F. H. Merrill, Pres. 

Los Angeles Soap 
gO 

617 E. First St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


E. A. Moss. V-Pres. 
Swift & Co. 

Soap Works 

Union Stock Yards 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. R. Robson, V-Pres. 
Fels & Cn. 
73rd St. & 

Woodland Ave. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


Werner G. Smith. 
Pres. 
Werner G. Smith 


0. 
2191 W. 110th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


L. Webb, Jr., Pres. 
Hunnewell Soap Co. 
114 W. 2nd St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Membership of the Dyestuff Manufac- 
turers Industry Advisory Committee: 


_ Dr. Arnold L. Lippert of the Textiles, Cloth- 
ing and Leather Goods Branch of the WPB, 
Government Presiding Officer: 


A. R. Chantler Jack Crist 
E. I. du Pont de Southern Dyestuft 
Nemours & Co. Corp. 
Wilmington. Del. Charlotte, N. Car. 


E. K. Halback 
Gen. Dyestuff Corp. T. Thomas Roberts 
New York, N. Y. Arnold Hoffman 


i & Co 
S. C. Moody hoaed bs : 
Amer. Cyanamid Co. Providence, R. I. 

Bound Brook. N. J. 


Dr. H. R= Marshall 
Ciba Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


C. M. Richter 
Pharma Chem. Corp. 


New York, N. Y. 


A series of tightening actions was 
effected during the past few weeks reflect- 
ing the increasing tension in all fields of 
supply. The following steps were reported 
by one or another of the emergency agen- 
cies recently: 

All agar supplies in the hands of per- 
sons holding more than 50 pounds “frozen” 
under General Preference Order M-96. 
This order prohibits purchase or sale by 
or from persons with more than the stip- 
ulated amount, except on specific authori- 
zation by the Director of Industry Opera- 
tions, WPB, or for use in bacteriological 
media. 

Restriction on manufacture of multivita- 
min tablets capsules, pills or liquids con- 
taining more than 5,000 units of Vitamin 
A in the largest daily dose recommended 
by the label or accompanying instructions. 
Restrictions do not apply to certain thera- 
peutic uses, which are excepted by the 
order, L-40. 

Price ceilings set, in Price Schedule 
Number 104, by Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, on Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) on 
sales by producers, primary jobbers and 
resellers. 

Price ceilings set, in Price Schedule 
Number 99, by same agency, on acetyl sal- 
icylic acid, for producers, primary jobbers, 
and wholesale druggists. 

Price ceilings set, in Price Schedule 
103 by same agency, on salicylic acid, for 
producers, primary jobbers, and resellers. 

Price ceilings set, in Price Schedule 
101, by same agency, on citric acid. 

Maximum prices set, in Price Schedule 

(Continued on Page 389) 
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INDUSTRY'S BOOKSHELF 


Chemical Engineering for Production 
Supervision, by David E. Pierce, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York. 
232 p., 57 fig., 29 tables. $2.50. Re- 
viewed by M. C. Molstad, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

This excellent book is the first to be 
written as a result of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Engineering Defense Train- 
ing program. It is based on the notes 
and problems prepared by Mr. Pierce 
and his associates, all of the Rohm and 
Haas staff, for the courses given by 
them for the operators, foremen, and 
supervisors in their company. Most 
of the students were high school grad- 
uates, but few had received any college 
training. The course was therefore 
designed to provide these men with the 
basic information needed to operate 
chemical engineering equipment effic- 
iently, economically, and safely. The 
course is now in its second successful 
year. 

The first two chapters are titled Gen- 
eral Principles of Chemistry and 
Physics, and Transformation of Energy. 
Information basic to many phases of 
chemical engineering is then given in 
chapters on Heat Transfer and Flow 
of Fluids. One chapter is devoted to 
each of the following unit operations: 
Evaporation, Distillation, and Drying, 
these being particularly suitable for il- 
lustrating important principles. In all 
cases the discussion of fundamental 
principles predominates, rather than 
extended descriptions of many types of 
equipment. 

The value of calculations in the devel- 
opment of an understanding of princi- 
ples, is emphasized. The book contains 
230 problems, and care has been taken 
to use dimensions and flow rates which 


are typical of plant equipment. Any 
engineering college instructor will find 
here problems useful in his own classes. 

The book should be particularly use- 
ful at this time because of the shortage 
of technically-trained men in plants 
straining for increased wartime produc- 
tion. A source of manpower all too 
frequently neglected is the experienced 
operator possessing the capacity for 
further training. For such men an 
effective course can very well be based 
on Mr. Pierce’s book. 


Condensed Chemical Dictionary, Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp., New York, 
Third Edition, 756 pages. $12.00. 

This latest edition of a popular and 
well used source of chemical knowledge 
reflects the growth of information on 
new products. Six thousand new items 
are said to have been added bringing 
the total to about 18,000 listings. These 
are alphabetically arranged and usually 
give the following information: names, 
synonyms, physical appearance, chem- 
ical and physical properties, derivation, 
grades, containers, uses, typical specifi- 
cations and regulations. 

Some of the new features in this edi- 
tion are A Guide to the Pronunciation 
of Chemical Names, which is a reprint 
of the Report of the Nomenclature, 
Spelling and Pronunciation Committee 
of the American Chemical Society; 
Effect of Wartime on Chemical Prices, 
which gives prices for December, 1913, 
highest price during lst World War, 
price on July 3, 1939 and price on Oct. 
10, 1941. 

Under a new listing a comprehensive 
survey of vitamin information is given. 

An extensive appendix gives a series 
of tables with valuable technical data. 


SURVEY OF CURRENT 
LUT ERAT ORE 


A-C Voltmeters. “Maintenance and 
Servicing of Electrical Instruments.” 
Instruments, February, p. 48. 

Adhesives. “Adhesive Industry Is 
Modernized.” Use of resins and their 
effects. Chemical & Metallurgical En- 
gineering, February, p. 121. 

Agitation. “Power Requirements of 
Turbine Agitators.” Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry, February, p. 194. 

Alcohol. ‘“Vapor-Phase Partial Oxi- 
dation of Ethyl Alcohol.” Jndustrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, February, p. 138. 

Alkalis and Alkali-Metal Salts. 
“Expansion of the Trona Enterprise; 
Plant of the American Potash and Chem- 
ical Corporation.” Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, February, p. 133. 
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Alkalis, Cement. By-products. 
moving Alkalis by Heating with Admix- 


“Re- 


tures.” Describes tests made to show 
relative amounts of soda and potash driven 
off two dissimilar cement raw mixes when 
heated and to determine relative effects 
of a few chemical additions. Rock Prod- 
ucts, February, p. 66. 

Aluminum Hydroxide 
Drug & 
p. 156. 

Ascorbic Acid. “Extraction of As- 
corbic Acid from Plant Tissues.” Jndus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, Febru- 
ary, p. 217. 

Cellulose. “Cellulose Content of Cot- 
ton and Southern Woods.” Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, February, p. 224. 


Antacid. 
Cosmetic Industry, February, 
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Cosmetic Raw Materials. “Cos- 
metic Substitution.’ Information on 
some of the shortages existing because of 
lack of imports and direction toward 
more important industries. Drug & Cos- 
metic Industry, February, p. 148. 

Drying Oils and Resins. “Alkali- 
Induced Isomerization of Drying Oils 
and Fatty Acids.” Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, February, p. 237. 

Essential Oils. “Java Citronella Oil.” 
Soap, February, p. 24. 

Gasoline. “Composition of Catalyt- 
ically Cracked Gasolines.” Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, February, p. 147. 

Gasoline. “Front-End Volatility of 
Gasoline Blends.” Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, February, p. 167. 

Glass. “The Volatilization of Soda 
from Soda-Lime-Silica Glasses.” The 
Glass Industry, January, p. 23. 

Gold and Silver. “Gold and Silver 
in Wartime.” Discusses these metals and 
some of their alloys as to properties, 
possible applications. Metals and Alloys, 
February, p. 236. 

Hand Cleaners. Describes soaps and 
other materials for washing hands of 
mechanics or other industrial workers. 
Soap, February, p. 21. 

Hexanes. “P-V-T Relations and De- 
rived Quantities for Hexanes.” Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, February, 
p. 161. 

Hydrocarbons. “Oxidation Charac- 
teristics of Pure Hydrocarbons.” IJndus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, Febru- 
ary, p. 183. , 

Japanese Chemical Industry. “An 
American’s Appraisal of Japanese Chem- 
ical Industry.” Brief Sketch. Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering, February, p. 118. 

Lime. “Lime Experimentation.” First 
of a series of articles on research ex- 
periments in the manufacture of lime. 
Rock Products, February, p. 72. 

Lithium Chloride. “Lithium Chlor- 
ide from Lepidolite.” Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry, February, p. 209. 

Metallurgical Analysis. “Colorim- 
etry in Metallurgical Analysis.” Des- 
cribes method for determining manganese 
and chromium in iron and steel using the 
spectrophotometer. Metals and Alloys, 
February, p. 245. 

Pigments. “Effect of Reinforcing 
Pigments on Rubber Hydrocarbon.” Jn- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, Feb- 
ruary, p. 218. 

Pressure Regulators. “Simple Pres- 
sure Regulators, Principal Types and 
Their Characteristics.” Instruments, Feb- 
ruary, p. 44. 

Research. “Industrial Research in 
Foreign Countries during 1941.” Chem- 
ical and Engineering News, Jan. 25, p. 77. 

Rosin. “Rosin—Its Possible Use in 
the Present Emergency as a Partial Re- 
placement for Coconut Oil.” Soap, Feb- 
ruary, p. 29. 
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For etching and frosting electric 
light bulbs and other glass products, for 
cleaning stainless steels, as an aid in 
straw bleaching processes, and for many 
other industrial purposes, hydrofluoric 
acid possesses many advantages. 


Particularly valuable to the industrial 
user is the high grade, iron-free hydro- 
fluoric acid made by Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, who pur- 
chased the facilities of Sterling Products 
Company, Easton, Pa., some time ago. 





Meeting the most exacting require- 
ments, this hydrofluoric acid is avail- 
able in five strengths for domestic users 
— 30%, 48%, 52%, 60% and 80%. Also, 
for export, there is supplied 71-75% 
acid. Shipment of hydrofluoric acid is 
in rubber drums for strengths under 
60%. Stronger grades of the acid are 
packed in steel containers. 

For complete information applicable 
to your problems, write to Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co., Widener Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MA 


NUFA/C TURING 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, 


New York + Chicago : St. Louis . Pittsburgh 
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CO/M PANY 









PHILADELPHIA 


. Wyandotte . Tacoma 
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BICHROMATES 


your standard 


Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Chromate of Soda 
Chromate of Potash 
Ammonium Bichromate 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


Selling Agents for 
STANDARD CHROMATE DIVISION 
Diamond Alkali Company, Painesville, Ohio 














Here and There With 
The Chemical Industry 


(1) Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the 
War Production Board, addressing the 
Conversion Conference of Business Paper 
Editors and Publishers with War Produc- 
tion Board officials in Washington, Feb. 
13. (OEM Photo.) (2) Group who 
attended recent demonstration of safe 
handling of liquid chlorine at William 
Marzahl Co., S. Kearny, N. J. (3) Left 
to right, at the liquid chlorine demonstra- 
tion, Harry K. Davies; Willard Jacobs, 
Niagara Alkali; and Fred Marzahl, William 
Marzahl Co. (4 and 5) “Three Big Men 
from the Press Are We, Pert as ... can 
be,” ete., ete. Howe (I. & E. C.), Kirk- 
patrick (“Chem & Met’), and Murphy 
(Chemical Industries) with true Gilbert 
and Sullivan gusto entertain in a rather 
unusual way the recent joint meeting of 
the N. Y. Section, A.I.Ch.E. and the 
Junior Chemical Engineers. Directly 
below, Francis B. White (Foster-Wheeler) 
president of the J.C.E. who acted as 


“maestro.” 
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Plaskon Company Opens New Research 
And Engineering Building in Toledo 


Research and engineering building of the Plaskon Co. was formally 
dedicated in Toledo Feb. 27, in the presence of 165 leaders of the industry. 
The laboratory, which is under the direction of Dr. A. M. Howald, sets 
several new standards. 

Dr. E. R. Weidlein, Director of Mellon Institute, made the principal 
opening address, stressing the fact that laboratories hold the answer to the 
intricate production problems of the post-war period. He also pleaded 
that selective service not draw too many technologists out of the labora- 
tories. James L. Rodgers, president of Plaskon, formally dedicated the 
building. 

Ronald Kinnear, president of the Society of the Plastics Industry, which 
held its directors’ meeting that day in Toledo, brought the greetings of 
the industry. H. D. Bennett, President of the Toledo Seale Co., which 


originated Plaskon, also spoke. 


Top photo shows the new building. Below that, left, W. N. Shepard, 
advertising manager of Plaskon. Below him, James L. Rodgers, president 
of Plaskon, making the formal dedication. Below that, Ronald Kinnear, 
president of the Society of the Plastics Industry, bringing greetings. Bot- 
tom photo, left, Dr. A. M. Howald, director of research, and Dr. E. R. 
Weidlein, director of Mellon Institute. Directly below, a portion of the 


new laboratory. 








SHARPLES 


NWA 
MARK 


CHEMICALS 


At present Amy] Stearate is made in drum quantities but growing demand may 
warrant increased production facilities when conditions will permit. 

The 12th Edition of “Sharples Synthetic Organic Chemicals’ describes many 
other interesting compounds—request a copy now. 


CHEMICALS Inc 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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What's New in the Chemical Industry 


(1) Dr. R. E. Burk (left) director of Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio’s new research laboratory in Cleveland, is shown 
here with a model of the long heptane molecule found in 
gasoline which has been transformed into a ringfrom to 
make toluene. (2) Transparent Tenite tubing made by 
Extruded Plastics, Inc., Norwalk, Conn., from a cellulose 
acetate butyrate formula of Tennessee Eastman. It is 
available in sizes from 3/16” to 3/4”. (3) Shortage of 
materials has led to problems in replacing worn out sash. 
Second story windows of this factory have been fitted with 
panels of Insulux blocks made by Insulux Division, Owens- 
Illinois Glass. (4) Resistoflex Corp., Belleville, N. J., is 
fast at work turning out many items made of Resistoflex, 
similar to these industrial gloves. These gloves protect 
workers handling oils, organic solvents and other skin 
irritants. Industrial aprons also are made of the substance 
as well as tubing, mechanical molded parts, ete. (5) New 
“Roll of Honor” plaque designed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. is made of polished black Carrara glass on which 


emblem is sand-carved and painted with gold leaf. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


THOSE WHO ARE SERVING OUR COUNTRY IN 
THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES 






















NEW HEIGHTS FOR CHEMICAL PURITY 


..Are you interested in laboratory chemicals — with and finer quality all the way for their preparations. 


urity to the third and fourth decimal? : : . 
ame ‘ ...-Do you want industrial chemicals — made to your 


For a period of 36 years, the J. T. Baker Chemical own special formula? 


Co. has won an enviable reputation for chemical ; . s 
Industrial concerns seeking chemicals to rigid 


purity and dependability. Today, when speed with exacting specifications find Baker a good source of 


accuracy is so essential, far-seeing research chemists supply. Many of these chemicals are tailor-made 


demand laboratory chemicals bearing the famous 


“Baker’s Analyzed”’ label. 


Many are the industrialists’ own formulas, safe- 
y 
guarded by Baker throughout manufacturing by 


...Do you require fine chemicals — purity by the ton? code numbering. 


Pharmaceutical manufacturers seeking New heights of chemical purity have 






purity by the ton also welcome Baker’s been sought and attained by Baker. It is 






control methods. They know that con- on the basis of such accomplishment that 





ittolled purity means smoother operations we seek also to serve you. 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO., Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
420 Lexington Avenue 220 South 16th Street 435 North Michigan Avenue 
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SUBSTITUTES 


@ JAPAN WAX 


Many manufacturers have found that Nipocer N, a synthetic wax manufac- 
tured from freely available domestic raw materials, can replace Japan Wax. 


Nipocer N is a light colored wax with a melting range of 41° C.—47° C. 
It blends with most waxes and resins and is easily emulsified with the usual 
emulsifying agents. Nipocer N is superior to Japan Wax in that it is less 
subject to oxidation and rancidification and is always uniform. It is being 
used in textile preparations, lubricants of various types, protective coatings, 
impregnants, polishes, and for most purposes where a wax with the proper- 
ties of Japan Wax is desirable. 


@ GUM TRAGACANTH RIBBON 


A shortage of high grade Gum Tragacanth Ribbon has caused users to 
seek substitutes. Gomagel gives viscosity and body in water similar to that 
of Gum Tragacanth Ribbon. 


Gomagel is a pure white, edible, modified protein powder, made from 
freely available domestic raw materials. Its use is indicated in pharmaceu- 
ticals, tooth pastes, cosmetics, textile finishes, polishes and for all purposes 
where the bodying of aqueous solutions is a desirable factor. 


@ SAPONIN 


A new foaming agent called Foamapin Liquid for technical purposes, 
produced from freely available natural raw materials, can replace Saponin. 


Foam produced by Foamapin Liquid is strong and durable. The addition 
of small percentages of wetting agents gives greatly increased surface ten- 
sion reducing properties, and gives a foam superior to most grades of 
Saponin. Foamapin Liquid is compatible with latex, dextrin, algin and 
starch. Foamapin Liquid is soluble in water in all proportions, and such 
solutions are stable. There is no decomposition on evaporation of the water. 


HUNDREDS OF ANSWERS 


Hundreds of chemists have found the answers to tough problems by consulting our cata- 
logue—Chemicals by Glyco. It may give you the answer to your chemical problem and 
offer suggestions for substitutes. If you are interested in the cosmetic field the Glyco 
Cosmetic Manual is especially designed to meet answers in that field. 





Every user of chemicals should have these catalogues for constant reference. You may 
need it tomorrow—so send for your copy today. 


Further information about the above products, samples, etc., can be obtained by writ- 
ing the manufacturers, the Glyco Products Co., Inc. 


GLYCO PRODUCTS CO., inc. 


230 KING STREET DEPT. 41 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CWS OF THE MONTH 


GOVERNMENT 


New Manganese Program 


HE government has begun a co- 

lossal manganese program—some- 

thing akin to the proposed 
expansion program of mineral and power 
developments in the U. S. laid before the 
Senate last month by Secretary of the In- 
terior, Harold L. Ickes—which will pro- 
duce well over 600,000 tons of high grade 
manganese concentrates per year. The 
program, which calls for construction of 
10 new, government-financed plants in 
various sections of the U. S. was 
announced this month by William L. 
Batt, director of materials for the War 
Production Board. 

Under the proposed Ickes expansion 
program—further details of which will 
soon be released—low-grade domestic ores 
would be used to help make the U. S. 
independent of foreign minerals during 
the emergency, millions of tons of shipping 
would be saved and also a rounded 
development of the West would take 
place. His program also includes sample 





P-89 Order Changed 


Changes have been announced in the 
Preference Rating Order P-89 covering 
maintenance, repair, and operating sup- 
plies for the chemical industry, to re- 
define the term “operating supplies” to 
restrict the former broad range of the 
order. 

As re-defined, the term means any ma- 
terial essential to operation of the pro- 
ducer’s plant, including, but not limited 
solely to; lubricants, fuels, catalysts, and 
small perishable tools. Specifically ex- 
cluded are materials physically incorpo- 
rated or chemically, into the producer’s 
products, and materials other than cata- 
lysts, entering into the chemical reaction 
necessary to manufacture of such products. 
Washes, solvents, extractions, etc., also 
are excluded. 

Ratings under P-89 are supposed to be 
given only firms having specific authori- 
zation, with a serial number. Up to the 
present, no company has received permis- 
sion to operate under this order, because 
applications to date indicate, according to 
the WPB, that as issued, the order was 
too broad in its coverage. However, it 
is expected that serial numbers will be 
issued shortly, under the amended order, 
to permit companies engaged in producing 
war chemicals to take advantage of its 
provisions. It also was amended to allow 
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power projects out of many possible 
developments in the West. 

Intensive studies and experiments car- 
ried on during the past year by the 
United States Bureau of Mines and 
Geological Survey and by private groups 
have developed methods that will produce 
high grade manganese concentrates from 
10 to 12 per cent ores. Results of the 
various tests have been evaluated by the 
advisory committee of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and several have been 
recommended to the W. P. B. for develop- 
ment, said Mr. Batt. 

These will be applied on three of the 
ten projects and from which more than 
two-thirds of the expanded domestic man- 
ganese output will come. These three 
large projects are to be located in the 
Cuyuna Range of Minnesota, the Missouri 
River area in South Dakota and in the 
vicinity of Boulder Dam in Nevada. 

The Cuyuna Range, largest of the 
three projects, has presented the most 
difficult extraction problem. The method 
finally adopted is a sulfuric and sulfurous 
acid bleach, by which manganese sulfate 
is formed, then kiln-treated to produce 


60 per cent magnanese oxide concentrate. 

More than a million tons of ore a year 
will be treated at a Government-built 
plant to be erected in the area. Ore for 
the operation will be purchased from 
private producers. 

In the South Dakota area 16 per cent 
manganese concentrate will be extracted 
from 1 and 2 per cent manganiferous 
shales. Ore dressing followed by a blast 
furnace smelting process will be used to 
extract the metal from some five million 
tons of clay annually. 

The U. S. never has been more than a 
negligible producer of manganese because 
deposits in this country are low grade 
and present difficult engineering and tech- 
nical problems in their recovery. This 
has made them far more costly than high 
grade deposits in Africa, India, and Rus- 
sia, from which the bulk of the United 
States supplies has come. 

The manganese program, Mr. Batt 
pointed out, is one of insurance rather 
than immediate and pressing necessity. In 
addition to the reserve supply now in this 
country, shipments still are being received 
from abroad and considerable quantities 
are coming from South America, 





Canadian firms to use it when specifically 
authorized, in line with a recently an- 
nounced policy of WPB. 


Metallurgists Wanted 

The Civil Service Commission is seek- 
ing metallurgists for work in Government 
navy yards, arsenals, and other war 
agencies. The positions pay from $2,000 
to $5,600 a year and will last in most 
cases for the duration of the war. Send- 
ing application forms, obtainable in any 
first- or second-class post office, to the 
Commission in Washington, D. C., is all 
that is necessary to be considered for 
these positions. For detailed information, 
see Civil Service Commission’s announce- 
ment No. 210 in any first- or second-class 
post office, or write to the Commission in 
Washington, D. C. 


Explosive Licenses Up 

The Explosives Control Division of the 
3ureau of Mines has announced that gen- 
eral emergency permits now in effect for 
all persons or corporations manufacturing, 
distributing, storing, using or possessing 
non-military explosives or their ingredi- 
ents will be valid until the “close of 
business” March 16, 1942, but after that 
date new Federal licenses will be required. 

Previously, the expiration date for the 
emergency permits had been set for March 
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1, 1942, but Dr. R. R. Sayers, Director 
of the Bureau, stated that the additional 
time was granted so the Division could 
complete its task of appointing licensing 
agents in each of the 3,070 counties in 
the Nation. 

Dr. Sayers also was informed by C. E, 
Nighman, Chief of the Explosives Control 
Division of the Bureau, that many persons 
and corporations have not had an oppor- 
tunity to submit their requests for permits 
to the licensing agents. 

In the territorial and island possessions 
the effective date of the emergency per- 
mits has been extended to April 1. 


COMPANIES 


Sulfur Stocks High 

According to the Bureau of Mines, 
production of crude sulfur in the United 
States in 1941 attained a new record of 
3,139,253 long tons, a 15% gain over 1940. 
Mire shipments increased about one-third 
and were the largest on record—3,401,410 
long tons, compared with 2,558,742 tons in 
1940. 

With reference to the operations of the 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. during 1941, 
Walter H. Aldridge, President, in his 
Annual Report says: 

“Notwithstanding shipments of more 
than 2,000,000 tons of sulfur during 1941, 
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the largest in the history of the Com- 
pany, the stocks of sulfur above ground 
at the mines today are at virtually the 
same tonnage as a year ago. Total stocks 
of the company at all points, including the 
mines, remain in excess of 3,000,000 tons, 
and exceed by about 5% the correspond- 
ing figure at the beginning of 1941. The 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. is prepared to 
produce sulfur at a materially higher rate 
than that of 1941, if the demand should 
make such an increase necessary.” 


New Girborol Plant 


Girdler Corp. of Louisville, Ky., is 
proceeding with the design and erection 
of a Girborol plant to purify and dehy- 
drate 25 million cubic feet per day of 
condensate-separator gas from the Mc- 
Kamie, Ark., field for the McKamie Gas 
Cleaning Co. of Arkansas. A _ gasoline 
recovery plant will be erected along with 
the purification plant and later it is 
planned to add another plant to convert 
the recovered hydrogen sulfide to elemen- 
tal sulfur, sulfuric acid or some other 
useful product. 


Michigan Chemical Builds 


The Michigan Chemical Corporation is 
completing construction of a boiler plant 
and has already begun construction on an 
additional manufacturing unit. 

The new boiler plant will give the plant 
four times as much steam producing ca- 
pacity as at present. 

The additional manufacturing unit will 
proceed as rapidly as possible. 

The corporation’s technical staff also 
has been increased. Sam Robinson, of 
Brunswick, Georgia, formerly in the paper 
industry, has been added to the staff of 
chemists. 


Quaker Gives Bonus 


Quaker Chemical Products Corporation, 
Conshohocken, Pa., has distributed a por- 
tion of 1941 earnings to all office, factory 
and laboratory employees. Each employee 
received his or her share of the profits in 
the form of a bonus, which was based 
upon present salary, years of service, and 
the value of the individual to the cor- 
poration. 


Pomona Buys Westco 


Pomona Pump Co., manufacturer of 
vertical pumps, has purchased the Westco 
Pump Division of Micro-Westco, Inc., 
Bettendorf, Ia. Newly acquired business 
will be operated as Pomona Pump Co., 
Westco Division, at 2621 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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She’s Sharing Her Car to Save Tires 





To conserve tires and tubes and reduce wear and tear on automobiles, employes in the 
14 plants and 10 branch offices of Monsanto Chemical Co. are pooling their transportation 
facilities and where cars formerly carried one or two persons to and from work, exchanges 


are being made so cars will carry capacity passenger loads. 


Frances Belz, stenographer in 


the company’s export department at St. Louis, is shown putting a “‘Monsanto Share-Your-Car- 


Club” sticker on the windshield of her car. 








Standard Toluene Plant 


The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana has 
concluded a contract with the government 
to build and operate in the Midwest, a 
toluene plant capable of producing as 
much as the entire nation’s annual output 
during the first World War. 


New Synthetics Company 


A new company, Petroleum Chemicals, 
Inc., has been formed by Continental Oil 
Co., Air Reduction Co. and the latter’s 
affiliated organization, U.S. Industrial Al- 
cohol Co. to develop the production of syn- 
thetic organic chemicals from petroleum. 


Moves to Wilmington 


Executive and sales offices of the Photo 
Products Department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., were moved from their 
present location, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y., to Wilmington, Del., 
March 1, 


Changes Name 


After 48 years, International Filter Co., 
Chicago, a pioneer in the field of water 
conditioning and allied equipment, has 
changed its name to “INFILCO Incor- 
porated.” 


To Consider Merger 


Special meetings of the stockholders of 
the International Minerals and Chemical 
Corp. and the Union Potash and Chem- 
ical Co., in which latter company Inter- 
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national has a substantial interest, have 
been called for March 30, to approve a 
merger of the two companies. 


Zinc in “Priorities” 

What zinc means to the army is told 
in the form of a colloquy in the March 
number of Priorities, house magazine of 
Prior Chemical Corp. 


New Company 


National Chemical Corp. has been 
formed in Augusta, Me., for the manu- 
facture, distribution and sale of chemical 
fire fighting material and products. 


GENERAL 


Urges Cotton Research 


Cotton, formed into sheets and bonded 
with plastics made from corn cobs, was 
suggested as a substitute food container 
for tin cans in an address on Feb. 4 before 
the student body of the College of William 
and Mary at Williamsburg, Va., by 
Colonel Maurice E. Barker, Chief of the 
Technical Division in the Office of the 
Chief, Army Chemical Warfare Service. 

“Chemists, men and women, must begin 
an immediate, intense and _ continual 
search for packaging materials made from 
plentiful domestic materials,” said Colonel 
Barker. “Why not make such containers 
from cotton and corn cobs? It can be 
done.” 

To replace the scarcity of corrosion 
resistant metals for chemical plant equip- 
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COOPERATION 


is stronger than ever these days... 
It can lick almost any problem! 


The best way to solve any problem of 
materials is for user and supplier to 
tackle the task together. 


Today, under a war economy, new 
manufacturing processes are being de- 
veloped, under pressure, and produc- 
tion must follow as soon as possible. 
When activated carbon treatment is 
part of the process, precious time can 
be saved by calling in our technical 
representative. 


In the purification field, cooperation 
between your staff and the Darco staff 
has two distinct advantages. (1) It 
helps solve your own purification 
problems, both for current production 
and for new developments you may 
be planning. (2) It helps balance the 
available supplies of activated carbon 
with industry’s needs. 


If you are considering the use of 
activated carbon for improving prod- 
uct purity, for reducing production 
costs, or both—the first step is to get 
in touch with Darco now. Cooperation 
today may save headaches tomorrow. 




















Let us cooperate with you in 
development work. It takes 
time to meet specific demands. 


DARCO Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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ment, Colonel Barker suggested the “loan” 
of gold and silver from 
provide linings of 
stills. 
Further 


our vaults to 
reaction kettles and 
American 
chemist for materials essential to the vic- 


challenging the 


tory of this country in the present war, 
Colonel Barker cited the vast quantities 
of clay in this country as a source of 
aluminum. 

Pointing out that there are not enough 
sheep in this country to furnish all the 
wool we need, Colonel Barker suggested 
the possibility of processing cotton in 
some manner to take its place. 


Brothers Get Chandler Award 


For outstanding achievements in chem- 
ical science, two brothers, Dr. Robert R. 
Williams, chemical director of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, New York, and 
Dr. Roger J. Williams of the University 
of Texas, last month received awards of 
the Charles Frederick Chandler Medal of 
Columbia University. This is the first 
double award of the medal since it was 
established in 1910. 

Dr. Robert R. Williams was cited for 
“his years of work on the isolation of 
vitamin B, and his contributions to the 
elucidation of its chemical structure.” 
Vitamin Bi, which Dr. Williams synthe- 
sized and named thiamin, is the antineu- 
ritic beriberi vitamin, vital to nerve health 
and life. 

The Roger J. 
Williams was made in recognition of his 
discovery of pantothenic acid, powerful 
regulator of growth popularly known as 
“the acid of life,” and for his contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of the vitamin B 
complex, 


award to Professor 


St. Louis Group Meets 


Associated Drug & Chemical Industries 
of Missouri’s February meeting at the 
University Club in St. Louis was ad- 
dressed by Smoke Commissioner Ray- 
mond R. Tucker whose work in reducing 
smoke volume in St. Louis has attracted 
nationwide attention. 


Exposition Space in Demand 


“The most important industrial exposi- 
tion of the year on account of the war,” 
according to the way plans are shaping 
up will be the second National Chemical 
Exposition sponsored by the Chicago Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society, 
Nov. 17 to 22 at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago. More than 60 per cent of the 
available exhibition space, double the area 
of the first show held in December, 1940, 
is already under contract with leading 
firms throughout the country. It is antici- 
pated that all of the space will be disposed 
of at an early date. 
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Establishes Fellowship 


A research fellowship in paint technol- 
ogy, to be known as the Joseph J. Mat- 
tiello Fellowship, has been established in 
the Department of Chemistry at the 
3rooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

Funds to maintain the fellowship will 
be provided by royalties accruing from 
sales of the first volume of a study of 
Protective and Decorative Coatings, pre- 
pared by a staff of chemical specialists 
under the editorship of Dr. Mattiello. 
Published last Fall, the first of three or 
possibly four volumes, which ultimately 
will comprise the complete study, is an 
800 page treatise on the materials and 
processes of the paint and varnish indus- 
try, to which more than thirty collabor- 
ators, constituting a veritable Who’s Who 
in industrial chemistry, have contributed. 
All of these have waived their royalties 
to support the fellowship. 


To Address Chemists’ Club 


Floyd S. Chalmers, editor of the Financial 
Post of Canada, and recently returned from a 
two months’ stay in England, will speak be- 
fore the Symposiarchs at the Chemists’ Club 
(N. Y.) at a dinner Thursday, 
March 26. 


mecting, 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Midwest Power Conference 


Next annual meeting of the Midwest 
Power Conference will be held on April 
9-10 at the Palmer House, Chicago. This 
conference is sponsored by the Illinois 
Institute of Technology with the coop- 
eration of the nine other mid-western 
universities and colleges and the local 
sections of the Founder and other engi- 
neering societies. 


Taylor Gets Longstaff Medal 


The Longstaff Medal of the Chemical 
Society of London has been awarded to 
Dr. Hugh S. Taylor, chairman of the 
Department of Chemistry at Princeton 
University. 

The medal is conferred every three 
years upon a fellow of the society “who, 
in the opinion of the council, has done the 
most to promote the science of chemistry 
by research.” It is the highest honor 
that the council of the society can bestow 
on a fellow. 


No Petroleum Meeting 


Twelfth Mid-Year Meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute, scheduled 
for May 25-28 at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
will not be held, W. R. Boyd, Jr., API 
president, has announced. Extreme de- 
mands of the war upon.the vital petroleum 
industry, which is supplying explosives, syn- 
thetic rubber, glycerine, ethyl alcohol, and 
many other synthetic raw materials made 
from crude oil, as well as unprecedented 
quantities of its normal products, and the 
solution of an ever-increasing transporta- 
tion problem, are keeping members of the 
Institute and of its working committees 
so actively engaged that the Institute’s 
executive committee, upon recommenda- 
tion of President Boyd, decided to cancel 
the meeting. 


Review Courses at Detroit 


The Detroit Section of The American 
Chemical Society has begun, under the 
direction of Dr. R. S. Shane, four in- 
tensive review courses for practicing 
Inorganic, Organic, Physical, 
and Biological Chemistry are being of- 


tered. 


chemists. 


Lectures began March 2. 

The courses run for ten weeks and con- 
sist of twenty lecture hours. No tuition 
is charged and no academic credit is 
given. Instruction is by competent men 
from the staffs of the University of 
Detroit and Wayne University. 


S.C. I. Meets 


A meeting of the American Section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry was held 
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MacInnes Gets William H. Nichols Medal 





The William H. Nichols medal of the N. Y. Section, American Chemical Society, was presented 
March 6 to Dr. Duncan A. MacInnes (left), Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, at a 
dinner of the section in the Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y. City. The award, highest honor of the 
N. Y. Section, was bestowed upon Dr. MacInnes by Professor William C. MacTavish, New 
York University, ‘‘for distinguished contributions to electrochemistry.’’ Acceptance address 
was on “Galvanic Cells as Instruments of Research.” 


Feb. 21 at The Chemists’ Club, N. Y. Association, Portland, Ore., has been 
City. appointed to the research staff of I. F. 

The subject “What is Research?” was Laucks, Inc., manufacturing chemists, 
liscussed from several angles by the Seattle. He will assume his new duties 
chairman, Dr. Lincoln T. Work, John March 16, at the Seattle headquarters of 
P,. Hubbell, Singmaster & Breyer, Dr. the company where he will work in a 
George O. Curne, Vice-president of Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corporation and 





new laboratory confined to problems of 


wood preservation and wood utilization. 


Breen in OPA 


J. Frederick G. Breen has been made 
Chief of the Chemical Section of the 
New York Regional Office, O. P. A. Mr. 
Breen was formerly vice-president and 
sales manager of Smith, Kline and 
French, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. His as- 
sistant is Frederick R. Haigh, formerly 
an Eastern District Manager of the J. R. 
Watkins Co., Winona, Minn. 


Valley Promoted 


Adolph Valley has recently been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Cleveland 
Office of Innis, Speiden & Co., taking 
the place of D. S. Cushman, who has 
been transferred to New York as As- 
sistant Manager of Sales. 


Reid Chief of Chemicals Branch 


Dr. Ernest W. Reid, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was made Chief of the Chemicals 
Branch, War Production Board, last 
month. 

Dr. Reid has been Assistant Chief 
of the Branch since its organization. 
He replaces Dr. Edward W. Weidlein, 
also of Pittsburgh, who will be retained 
in the organization as senior consultant. 





Dr. L. W. Bass, assistant director. 


Officers Re-nominated | 
The Chemists’ Club, N. Y. City, this 


month re-nominated its officers to serve 
another year. Up for re-election are: 
Walter S. Landis, vice-president of 
American Cyanamid, president; Ralph E. 
Dorland, Dow, resident vice-president ; 
Jasper E. Crane, Du Pont, non-resident 
vice-president ; William J. Orchard, Wal- 
lace & Tiernan, suburban vice-president ; 
Robert T. Baldwin, secretary; and Ira eeteh aden 
Vandewater, R. W. Greeff, treasurer. 

Charles L. Gabriel, Commercial Sol- 
vents and James G. Detwiler, Texas Co., 
have been nominated to serve as trustees 
for three years. 


size 


PERSONNEL and safer 


Re-elect Officers 


At its recent annual meeting, Stroh- 
meyer & Arpe Co., N. Y. City, importers 
of olive oil, food products and commer- 
cial waxes, re-elected Arthur H. Hoff- 
man, president and treasurer; Walter A. 
Benz, vice-president and secretary; and 
Alfred F. Drucklieb, assistant secretary. 
All of the officers have been with the 
company for more than 25 years. a A ila daadet tari hats 


Hubert With Laucks 
Dr. Ernest E. Hubert, since 1935 
research pathologist for the Western Pine 
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ROLLING 


THE SAFE, EASY WAY 


.. . WITH “U.S."" ROLLER-TYPE JAR MILLS... 


"U.S." Roller-Type Jar Mills require no cumbersome 
clamping of jars into frames or housings just set 
ting the jars on the revolving rollers nothing 
. Our design offers these dis 

tinct advantages: 
Long life—because of exceptionally 
rugged and sturdy construction 
Greater economy—size for 


Easier 
to use 


I 
10) £0: 


THE U. S. STONEWARE CO. 
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One Retirement and Two Promotions 


E. W. Furst 


Edward W. Furst, general manager 
of the Grasselli Chemicals Department 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
will retire April Ist, completing 49 
years of service. Emmet C. Thomp- 
son, present assistant general manager, 
will succeed to the general manager- 
ship. Clark W. Davis will become 
assistant general manager. 

Mr. Furst, long importantly con- 
nected with the progress of the chem- 
ical world, joined Grasselli in his 
native city of Cleveland in 1893, serving 
his first two years with the Statistical 
Department. Later he became sec- 
retary of the company’s Manufacturing 


E. C. Thompson 


Committee, and subsequently head of 
the Ore and Zinc Department. 

He was a vice-president, member of 
the Executive Committee and Board 
of Directors of the Grasselli company 
when it was acquired by Du Pont in 
1928. In January, 1936, he was elected 
president of the company and shortly 
thereafter received the appointment as 
department general manager upon the 
company’s reorganization as a Du Pont 
manufacturing unit. 

Mr. Thompson became assistant 
director of the Du Pont Company’s 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in 1919, and later was made 


at Du Pont 





C. W. Davis 


manager of the Pigment & Heavy 
Chemicals Division of Du Pont’s Paint, 
Lacquer & Chemical Department. 

In 1928, he was elected a vice-pres- 
ident of the Grasselli Chemical Com- 
pany, residing in Cleveland. He 
returned to Wilmington as assistant 
general manager upon formation of 
the Grasselli Department. 

Clark W. Davis has been manager 
of the Military Explosives Division of 
the Du Pont Company. From 1936 to 
1939, he was assistant director of the 
Manufacturing Division of the Explo- 
sives Department and was formerly 
branch office sales manager in Pittsburgh. 





More Personnel 


First Lt. R. E. Meints, for the past 
four years with National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
called to active duty with the Chemical 
Warfare Service and is assigned tem- 
porarily to Edgewood Arsenal. Duty 
at Huntsville, Ala., will follow. 

R. H. Giebel, vice-president of Har- 
shaw Chemical Co., and Werner G. 
Smith, president of the Company bear- 
ing his name, have been made members 
of the soap and glycerin industry’s 
advisory committee of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

Dr. Marston T. Bogert, in addition 
to his regular university duties as 
Emeritus Professor of Organic Chem- 
istry in Residence at Columbia Univer- 
sity has become connected with Ralph 
L. Evans Associates. He will aid them 
in studying the many chemical prob- 
lems constantly arising in the progress 
and development of their business and 
research, particularly those due to the 
present emergency. 
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Douglas W. Coutlee of Merck & Co., 
Inc., manufacturing chemists, has been 
appointed chairman of the direct mail 
committee of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. 

Gerald E. Donovan has been elected 
vice president and director of the 
Schering Corporation of Bloomfield. 
N. J. and will be in charge of financial 
operations. 

Jerome L. Boyer has been appointed 
Director of Technical Sales of Newport 
Industries, Inc., succeeding E. V. 
Romaine. 

Edwin H. Brown has been elected 
a vice president of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., in charge of engi- 
neering and development. 

Nicholas L. Kalman, formerly with 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., has joined the 
staff of Ridbo Laboratories, Inc., Nut- 
ley, N. J., as Director of Organic 
Research. 

Robert D. Williams has been named 
a research engineer on the technical 
staff of Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
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lumbus O., where he will assist in the 
Institute’s welding research. 

John S. Rovey, formerly of Ingram 
& Bell, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, has 
become associated with Arthur S. 
LaPine & Co., Chicago. 

George A. Fowles has been appointed 
a sales engineer in the synthetic sales 
division of the B. F. Goodrich Co., with 
cable and wire insulation problems as 
his special field. 

Francis B. Hillhouse has been ap- 
pointed to the Chemicals Staff of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. He will be associated with J. N. 
Taylor in the Organic Chemical Sec- 
tion and will serve under C. C. 
Concannon, Chief of the Chemicals 
Staff and Industrial Consultant on 
Chemicals. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of Rumford Chemical Works, 
Rumford, R. I., the Board of Directors 
was re-elected. A. E. Marshall, presi- 
dent, was elected to the additional post 
of Chairman of the Board. Two of the 


(Continued on page 387) 
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Packaging and Container Forum 





(Continued from page 356) 
second method is to lay a tier of sacks flat 
on two parallel timbers or peeled logs. 
Each tier is laid at right angles to the pre- 
vious tier. 


Textile Bag Ceiling 


Maximum prices for second-hand cloth 
bags are revised to conform to the pro- 
visions of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942 in an amendment issued Feb. 
4th to Price Schedule No. 55 by Leon 
Henderson, Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration. 

The amendment provides that beginning 
on February 16, 1942, second-hand bags 
may not be sold at prices above the high- 
est prices received by a seller during the 
period October 1-October 15, 1941. The 
emergency ceiling, imposed on December 
16 as result of profiteering that followed 
the outbreak of war, based maximum 
prices on the period November 15-Decem- 
ber 6. 

Since the October 1-October 15 prices 
were generally lower than those of No- 
vember 15-December 6, OPA is delaying 
the effective date of the new ceiling until 
February 16 so that dealers and other 
sellers may dispose of any bags purchased 
at prices higher than those set in the 
new ceiling. However, the schedule pro- 
vides that deliveries under contracts ex- 
ecuted between February 3 and February 
15, inclusive, must be completed by March 
30, 1942. All new contracts made on and 
after February 16, of course, must comply 
with the new maximum prices. 


Bags Re-defined 


“Second-hand bags” are re-defined by 
the amendment so as to make it clear that 
bags made of jute, sisal, gunny cloth, or 
other textile material are covered, in ad- 
dition to bags made of burlap or cotton. 

As revised, the schedule also liberalizes 
the method of determining prices if a sell- 
er made no sales of a particular type of 
bag during the base pricing period. In this 
event, it is now stated, a seller may 
charge a price in line with that received 
during the base period for related or simi- 
lar types of bags. Originally, a seller was 
required to use as a maximum price the 
“last sale” price of the same type of bag, 
even though no sales had been made for a 
considerable time previous. Only actual 
sales, contracts of sale, or deliveries can 
be used to determine maximum prices. 

All persons who sold more than 1,000 
second-hand bags during any month of 
1941 are required to file with OPA on or 
before March 10, 1942, a list of all sales, 
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contracts to sell, and deliveries made dur- 
ing the October 1-October 15, 1941, per- 
iod, giving the date of sale, name and 
address of the purchaser, quantity of each 
type, size, weight, and grade of second- 
hand bags sold, together with the price 
received for each, 

The amended schedule contains pro- 
visions for special applications by persons 
who made no sales or deliveries of any 
kind during the base period. OPA will 
advise them as to specific maximum prices 
for which they can sell. In addition, persons 
whose only transactions during the base 
period were deliveries made under con- 
tracts entered into before October 1, 1941, 
at prices below the market prices prevailing 
during the base period may make applica- 
tion for special consideration from the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Used Drum Prices 


Modifications of Price Schedule No. 43, 
covering used steel barrels and drums, 
were announced on Feb, 2nd in Amend- 
ment No. 2 to this schedule. This amend- 
ment became effective on that date. 

One of the features of the amendment 
is limitation of the ceiling to three classifi- 
cations of barrels and drums only. These 
are the 50 to 58 gallon capacity; the 29 
to 33 gallon capacity; and the 14 to 16 
gallon capacity. These three sizes include 
98% of all steel barrels and drums in use. 
No other capacities than these are covered 
by the ceiling as amended. 

The ceiling price for raw used drums 
has been extended to any _ purchaser, 
instead of only the user and reconditioner 
as before. 

Definition of a reconditioned drum has 
been tightened to insure that complete 
reconditioning is necessary to obtain the 
price differentials granted in the schedule 
for reconditioned drums. These prices are: 


14 to 16 gallons inclusive ......... $1.45 
29 to 33 gallons inclusive ......... 1.85 
50 to 58 gallons inclusive ......... 225 


The original schedule granted a pre- 
mium of 25 cents for reconditioned 50 to 
55 gallon drums that had been lacquer- 
relined and baked. The amendment revises 
this so that any 50 to 58 gallon lined and 
reconditioned drum that is suitable for use 
as a food drum can command this pre- 
mium, A lesser premium for the smaller 
sizes is also put into effect. 

Another feature allows the purchaser a 
deduction from the delivered ceiling price 
of a raw used drum when and if he makes 
his own pickups from dealers. The orig- 
inal schedule set a flat delivered price 
ceiling with no allowances for pickups by 
buyers. 


Chemical Industries 


New Packaging Award 


The establishment of a new annual 
packaging award for outstanding pack- 
aging achievement is announced by 
the American Management Association. 
Selection of packages for the calendar 
year 1941 has already been completed and 
will shortly be presented for consideration 
to the Jury of Award. 

The award will be known as the Ameri- 
can Management Association Packaging 
Award. Presentation of the trophy of 
award will be made at a luncheon during 
the week of the Packaging Exposition, 
sponsored by the American Management 
Association, to be held in the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, April 14 to 17. 

The new award is the result of a 
thorough study conducted by a committee 
of the American Management Association 
to lay the basis for a scientific and profes- 
sional determination of conspicuous ac- 
complishment in the art of packaging. It 
represents an outgrowth of the Irwin D. 
Wolf Awards established by the associa- 
tion in 1931 and presented annually until 
1941, when suspension was determined 
upon, pending the study by a committee to 
determine a more effective basis for the 
awards, 

Jury Will Decide 


Selection of packages for consideration 
by the Jury of Award has been made by 
“package detectors,’ represented in the 
persons of outstanding packaging men 
located in various geographical areas. To 
these “package detectors,” the widest lati- 
tude, within prescribed criteria of pack- 
aging excellence, was permitted in their 
selection of packages. 

All packages selected by the “package 
detectors” will be judged or the basis of 
ten characteristics: display visibility, buy- 
ing information, consumer convenience, 
use of color, use of typography or letter- 
ing, beauty of design, merchandising in- 
genuity, construction ingenuity, produc- 
tion economy, use of materials. Different 
weights will be assigned to each of these 
characteristics. 

To the package selected by the Jury of 
Award as most outstanding, there will be 
awarded the “Irwin D. Wolf Trophy.” 
This trophy is offered by Irwin D. Wolf, 
vice president of the Kaufmann Depart- 
ment Stores, Pittsburgh, and a director of 
the American Management Association. In 
addition, it is anticipated that the Jury of 
Award will select other outstanding pack- 
ages for honorable mention. Awards in 
all cases will be made to the company 
using the package for the distribution of 
its products. 

In order to avoid the possibility of any 
attempt to influence the Jury of Award, 
the American Management Association 
will defer announcement of names of the 
“package detectors” and the personnel of 
the Award Jury until completion of the 
work. 
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Wider ea a 
Finishes Opened by 
Luminescent Types 


Blackouts, Fluorescent Lamps 
Offer New Sales Possibilities 


Whole new fields of applications for surface 
coatings have been opened by the rapid growth 
in the use of luminescent finishes. This term 
includes two types: fluorescent coatings, which 
glow only when activated by ultra-violet rays; 
and phosphorescent coatings, which glow 
after having been previously activated by 
natural or artificial visible light. 

First substantial impetus in the commer- 
cial development of luminescent coatings was 
provided by the introduction of fluorescent 
lighting. Lamps of this type have steadily 
grown in popularity since they were placed 
on the market, and last year’s sales are re- 
ported to have tripled 1940 figures. More re- 
cently, luminescent coatings have attracted 
wide interest as an aid to visibility during 
blackouts or temporary interruption of power 
supplies. Suggested applications include di- 
rectional markers, curbs, bomb shelters, and 
similar uses. 


Formulation of Coatings 


While special care is generally required in 
the formulation of luminescent coatings, 
fundamentally they differ from ordinary fin- 
ishes only in the type of pigment employed. 

Certain chemical compounds have inherent 
luminescent properties in their pure state: 
for example, tungstates and molybdates. The 
pigments more commonly used in luminescent 
coatings, however, consist of substances which 
are naturally non-luminescent, but which are 
activated by the presence of traces of im- 
purities. Sulfides and silicates are among the 
compounds which display this effect when 
activated by the presence of manganese or 


other substances. 
(Continued on next page) 


Applications of luminescent finishes include shelter 





A number of interesting fields for 





Ethanol Wins Favor in 
Duplicating Processes 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Ethanol is gaining in fa- 
vor as a solvent base in duplicating processes, 
it has been reported. In the solvent process, 
the material to be reproduced is typed on 
paper against an aniline dye carbon paper, 
forming a mirror-reverse imprint. This imprint 
is contacted with the copy sheets, which have 
been pre-moistened with a solvent. 
Outstanding advantage of ethanol-base sol- 
vents, compared with some other types of du- 
plicating fluid, is its non-toxic character. The 
high volatility desired in the duplicating proc- 
ess is obtained by using the ethanol in com- 
bination with relatively small amounts of 
other solvents. 

That ethanol solvents can now be used in 
conjunction with electrically-operated dupli- 
cating machines, without danger of igniting 
the ethanol, is revealed in a recent patent. 
According to the inventor, the addition of 
mono-fluoro tri-chloro methane substantially 
reduces the flammability of the ethanol. 


Describe Ether-Insoluble 
Lubricant for Stopcocks 


ITHACA, N. Y.—An ether-insoluble lubri- 
cant for stopcocks can be prepared from starch 
and glycerol, it has been found here. The gel 
is prepared by suspending 9 grams of soluble 
starch in 22 grams of glycerol and heating to 


Broad Potential Utility Seen 
For New U.S.I. Intermediate 


Reactions of Ethyl Benzoylacetate Suggest Applications in 
Manufacture of Dyes and Synthesis of Many Chemical Compounds 


investigation in organic synthesis are 


opened by the reactions of ethyl benzoylacetate, a new chemical compound 
recently added to U.S.I.’s product list. In general, ethyl benzoylacetate may be 
regarded as analogous to ethyl acetoacetate, and its principal use up to the pres- 


ent has been in the manufacture of dyes of 
the pyrazolone group. The pyrazolone dye- 
stuffs, because of their fastness to light and 
excellent washing characteristics, are used in 
piece goods, yarns, hat bodies, machine dye- 
ing, and in wool printing such as delaines, 
rugs, and carpet yarns. Literature also men- 
tions using these dyestuffs for silks (including 
acetates). Consideration of the reactions of 
ethyl benzoylacetate indicates that it has a 
wide range of potential utility. 


Method of Manufacture 

Ethyl benzoylacetate is a light yellow 
liquid, with a specific gravity at 20°/20° C. 
of 1.111 to 1.117. It is prepared by allowing 
ethyl acetate and ethyl benzoate, of high pur- 
ity, to react with metallic sodium. As a result 
of this reaction, the sodium derivative is 
formed, from which ethyl benzoylacetate is 
liberated by the addition of dilute acid. The 
crude ester is then separated and purified by 
vacuum distillation. 


Typical Reactions 


Among the reactions of ethyl benzoylacetate 
which suggest fields for further investigation 
are the following: 

1. With ammonia gas it forms an addition 
product; with aqueous ammonia there 
results an aminoamide which exists in two 
tautomeric forms: 


C,H,.C(NH,) : CH.CO.NH, <; 
C,H,.C (:NH) .CH,CO.NH, 
With simple amines it gives the corre- 
sponding substituted derivative, e.g., ethyl 
beta-methyl-imino-beta-phenyl propionate. 





140° C. After standing for a short time, “the 
clear solution is decanted from the sediment 
and allowed to cool. The mixture is then al- 
lowed to stand overnight, when it takes on the 
consistency of a thick grease and can be em- 
ployed as a lubricant. 

The starch-glycerol gel is described as es- 
pecially useful in extraction operations in- 
volving ether, and may be suitable for use 
with other nonpolar compounds. 


Greater Fertilizer Demand 
Seen in Farm Output Boost 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Increased demand 
for fertilizers is predicted as a result of ex- 
pected increases in agricultural output dur- 
ing the current year. Fertilizers containing 
potash, in particular, may be due for an up- 
swing, since experiments recently conducted 
have shown the beneficial effects of potash 
additions on the growth of such staples as 
potatoes. 

(U.S.I. produces potash products in two 
forms—I. C. Ash and Sulfate-Muriate—for 








markers and hydrants during blackouts. 





. With hydrazine, it yields 3-phenyl-5-pyra- 
zolone. 

With phenylhydrazine it yields 1, 3-diph- 
enyl-5-pyrazolone. 

With hydroxylamine it yields 3-phenyl-5- 
isoxazolone. 

With urea it yields 6-phenyl-uracil. 

With guanidine it yields 2-imino-6-pheny]l- 
uracil. 

. With nitrous acid, it forms an oxime, 
ethyl alpha-oximino-benzoylacetate. 

. With diazotized aniline, there results the 
alpha-phenylhydrazone of ethyl alpha, beta- 
dioxo - beta - phenylpropionate (ethyl ben- 


on an > 


zoylglyoxylate), C,H,CO.C(:NNHC,H;). 
COOC,H,. 
9. With ethyl orthoformate it yields ethyl 


beta-ethoxycinnamate. 
With PCl,, it yields beta-chlorocinnamic 
acid. 


10. 


11. Iodine converts its sodium derivative into 
ethyl dibenzoylsuccinate. 
12. Ethyl Chloroformate (Chlorcarbonate) on 


the sodium derivative gives ethyl benzoy]l- 
malonate and ethyl ortho-carbethoxy-beta- 
hydroxycinnamate. 











sale to fertilizer manufacturers.) 


(Continued on next page) 
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Alcoholates Prepared by 
Sodium Hydride Reaction 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Sodium ethyl- 
ate and other alcoholates can be prepared by 
the reaction of alcohols with sodium hydride, 
it has been revealed in a patent granted to 
an inventor here. The reaction in the case of 
preparing sodium ethylate is: 

C,H,OH + NaH — C,H,ONa + H, 

This reaction, it is claimed, proceeds 
smoothly and rapidly, produces high yields, 
and overcomes many of the difficulties en- 
countered in processes involving reactions 
with metallic sodium. A particular advantage 
in large-scale operations is that sodium hy- 
droxide is finely divided as prepared, whereas 
metallic sodium must be subdivided for eff- 
cient results. Moreover, when metallic so- 
dium is used, the metal may become coated 
with the alcoholate, which tends to inhibit 
further reaction. As a result, the alcoholate 
may be contaminated with metallic sodium, 
which is difficult to remove. When sodium 
hydroxide is used, the reaction is substantially 
complete, and the alcoholate is more easily 
recovered in the desired state of purity. 





Luminescent Finishes 





(Continued from previous page) 

Vehicles for the luminescent pigments may 
be of a wide variety of types. In the manufac- 
ture of fluorescent lamps, nitrocellulose solu- 
tions are extensively used. These coatings 
naturally closely resemble conventional nitro- 
cellulose lacquers, except for the pigment 
used. Organic solvents, such as butyl acetate, 
are commonly employed in formulation, and 
butyl phthalate is regarded as a good plas- 
ticizer for the system. 

Other types of vehicles are based on resins. 
Methyl methacrylate resins, for example, may 
be used in solutions in butyl and amyl ace- 
tates. Damar and chlorinated rubber are also 
employed, with butyl phthalate as the plasti- 
cizer. 





Pigment Standards Approved 


The American Standards Association has 
approved 13 new standards for pigments, in- 
cluding 4 specifications and 9 methods of test. 
Particularly important among the specifica- 
tions are those dealing with basic sulfate 
white lead and blue lead. Test methods in- 
clude tendency of pigments to bleed and 
chemical analysis of a number of commonly 


Tells Convenient Method 
For Preparing Cyanates 





A convenient means for preparing fresh 
sodium cyanate whenever needed—for ex- 
ample, for the transformation of an amine 
group into the ureido group—has been de- 
scribed by a reader of U.S.I. Coemicat News. 

Equimolecular quantities of urethan and 

sodium ethoxide are mixed together, the so- 
dium ethoxide being in solution in absolute 
ethanol. When the mixture is boiled for a 
short time, the urethan goes into solution, 
and sodium cyanate is precipitated. The so- 
dium cyanate is then washed with absolute 
ethanol and ethyl ether and dried. 
The convenience with which fresh supplies 
of sodium cyanate can be prepared by this 
method is a special advantage, in view of the 
fact that sodium cyanate does not keep well 
on storage, because of its tendency to develop 
bicarbonate by hydrolysis. 


Urethan, absolute ethanol, and ethyl ether are 
produced by U.S.I. 


Ethyl Benzoylacetate 





(Continued from previous page) 

13. Ethyl Benzoylacetate is like Ethyl Aceto- 
acetate in that the labile H’s are replace- 
able with alkyl and acyl groups. 

Also, with hot dilute sulfuric acid it is 
decomposed, yielding acetophenone. 

14. Condensed with resorcinol, it gives 7-hy- 
droxy-4-phenylcoumarin (4-phenylumbelli- 
ferone), and with pyrogallol, 7, 8-dihy- 
droxy-4-phenylcoumarin (4-phenyldaphne- 


tin). 

U.S.I. will gladly give additional informa- 
tion on the properties and applications of 
ethyl benzoylacetate. 





Role of Chemistry is 
Portrayed in New Book 


The place of chemistry in the world today 
is vividly portrayed in “This Chemical Age,” 
by Williams Haynes. The book is of equal 
value to the highly skilled chemist and to 
those seeking an insight into the development 
of the chemical industry. 

Among the topics covered are the research 
history and industrial development of rayon, 
cellophane, synthetic rubber, durable surface 
coatings, dyes, perfumes, and the sulfanilam- 
ides. In all cases, the chemical principles in- 
volved are clearly explained. 

“This Chemical Age” is published by 





used pigments. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.1. 





A phosphorescent fabric is supplied in rolls, and 
can be cut into strips to outline objects so that 
they can be seen in the dark, according to the 
manufacturer. Material consists of a woven-fabric 
backing and a phosphorescent coating on one 
side. U S | (No. 550) 


A new tracing cloth, suitable for both pencil and 
ink, is said to provide an unusually durable 
working surface, It will not show perspiration 
stains or water marks, and keeps pencil smudges 
and erasure scars at a minimum, it is claimed. 


US| (No. 551) 


A new drum opener js said to operate on much 
the same principle as a can opener. Maker says 
that it is simple to use and that the opening 
action is rapid. Cutting unit is supported by 
steel uprights, and is counterbalanced for easy 
adjustment to the desired height. (No. 552) 
0 S4 
A new thickener for suspensions of solids is de- 
scribed as resembling a filter press in construc- 
tion. Operation depends not on settlement, but 
on removal of part of the liquid by filtration 
through a permeable filter membrane, while the 
solid suspension flows through a channel. 
US| (No. 553) 
A new — oilof the dehydrated castor type is 
said to have improved reactive properties as 
compared with previous oils of this type and to 
have high solvent power for resins. It is reported 
to produce a varnish with a fast dry and with 
good water resistance. (No. 554) 
US| 
Synthetic para-cymene is now being produced 
from liquid terpenes, it has been announced. It 
is expected that the new product can be used 
in such applications as the manufacture of phe- 
nols, carvacrol, and thymol, sulfonated cymene 
as an emulsifier and textile assistant, and cumic, 
paratoluic, and terephthalic acids. (No. 555) 
ee 
A low-visibility paint is described as useful in the 
protective concealment of structures. It is offered 
in seven shades. According to the maker, an 
unusual feature of the paint is the high heat- 
pa re pig properties of the darker shades, per- 
mitting their use on storage tanks. (No. 
54 
Filter-press plates are now being made from an 
acid-resisting material which has already been 
successfully employed in such applications as 
process plant piping, it is reported. Plates are 
available in a size suitable for 36-inch frame 
and plate units, can be machined to suit specific 
requirements. US| No. 557) 
A gray enamel is said to have demonstrated high 
abana powers on metal surfaces exposed to 
eat. According to the manufacturer, tests show 
that the enamel is not affected by temperatures 
up to 300° F. It is not intended for outside use. 
“us (No. 558) 
A bellows-type pump seal consists of only two 
parts: a bellows with flanged ends formed from 
synthetic rubber, and a spring to hold contact 
facings > ge sealing washer and driving base. 
It is said that the seal is easy to install in 
difficult positions, and that it is suitable for con- 





tact with greases, oils, and alcohols. (No. 559) 
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New Purchasing Agent 





M. E. Carlisle has been made general 


purchasing agent of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., succeeding J. A. 
Bechtel. 





(Continued from page 384) 
Directors, Gardiner Fiske and Harold 
Willis, are on active duty as Majors 
with the Army. 

George H. Richards, formerly Sec- 
retary and ‘Treasurer of Celluloid 
Corp., which was recently merged with 
Celanese Corp. of America, has become 
General Manager of Celanese Celluloid 
Corp. 

A. M. Pitcher, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Co., has joined the H. K. Ferguson 
Co., Cleveland and N. Y., as consulting 
chemical engineer ...C. E. Nighman, 
international mining expert, has been 
appointed chief of the Explosives Con- 
trol Division in charge of the admin- 
istration of the Federal Explosives Act. 

Dr. C. S. Wachtel is in charge of a 
new division of Corneliussen & Stack- 
gold, Inc., N. Y. City, which is special- 
izing in scientific 
medical supply. 

A. M. Russell, who formerly operated 
the Russell Hale Chemical Co., 
Houston, Tex., is now associated with 
the Scientific Supply Co., 
Texas. 

Walter Geist, vice president of the 
Allis-Chalmers Co., is to head a new 
department, established to co-ordinate 
the company’s sales policies. 

Philip D. Reed, chairman of the 
board of directors of the General 
Electric Company, will head the Indus- 
trial Branches in the Division of 
Industry Operations of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

Captain John A. Riddick and Lieu- 
tenant George E. Hines of the Com- 
mercial Solvents Research Department 
recently reported for active duty with 
the Army. 


equipment and 


ine, of 
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George A. Benington of New Canaan, 
Conn., was elected a director of the 
American Water Works and Electric 
Co. Mr. Benington is vice president 
and a director of the Mutual Chemical 
Company of America. 


OBITUARIES 


Edward Ostrom 


Edward Ostrom, long associated with 
the New York office of Hooker Electro- 
Chemical Co. died March 7. 
were held March 10 at the 
Funeral Parlor, Brooklyn. 


Services 
Fairchild 





Alan G. Wikoff 
Alan G. Wikoff, Editor-in-Chief of the 
General Publicity Department of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., died in White Plains, N. Y., 
Feb. 11 at the age of 46. His 
was in Pleasantville, N. Y. 


home 


Carl Pfanstiehl 


Carl Pfanstiehl, vice-president and di- 
rector of research of the Pfanstieh! Chem- 
ical Company, of Waukegan, IIl., who 
conducted research for the government in 
the World War and the present war, died 
in St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, March 1. 
He was fifty-three years old. 





Two Super Refractories 
that operate SAFELY at 


3200° ana 4000° F 


TAM Zircon (Zirconium Sil- 


icate) refractories operate 


safely at temperatures over 
3200° F. while TAM Zir- 
conium Oxide refractories 
are used in applications 


over 4000° F. 


These two TAM super refrac- 
tories resist acids and oxi- 
dizing atmospheres. They 
are being successfully used 


in the manufacture of phos- 
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phates, fused silica, alumi- 
num melting and platinum 
smelting. They're also wide- 
ly used as crucible backing 
and for various high tem- 


perature applications. 


An experienced staff of 
field engineers located in 
various parts of the coun- 
try are available for consul- 
tations without obligation. 
Write: 
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chemicals and materials directly entering 
into the war program or essential civilian 
channels. 

Wood Containers. The chemical indus- 
try, always an important user of tight 
and slack cooperage barrels, has con- 
siderably increased its use of such con- 
tainers during recent months, due to the 
growing scarcity of steel drums and the 
tight situation regarding paper bags. To 
facilitate the production of wood con- 
tainers the O.P.M. issued Preference 
Rating Order P-79 on November 13, 1941, 
to manufacturers of all types of wooden 
barrels, kegs, and containers made from 
sawed lumber, veneer or plywood, and 
paperboard, for the procurement of iron 
and steel products needed in their manu- 
facture. Under the order, A-5 preference 
ratings were made available for the pro- 
curement of steel hoops, nails, saws, 
knives, and other tools. A-8 ratings 
were assigned for deliveries of wire. 


Tin and Terne Plate Cans 


Tin and Terne Plate Cans. The War 
Production Board on February 11 issued 
conservation order M-81, placing sweeping 
restrictions over the use of tin plate and 
terne plate cans. Black iron can sheet 
was specifically exempted from terms of 
the order. No restrictions were placed 
upon the use of plated cans for specific 
food and fruit products. The order, in 
part, provides that manufacture, sale, and 
use of “special products” tin or terne 
plated cans be limited to 100 per cent of 
1940 production and use, with certain 
specific requirements as to type and thick- 
ness of coating. Included under the 
“special products” classification were al- 
cohol (except antifreeze), cements, rub- 
ber, liquid chemicals, fly sprays, acetone, 
amyl acetate, carbon bisulfide, triethanol- 
amine, oleic acid, sodium silicate, dry 
cleaners, phenols, benzol, dyes, fire ex- 
tinguishing fluids, mineral oil, nicotine 
sulfate, glycerol, turpentine, waxes, 
polishes, disinfectants, health supplies, 
paints, and accessories. 

Use of “non-essential” cans (those not 
for food or for the products listed above) 
was ordered completely stopped by March 
1 under the original terms of the order. 
Inasmuch as such drastic terms would 
work a severe hardship on the many in- 
dustries involved, affecting producers of 
lubricating oil, dry chemicals, baking 
powder, certain pharmaceuticals, flavoring 
compounds, proprietaries, etc. who had 
large inventories of lithographed or em- 
bossed cans on hand, the order was modi- 
fied to permit sale, delivery, and use until 
April 30 of cans which were completely 
manufactured before February 11, and to 
permit the assembly, distribution, and use 
of cans, all component parts of which were 
cut or lithographed before February 11. 
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Container Price Ceilings 


Container Price Ceilings. Maximum 
price schedules have been established by 
the Office of Price Administration for 
used steel barrels and drums, burlap, 
second-hand bags and paperboard. In ad- 
dition, agreements to insure price stabili- 
zation have been reached between O.P.A. 
and producers of kraft paper and slack 
barrel parts (wooden staves, hoops, and 
headings). 

With reference to used drums, recon- 
ditioned containers of the 18 gauge, 55 
gallon type had reached a price of at 
least $3.50 to $4.50 in eastern markets last 
fall, compared with the price of $2.72 each 
for new containers. The used drum price 
schedule, No. 43, became effective De- 
cember 1, 1941, and specifically stipulated 
maximum allowable prices for such 
drums. Briefly, the schedule, with sub- 
sequent amendments, includes the follow- 
ing points: 

(1) Maximum base price for recondi- 
tioned 50-55 gallon 18 gauge drums to be 
$2.25 each, delivered within a 50-mile 
radius. 

(2) For lacquer re-lined and baked 
drums, maximum price to be base price 
plus 25c per unit. 

(3) For  non-reconditioned (raw) 
drums, 50-55 gallon capacity, 18 gauge, 
maximum price to be $1.60 per unit de- 
livered to plant of user or reconditioner. 
In case user picks up drum at dumper’s 
plant, maximum price to be $1.25 per 
unit. 

(4) Maximum prices of other sizes 
and units not specified above, to be 80 
per cent of the delivered price (as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1941), excluding extras, quoted by 
Rheem Manufacturing Company or the 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, when 
delivered in carload lots, of new, black, 
hot-rolled steel drums of the same type 
and size, 

(5) In certain cases, additional trans- 
portation charges over and above the base 
price maximums are permissible. Subse- 
quent amendments to the schedule limit 
its application to certain sizes, and fix 
specific maximum prices for drums of 
14-16, 29-33, and 50-55 gallon capacities 


* * * 





at $1.45, $1.85, and $2.25 respectively (re- 
conditioned and delivered). 

Of extreme importance is an official 
O.P.A. interpretation of schedule 43, is- 
sued on January 30, 1942. This interpre- 
tation reads as follows: “Where product 
is sold in drums a deposit charge may be 
made to assure the return of the empty 
drums, in excess of the maximum price 
established by this schedule for such 
drums, as long as no sale of the drums is 
involved. If legal title to the drums 
remains with the filler, there is no viola- 
tion. On the other hand, if the filler 
passes title to the drums as well as the 
contents, he may not purchase the drum 
after it has been emptied at a price above 
the maximum price of the schedule.” 

Many shippers are setting a high deposit 
on drums and other containers in order to 
insure their return at the earliest possible 
date for re-filling. In some cases, ship- 
pers are making additional deliveries of 
their product to a customer contingent 
upon the return of empty containers. 


Conclusion 


Conclusion: Issuance of the new PD- 
1A priority application forms, use of 
which is compulsory after March 15, 1942, 
should facilitate the procurement of drums 
and other containers in many cases. Form 
PD-1A differs from its predecessor PD-1 
in that ratings granted thereon may be 
extended to suppliers and subsuppliers for 
material which will be physically incorpo- 
rated into the end product to be ultimately 
delivered to the original recipient of the 
rating. Based upon a definition of the 
term “end product” recently made public 
by an Army and Navy Munitions Board 
Official, this includes containers speci- 
fically called for in the application. Thus 
a customer who applies on form PD-1A 
for a preference rating on 10,000 gallons 
of toluene must stipulate that this product 
be “delivered in 55 gallon drums,” “deliv- 
ered in 5 gallon cans,” etc. in order that 
the supplier may extend the rating granted 
on the toluene to the container manufac- 
turer for the requisite containers. This 
also applies to form PD-3A, utilized in 
applications for ratings on Army, Navy, 
and certain other Government contracts. 


* * * 


An American manufacturer who cannot show that a 


substantial portion of his output is directed toward the 


channels of war production or for shipment to the 
Allied Nations and Latin America, will have difficulty 
in obtaining requisite containers. 


* * * 
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(Continued from Page 369) 


Number 92, on soybean and peanut oils, 
OPA. 

Prices in Fats and Oils Price Schedule 
Number 53, revised in Amendment Num- 
ber 2, by OPA. 

Cobalt in all forms, placed under allo- 
cation, in Conservation Order Number 
M-39-b, by WPB, with following excep- 
tions to general restrictions of order, 
among others: 

Military orders, and orders from cer- 
tain other Government agencies, on rat- 
ings of A-1-j or higher, and for chemical 
catalysts, chemical reagents, laboratory and 
research equipment, pharmaceuticals, health 
supplies, cattle and plant foods, uses in 
glass industry, alloys of all kinds, dryers, 
hard facing compounds, and other metal 
industry purposes. 

Order M-2l-e, by WPB, thinning 
amount of tin in certain types of tin con- 
tainers, 

Maximum prices, in Price Schedule 
Number 20, on electrolytic copper, by 
OPA. 

Ceiling prices have been asked by OPA 
in letters to nicotine sulfate industry, by 
OPA, preliminary to possible later price 
action by this agency. 

Maximum prices, in Price Schedule 
Number 93, by OPA, on mercury or 
quicksilver. 

Extension of limitations on cellophane 
uses, under Limitation Order L-20, which 
is extended to March 17, pending studies 
to determine further extension or a new 
order replacing L-20. 

Ceiling prices amended in Price Sched- 
ule Number 16, covering raw sugar, by 
OPA. 

Action preliminary to rationing sugar 
to all consumers taken by same agency, 
with rationing in virtual effect on pri- 
mary distributors, under Price Schedule 
Number 60, Direct Consumption Sugars. 

Allocation of raw sugar to both refiners 
and manufacturers, placed in effect by 
WPB. 

Before this appears the stringency in 
the field of glycerine production will have 
resulted in an allocation order, due at this 
writing, and a series of recommendations 
to soap manufacturers, now in process of 
evolution, designed to conserve and aug- 
ment supplies. This is dealt with elsewhere 
in the issue. 

The Board of Economic Warfare has 
acted to curb excessive drains on stocks 
of medicinal or pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, chemicals, or drugs used solely for 
medicinal purposes, now on hand in the 
country. 

Other actions either to conserve sup- 
plies, or halt runaway price trends, have 
heen taken on dyestuffs, curtailing their 
use for civilian requirements and allotting 
higher amounts to military clothing, ex- 
plosive production, and other essentials; 
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FOREIGN WWITEARAT URIS 
DIGEST 


By T. E. R. Singer 


——____2 ©: © oe 


THE EXTRACTION OF POTAS- 
SIUM SALTS FROM SEA WATER, 
Vol. L, No. 3 Ion (Madrid, Spain, Octo- 
ber, 1941), p. 11-13. 


The first experimental installation for 
obtaining potassium salts from sea water 
was set up in 1940 by the Norwegian 
company, Norsk Hydro Elektrisk Kvael- 
stof, A. S. Countries which do not have 
their own deposits of potassium salts can 
now obtain these salts without having to 
depend on outside sources. The author 
of this article, Dr. L. Blas, goes on to 
give statistics on the amount of KO con- 
sumed as fertilizer in various countries. 

Although at present Spain has an exten- 
sive supply of carnalite, it is not an un- 
limited supply, and it was therefore con- 
sidered of interest to make a study of the 
early work on obtaining potassium salts 
from sea water. The first experiments 
started with the mother liquors from the 
crystallization of sodium chloride in salt 
pits, as described in an accompanying flow- 
sheet. Upto 90% of the potassium chloride 
existing in the mother liquors from salt pits 
(which contain 3-5% KC1) was obtained 
by this method. However, this method 
would require a plant for each salt pit, 
and each average pit could produce only 
some 500 tons of potassium chloride. In 
view of this situation attention has been 
directed to the isolation of potassium from 
sea water by precipitation of the potassium 
ion. 

One of the methods studied by the 
author involved the use of sodium bitar- 
trate as the precipitating agent. The 
solubility of the potassium ion in the 
bitartrate form is 0.09%, and the potas- 
sium can be precipitated to this limit. 


The precipitating agent is easily recovered 
as tartaric acid. A flowsheet shows the 
steps in details. The high price of soda, 
however, makes it impractical to use this 
method commercially in at the 
present. 

The potassium content of various sea 
waters is as follows: 


Spain 


Atlantic Ocean 
North Sea . aed 
Mediterranean Sea .... 
Pacific Ocean 

Dead Sea 


0.066-0.076% 
0.064-0.070% 
0.001-0.050% 
0.060-0.065% 
0.047-0.438% 


The Norwegian method is based on the 
use of dipicrylamine as the precipitating 
agent. This compound, obtained by the 
hexanitration of diphenylamine, has been 
known for some time in the synthetic dye 
industry, but has not been in use for 
several years. Its potassium salt is prac- 
tically insoluble, but its calcium salt is 
relatively soluble. The direct addition of 
the calcium salt to sea water containing 
0.4-0.5 KO per thousand, brings about the 
formation of a crystalline precipitate con- 
taining about 80% potassium dipicrylam- 
inate, which is easily decomposed by acid. 

This reagent does not precipitate either 
the magnesium or sodium salts and makes 
it possible to get technically pure potas- 
sium salts. In the patent directed to this 
method a description is given of a plant 
for production of 5,000 tons of K:O per 
year. Such an installation would con- 
sume 1,750 cu.m. of sea water per hour 
(with a K.O content of 0.43 per thousand) 
which would be mixed continuously with 
50 cu.m. per hour of a calcium dipicrylam- 
inate solution containing 5.6 tons of dipi- 
crylamine. 0.57 tons of K:O would be 
produced per hour. 





on tung oil, involving an extension of 
General Preference Order M-57 restrict- 
ing deliveries to preference rated orders 
of A-2 or higher, or for certain specified 
uses, to April 15; and limiting the practi- 
cable working minimum of wood pulp to 
a 60-day supply; all stocks of chlorinated 
rubber have been frozen except for speci- 
fied purposes in an amendment to General 
Preference Order M-46; all fertilizer 
prices have been frozen; this by the way, 
is a 60-day action by OPA; Maximum 
Price Regulation Number 1; a survey of 
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container production is under way, in- 
cluding collapsible tubes, etc.; drastic re- 
strictions on chlorine have become opera- 
tive as of March 1, in Order M-19. Pulp 
and paper manufacturers are under the 
same restriction in L-11 under which they 
already operate; a ceiling on nicotine sul- 
fate is forecast; with voluntary price com- 
pliance already sought. 

The WPB has extended to March 15 
the date after which Forms PD-1-A and 
PD-3-A must be used in place of PD’s-3, 
4, and 5. 
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MMEDIATE availability in plentiful commercial lots is one 
of the vitally important reasons why you profit by using 
Furfural. And far from sacrificing quality in your product, 
you may find that you are doing a better than ever solvent job at 


a lower cost. In bulk, Furfural costs less than a dime a pound. 


<furfural 


Selective Solvent—for refining lubricating oil, wood rosin, and other 
substances requiring the separation of color, odorous material, unsaturates 
or foreign bodies from the primary substance. 


FURFURAL 


Resin Solvent—for the production of resin-bonded abrasive articles 
FURFURYL ALCOHOL 


where Furfural is the solvent, wetting agent, and plasticizer used in the 


TETRAHYDROFURFURYL forming stage, after which the products are baked to form hard, dense 
ALCOHOL structures. 
HYDROFURAMIDE 


General Solvent—for use in dispersing nitrocellulose, cellulose acetate, 
dissolving paint and varnish films and many other substances. 


Write for this The uses of Furfural are not limited to solvent applications for it is used 
Seng Beales in many other ways. In resin manufacture it finds increasingly important 
application. Consider it also as a penetrant, preservative, fungicide and 
chemical intermediate. 





Ask for a copy of our free booklet entitled “The Furans,” which contains 
information about Furfural, its uses and its derivatives. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


TECHNICAL DIVISION 5-3 
141 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FURFURAL ~ FURFURYL ALCOHOL ~- HY DROFURAMIDE 
-ee TETRAHYDROFURFURYL ALCOHOL ... 
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MAIR IKEIS ION RIVES W 


By Paul B. Slawter, Jr. 


— > ¢ 


Heavy Chemicals — Fine Chemicals — Coal Tar Chemicals — Raw 


Materials — Agricultural Chemicals —- Pigments and Solvents 


EN go out daily to die for this 

country; nations fall under 

the Axis war machine; once 
again, this time from the other side of 
the world, we hear the familiar cry— 
“too little and too late.” The Japs have 
taken Java and they sweep on. The 
Dutch say they did not receive the help 
from this country that was promised. A 
few more war planes, a few more war- 
ships and the story might have been 
different. 

Despite all this, strikes continued to 
impede production in this country accord- 
ing to figures released by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. In war 
industries during February there were 76 
strikes in effect, involving 70,905 men and 
the loss of 2,028,824 man-hours of work. 
In January there were 43 strikes in war 
industries, involving 15,512 workers and 
661,976 man-hours of work. In non-war 
industries there were 27 strikes which 
involved 11,773 men and the loss of 1,192,- 
152 man-hours of work. 

Wherever the fault lies, whether with 
management or labor or both (as this 
department believes is the case) something 
must be done and done quickly. We can’t 
win this war when strikes throughout the 
country account for enough work hours to 
have built about five 170-foot steel sub- 
marine chasers. There are too many sub- 
marines in these waters anyhow. 


Shipping will get a boost soon. Two 
vast programs are going into effect calling 
for the pooling of all available tonnage 
between the United Nations, and for speed- 
ing and expanding this country’s ship- 
building program. 

Allocations, it seems, will become more 
widespread as each day passes. Tightness 
in key supplies such as phenol arise from 
rapidly expanding war demands and sub- 
stantial lend-lease exports. Among major 
chemical divisions which will feel the 
tightness especially are the pharmaceutical, 
paints and plastic producers. 

Look for a tough rail car situation in 
May. It won’t be bad enough for ration- 
ing freight car space, however, but you 
may expect this by next Fall. This 
Spring will bring forth peak carloadings. 


Some of the things the government did 
this month are included here, picked up 
at random from information which comes 
into this office. Fabricators of metals 
were warned by the Chemicals Branch, 
WPB, to investigate every possible clean- 
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ing method other than chlorinated solvents 
applicable to their operations. Harshaw 
Chemical Co. was authorized by OPA to 
pay 11% cents a pound, f.o.b. shipping 
points, for such special purpose copper 
scrap as it requires. Date on which PD- 
1A and PD-3A forms must be used in 
place of PD-1, PD-3, PD-4 and PD-5 has 
been postponed from March 2 to March 
15. WPB has moved to acquire posses- 
sion of all idle aluminum inventories in 
the hands of fabricators. Fats and oils 
schedule No. 25 issued Aug. 28, 1941, has 
been revoked. This schedule was issued 
originally for the prevention of speculation, 
hoarding and undue price rises. Price 
ceiling order issue Feb. 3 remains un- 
changed. All stocks of chlorinated rub- 
ber in the U. S., except those going into 
specified uses, were frozen last month by 
the director of industry operations prep- 
aratory to requisitioning by the WPB. 
Exporters of paraffin wax have been noti- 
fied by OPA not to buy from producers 
or jobbers at prices in excess of those 
allowed under Price Schedule No. 42 for 
ordinary domestic sales. Order restrict- 
ing deliveries of tung oil to orders having 
a preference rating of A-2 or better, or for 
certain specified uses, has been extended to 
April 15. (For more detailed information 





on government actions affecting the chem- 
ical industry see Statistical and Technical 
Data Section of this issue.) 


Heavy Chemicals: Discussions of 
specifications in liquid and potash soap 
manufacturing that would insure maximum 
production and conservation of glycerine 
were held last month by members of the 
Soap and Glycerine Industry Advisory 
Sub-Committee. 

The suggestions of the group will assist 
the members of the main body to form 
their own proposals to the War Produc- 
tion Board in guiding the operations of 
the entire industry. 

The liquid and potash soap manufac- 
turers, whose product comes to approxi- 
mately two per cent of the volume of the 
soap industry, are directed to get the max- 
imum amount of glycerine out of their 
product to aid the nation in meeting its 
glycerine needs. 

Large manufacturers will be asked to 
use their extensive equipment in deglycerin- 
izing their oils as completely as possible. 
Smaller manufacturers may not be re- 
quired to effect a complete recovery of the 
glycerine in their product because of the 
relatively small amount of glycerine ob- 
tained and the excessive cost of getting it. 

Ways and means of making deglycerin- 
ized oils available to the smaller manu- 
facturers and possible changes in govern- 
ment specifications on these products to 
permit maximum glycerine recovery, also 
were discussed. 

Plants continue to operate at capacity 
and as a rule, no riew business is accepted. 
Price developments are scarce. The in- 
affecting maintenance, 


dustry’s order 


Preference Rating Order P-39 


Information to Be Given by the Producer of Chemicals in a Request 
for an A-l-a or A-l-e Rating, by Telegram or Letter. 





curtailed, or is threatened. 


(4) The nature of the emergency. 


an A-3 rating. 





(1) The name of the product or products whose production is already 


(2) The probable percentage loss in production. 

(3) Facts showing the essentiality of this product (or products) for the war 
program, national welfare, or for government-sponsored enterprises. 
Here, if necessary, mention the other chief products whose manufacture 
is tied up with that of the threatened product. 


Has the breakdown already occurred? 
show that a breakdown is likely? Is the situation in the plant hazard- 
ous? And is further damage to other equipment probable? 

(5) The names and addresses of the ultimate Supplier or Suppliers with 
whom orders have been placed for the needed equipment. 

(6) The nature, description, quantity, and cost of the materials required 
to repair or avert the breakdown. 
order number, and date of same. 

(7) Previous attempts to secure delivery by other means: 

Why the materials described cannot be obtained soon enough with 


(8) Is any difficulty anticipated in securing delivery if the needed equip- 
ment incorporates allocated metal or metals? 

(9) Name the member of the Chemicals Branch (if any) who knows 
applicant’s business or the plant in question. 

(10) Name, and serial number under P-89, of the company applying, and 
address of the plant in question. 


If not, what circumstances 


Also, if possible, give purchase 
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repair and operating supplies has been 
amended to clarify the broad terms of 
the first preference rating order P-89. 
Operating supplies have been re-defined to 
include any material which is essential to 
the operation of a producer’s plant, includ- 
ing but not limited to lubricants, fuels, 
catalysts and small, perishable tools. 
(Yes, that’s what it says.) Excluded are 
materials physically or chemically incorpo- 
rated into the producers products. Serial 
numbers will be issued to enable companies 
working on war chemicals to take advan- 
tage of the provisions. Those chemicals 
which go into products used for the agri- 
cultural trade are in for plenty of play. 
Complete fertilizers will soon be in demand 
for the Spring season. Oxalic acid is 
extremely hard to get. There are more 
orders for bleaching powder than there is 
bleaching powder and producers are allo- 
cating shipments in an effort to supply 
industries who need the material most 
urgently. Alkali manufacturers have been 
requested to allocate a portion of their 
production to fill export orders for South 
America. This is going to cause post- 
ponements of some deliveries to consumers 
here. 

Drastic restrictions on the use of chlorine 
were ordered by J. S. Knowlson, Director 
of Industry Operations, in an amendment 
to Order M-19. The order prohibits the 
use of chlorine or products containing 
available chlorine in the bleaching of food- 
stuffs, bleaching of wiping rags and waste 
and the manufacture of cosmetics and 
toilet preparations. 

Curtailments are applied to the amount 
to be used in bleaching of textiles in shel- 
lac processing, in laundry operations, in 
the manufacture of home bleaching prep- 
arations, and in the sanitation of private 
swimming pools. Pulp and paper manu- 
facturers are subject to the same regula- 
tions of Order L-11, under which they 
have been operating. 

Producers of chlorine are instructed to 
make deliveries only on specific authoriza- 
tion of the Director of Industry Opera- 
tions, with the exception of chlorine for 
water and sewage treatment. They are 
required to set aside from each month’s 
production five per cent for delivery on 
specific instructions and enough additional 
to take care of their regular water and 
sewage treatment demands. Supplies for 
water and sewage treatment can be ob- 
tained in the same manner as in normal 
times. All other requests for delivery 
must be scheduled monthly and submitted 
to the War Production Board for action. 

Use of chlorine in textile bleaching is 
restricted to approximately 50 per cent of 
the amount used for the year ending June 
30, 1941. It is left to the discretion of the 
manufacturer how he shall use the chlorine 
allotted to him. Shellac bleaching is cut 
approximately 25 per cent under the same 
regulation. Although the quantity of 
bleached shellac produced under this regu- 
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lation will not be affected, the color will 
be slightly more yellow than so-called 
white shellac. All laundry operations 
must do without chlorine, with the excep- 
tion of 10 per cent of former usage for 
stain conditions. 

Manufacturers of sodium hypochlorite 
solutions in small containers for retail sale 
must reduce their use of chlorine by 40 
per cent, and owners of private swimming 
pools must get along with 25 per cent of 
the amount used during the base period. 

No restriction is placed upon public 
pools or those belonging to institutions, 
such as schools and other semi-public 
organizations. 

A complete list of preference ratings, 
other than those for war requirements, 
is contained in the order. They range 
from A-2 for water and sewage treatment 
through to B-5 for less essential uses. It 
is believed sufficient chlorine will be avail- 
able to fill at least some of the demands 
for all these ratings. 


Fine Chemicals: Increased domestic 
and foreign demands for acetyl salicylic 
acid, commonly known as aspirin, have 
resulted in a shortage of supply. Specu- 
lation by others than producers has led 
to resale prices as high as $1.50 a pound 
in sharp contrast to the manufacturers’ 
price of 40 cents per pound for a compar- 
able grade and quantity. Further increases 
in resale prices are threatened. 

After conferences with producers, re- 
sellers, and exporters of acetyl salicylic 
acid, and representatives of other Govern- 
ment agencies, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration has found that no justifiable rea- 
sons exist for producers and primary 
jobbers charging prices in excess of their 
prevailing price of 40 cents per pound, or 
for resellers and exporters charging prices 
in excess of 52 cents and 56 cents per 
pound, respectively, for acetyl salicylic 
acid, either powdered or in crystals, for 
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sales in large quantities. Increases in 
such prices would, consequently, be infla- 
tionary in character. 

The following restrictions are contained 
in the mercury conservation order No. 
M-78: 

1063.1 (b) Prohibition on Use of Mer- 
cury in Articles Appearing on List “A”— 

(1) Unless otherwise specifically auth- 
orized by the Director of Priorities, any 
person using mercury in the manufacture 
of any item or in any manufacturing pro- 
cess on List “A” shall limit his use of 
mercury in the manufacture of any such 
item or in any such process between Janu- 
ary 15, and March 31, 1942, to 50% of 
his use in the Base Period. 

(2) Unless otherwise specifically auth- 
orized by the Director of Priorities, effec- 
tive April 1, 1942, no mercury shall be 
used in the manufacture of any item on 
List “A.” 

LIST “A”—Carroting of hat fur, mar- 
ine anti-fouling paint, thermometers (ex- 
cept industrial and scientific), treating of 
green lumber (except Sitka Spruce), turf 
fungicides, vermilion, wall switches for 
non-industrial use, wood preservation. 

1063.1 (c) Restriction on Use of Mer- 
cury in Articles on List “B’— 

Unless otherwise specifically authorized 
by the Director of Priorities, any person 
using mercury in the manufacture of any 
item or in any manufacturing process on 
List “B” shall limit his use of mercury 
in the manufacture of any such item or in 
any such manufacturing process between 
January 15, 1942 and March 31, 1942, and 
during each calendar quarter thereafter 
to the percentage of such use in the Base 
Period indicated opposite such item or 
such manufacturing process on List “B.” 
—LIST “B”—Fluorescent lamps—100% ; 
health supplies (as defined in Preference 
Rating Order P-29, as the same may be 
amended )—100% ; Mercuric Fulminate for 
commercial blasting caps—125%; Mer- 
curic Fulminate for ammunition—100% ; 
Thermometers (industrial and scientific) 
—100%. 

“Base Period” referred to above means 
at the option of the manufacturer either 
(1) the corresponding quarterly period 
in 1940, or (2) the first calendar quarter 
in 1941, provided that the same option 
shall be used throughout the calendar 
year. 

Nicotine sulfate prices have been frozen 
by Leon Henderson under the following 
terms: 

1. Producers of nicotine sulfate are 
not to sell, during the year 1942, 40 per 
cent nicotine sulfate for agricultural uses 
in 50-pound drums at prices in excess of 
80 cents per pound delivered to distribu- 
tors. 

2. Producers of nicotine sulfate are 
not to sell, during the year 1942, 40 per 
cent nicotine sulfate for agricultural uses 
in 10-pound containers at prices in excess 
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In plants of every size 


INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIAS 
by PIX... 


b Peo ok —_ 
Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, III. 


.. CONTRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEE GOOD-WILL 





PROTECTION 


LS ee ee 
. ELIMINATE LOCATION INCONVENIENCE 


a = 
ae >. 


@ SWEEPING COMPOUNDS are "tricky'’ to 
handle, at least they were, until Chase engineer- 
ing devised a special bag . . . an economical con- 
tainer that resists deterioration and breakage... 
and the penetration of oils in the compound. 


@ Chase engineers laminate a special grease- 
proof crinkled Kraft to a durable fabric and give 
it a flexible coating to provide a bag that 
answers the requirements satisfactorily and eco- 
nomically. For sweeping compounds with mod- 
erate oil content, the bottom and center seams 
are sewn; for those having more oil, cemented. 
@ If you have a product that requires special 
packing, let Chase provide the protection you 
need. Call any one of 27 offices or write us! 





| weirs FROM 


Pontiac Motor Co., Pontiac, Mich. WAY 


e Without cost or obligation, a Pick Engineer jee dad 
Gy FOR BETTER will gladly discuss with you methods of solving 
1° F BAGS your employee-feeding problem, suggest proper ie 

equipment, estimate costs—whether you need modernization of 
present facilities or a completely new installation. A 56-page 
book, illustrating Pick-built cafeterias of every size, is yours for 


CHASE BAG Co. | te asking. 


(ESTABLISHED 1647) 


canoe 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES e NEW YORK 


Pi canteens ALBERT PICK Co.1Nc. 


2159 Pershing Road Chicago 
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of 90 
distributors. 


cents per pound delivered to 

3. Distributors and dealers in nicotine 
sulfate are not to make charges for hand- 
ling nicotine sulfate in excess of $3.50 
per 50-pound drum for distributors, and 
$3.75 for dealers, and $1.15 per 10-pound 
container for distributors, and $1.50 for 
dealers. 

4. Schedules of 1942 prices to be quoted 
by producers are to be submitted to OPA 
in advance of publication. 

5. The requests set forth above are 
subject to revision or modification in 
whole or in part in such manner and at 
such time as OPA may deem necessary or 
advisable. 

Expect OPA action shortly on such 
products as tartaric acid. cream of tartar, 
quinine, vanillin and coumarin. Nicotinic 
acid price has beer’ dropped to 50 cents a 
pound, 


Coal Tar Chemicals: Unofticial 
inquiries by the U. S. Public Health 
Service have been started into safeguards 
against benzol poisoning in States where 
local regulations do not prohibit its use 
in industrial plants. 

Meanwhile a rubber concern in this 
State making war products has appealed 
to Albany for permission to use benzol 
under certain ventilation conditions and 
provided that adequate tests of employes 
are made each week to guard against ben- 
zol poisoning. Similar appeals are re- 
ported to be pending in other States. 

While the entire output of benzol is 
being sold with no difficulty, much of it is 
going into motor fuel to replace ethyl solu- 
tions to produce an anti-knock quality. 
This, according to proponents of relaxation 
of State regulations, readily could be 
diverted to such war products as balloon 
cloth, self-sealing tank plates and various 
other lacquers used for finishing a variety 
of war products. 

Although a group of benzol producers 
was reported to be preparing pamphlets 
designed to show that benzol poisoning 
could be prevented with proper safeguards, 
such as adequate ventilation and frequent 
tests, some war producers were unwilling 
to wait for such aid and were appealing 
to State authorities. It was believed that 
special exemptions could be arranged 
under which technicians in the employ of 
either the States or the individual com- 
panies could supervise the safeguards. 

The necessity for using all nitration 
grade toluol in production of explosives 
and all the non-nitration grades of toluol 
in finishing agents for war products has 
cut deeply into toluol supplies and made 
it impossible to obtain enough even for 
war uses. In many instances benzol can 
be substituted for toluol, but is forbidden 
by State regulations. 

The Neville Co., maker of coal tar 
products and chemicals in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
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Manager of Potash Sales 





E. M. Kolb, with American Potash & Chem- 
ical since 1932, was made manager of potash 
sales of that company last month. 





announces that it has perfected a new hy- 
drocarbon solvent called Notol No. 1 which 
may be used in industry in place of toluol. 
Toluol which was first made from coal tar 
and now also from petroleum is all pre- 
empted for the production of TNT for 
explosives. It is expected to be used in 
the nitro-cellulose lacquers and finishes of 
the Duco type. 

War requirements continue to dominate 
the market for coal tar chemicals. WPB 
is allocating shipments of such chemicals 
as phenol, toluol and diphenylamine. Tar 
acids are scarce. Intermediates are in 
great demand. Restricted shipments are 
going to dyestuff manufacturers and 
chemical processors not directly engaged 
in war production work. Among the 
products hard to get are: aniline, beta- 
naphthol, dimethylanilin, dinitrotoluene, 
metanitroparatoluidin, monochlorobenzene, 
orthocresol, orthotoluidin, phthalic anhy- 
dride and thiocarbanilide. 


Raw Materials: Commodity Credit 
Corporation has advanced the parity prices 
on 1940 rosin by seven cents per hundred 
pounds. Tremendous expansion in the 
demands for pine oil for flotation purposes 
are expected under the program the gov- 
ernment has outlined to recover minerals 
from low grade areas. This would mean 
a corresponding increase in the consump- 
tion of gum and wood turpentine for the 
creation of more adequate supplies of pine 
oil. 

Development of rubber reclaiming sol- 
vents, plasticizers, and tackifiers derived 
from the Southern pine will help alleviate 
a growing shortage of these materials, 
according to Hercules Powder. Improve- 
ment of these materials in recent months 


through extensive laboratory and mill 
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tests has made possible a more uniform 
reclaimed product. 

The company is constructing a new unit 
at its Brunswick, Ga., naval stores plant 


for the manufacture of “Tarol” and 
“Solvenol,” its rubber solvents and plasti- 
cizers. Existing equipment used in the 
production of other naval stores products 
is also being converted to manufacture 
the materials in anticipation of greater 
demand for rubber reclaiming materials. 
A new source of industrial alcohol and 
sugar is being exploited by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Government is de- 
veloping 10,000 acres of sorghum in 
Louisiana, which tract alone could pro- 
duce 800,000 gallons of industrial alcohol 
Research workers are developing new uses 
for anthracite as a substitute for bitumi- 
nous coke in steel mill blast furnaces. 


Fertilizer Materials: Office of 
Price Administration has issued temporary 
regulations establishing maximum prices 
for mixed fertilizer, superphosphate and 
potash at prices prevailing Feb, 21. 

Freezing of fertilizer prices announced 
by the O.P.A. is considered as constructive 
to the position of the industry which in 
the past has frequently been demoralized 
by widespread price cutting. The order 
indicates that supplies will hardly be suffi- 
cient to meet potential large demands, and 
the industry therefore seems assured of a 
large volume of business at a fair margin 
of profit. 


Metals: Metals Reserve Co. has ex- 
tended its chrome ore purchasing program 
to include purchases in truckload lots 
direct from Miners of Oregon and northern 
California. Dow Chemical Co. expects to 
double its output of magnesium from the 
sea sometime this Fall. WPB has just 
announced a new program boosting future 
annual production of aluminum to 2,100 
million pounds and magnesium to 725 mil- 
lion pounds. Ford Motor Co. and Union 
Carbide are going into the magnesium 
business, each company using a 
process. 

Carbide’s process starts with dolomite 
ore, one of the most abundant mineral 
sources of magnesium. The ore is dried, 
and then made into briquettes with ferro- 
silicon, a steel alloy material made on a 
large scale Union Carbide. These 
briquettes are then treated, either in a 
type of retort similar to that used in 
refining zinc, or in a specially designed 
electric furnace. Magnesium comes off in 


new 


by 


vapor form, but since it is not in contact 
with air or with any inflammable gases, 
there is no danger of explosion. 

This ferro-silicon process has no con- 
nection with the processes using dolomit« 
now being developed by Mathieson Alkal: 
Works, International Mineral, and Basi 
Refractories, which use an electric cel! 
of the type similar to that used for making 
chlorine. 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 322) 
to guard their professional standing at every turn 
despite this favorable outcome of the Emeryville case. 
Those who favor licensing will probably continue to stress 
the logic of such procedure as one of the most sound 
ways of still further cementing the position of the 
chemist as a professional man or woman. The Emery- 


ville victory does not answer the question of whether or 
not a professional man must join against his wishes a 
collective bargaining group made up entirely of fellow 
professional men if the majority in his laboratory so 
desire to form and speak through such a group. Will 
such groups be formed? Will they be local in all cases 
if formed, or will some national body propose to form 
such groups and to speak for them? 











This Chemical Age BD1 
By Williams Haynes $3.50 


“Mr. Haynes’s book seems to be the fullest and most 
up-to-date popular account of its kind, and ought to be 
of genuine interest to the reader who knows just enough 
about chemistry to realize how little he really knows 
about the Miracle of Man-Made Materials.”—-Thompson 
in the N. Y. Times.—A. Knopf. 


Chemical Engineers Handbook BD2 
Edited by John H. Perry $10.00 


Over 3,000 pages of definitions, descriptions, principles, 
methods, and data on all phases of chemical engineering. 

1,300 illustrations, 1,000 tables—thumb-tabbed and fully 
indexed, printed and bound for durability and great 
coverage in convenient size. 

A 1942 tool for engineers—your constant aid in avoid- 
ing errors, saving time and trouble in procuring vital 
information, assuring yourself of best results in a wide 
variety of problems. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 


Condensed Chemical Dictionary BD3 
Edited by Francis Turner $10.00 


This third edition of a popular reference work contains 
the names of approximately eighteen thousand chemicals 
and their synonyms, together with their chemical for- 
mulas; colors; properties; constants; specific gravities: 
melting points; boiling points; solubility in water, 
alcohol, ether and other solvents; their preparation and 
materials from which they are made, with a brief outline 
of the process; their grades, uses and the kinds of con- 
lainers in which they are customarily shipped. It also 
defines the first hazards and the railroad shipping regu- 
lations pertaining to each chemical. New encyclopedic 
terms give information on a variety of raw materials, 
processing agents, military products, technical commer- 
cial terms, and important industrial processes. Another 
notable feature of this edition is the inclusion on effects 
of wartime on chemical prices. Reinhold Publishing 
Corp. 


Industrial Instruments for 
Measurements and Control BD4 
By Thomas J. Rhodes $6.00 


This book supplies the information called for by the 
enormous increase in the number of instruments and 
controls used in industry, together with the increased 
complexity of the problems attending their design, instal- 
lation, and maintenance. Of outstanding interest is the 
treatment of recording thermometers, high temperature 
pyrometry, optical and radiation pyrometry, and measure- 
ment of flow and fluids—containing the practical data 
necessary for the solution of flow problems without 
reference to any other source. MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Ine. 


Civil Defense BD5 
By C. W. Glover $16.50 


Over 900 pages, fully illustrated, revised and enlarged. 
So important has this subject become that this book is 
in its third revision in order to keep abreast of the most 
recent and successful methods in the science of protec- 
tion. Chemical Publishing Co. 








Order Your Book Here... 


The Chemical Formulary BD6 
Edited by H. Bennett $6.00 
A collection of valuable, timely, practical commercial 
formulae and recipes for making thousands of products | 
in many fields of industry. Contains chapters on Adhe- 
sives, Beverages, Cosmetics and Drugs, Emulsions and 
Dispersions, Farm and Garden Specialties, Foods, Inks, 
Leather, Skins, Furs, Lubricants, Oils, Fats, Materials of 
Construction, Metals and Metal Treatment, Paints, 
Enamels, Varnishes, Lacquers, Paper, Photography, Pol- 
ishes, Pyrotechnics and Explosives, Rubber, Resins, Plas- 
tics, Waxes, Soaps, Cleaners, Textiles, Fibres, and Miscel- 
laneous Products. Chemical Publishing Co. 


Uses and Applications 
of Chemicals and Related Materials BD7 
Edited by Thomas C. Gregory $10.00 


This volume provides a quick and accurate shortcut to 
information about the uses and applications of over 5,100 
important substances in more than fifty leading indus- 
tries. In these days of rapidly expanding research, new 
products are constantly appearing and new uses are being 
developed for older materials. A great deal of this infor- 
mation is contained in this comprehensive 653 page book. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
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for Preduction Supervision BD3 
By David E. Pierce $2.50 


The operating man who wants to analyze difficulties 
in operation, to check efficiencies, and to use his equip- 
ment to best advantage will find much problem-solving, 
time-saving, production-improving help in this practical 
guidebook. Throughout it stresses operation rather than 
design of equipment. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 


Chemical Engineering Plant Design BD9 
By Frank C. Vilbrandt $5.00 


Chemical engineering design is divided into equipment 
design and plant design. This book deals only with the 
latter phase of design, as applied to the chemical indus- 
tries. It is presented as an analysis of the fundamental 
principles and factors that are involved in the develop- 
ment of a technically and economically efficient plant | 
process from the laboratory stage through the pilot plant 
stages to the commercial size unit. MeGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Ine. 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, | 
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Heavy Chemicals, 





Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers for 


Coal-Tar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and Sizes, 
Fertilizer and Insecticide Materials, Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, 


spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise specified. 


Products sold f.o.b. works are specified as such. Import chem- 


icals are so designated. 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations f.o.b. 


mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices from 
different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities or both. 


Val 





Fats and Oils, etc. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 


1940 Average $1.20 - Jan. 1941 $1.16 - 


Feb. 1942 $0.97 























Current 1942 1941 Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low _ High Market Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde, 99%, 55, 110 Acid (continued): 

gal drs, wks Ib. il Pee 4 | okt my 22° cbys, c-l, wks ..1001b. ... aia0° . wae 2.25 2245 225 
Acetaldol (Aldol), 55, "110 PS ORE io ole ts 5 18) | 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 

gal drs, c-l, wks <r ate Ag As By | 3 SP aa org va wes acces Ib. .06% .08 06%4 .08 06% .08 
Acetamide, tech, kgs, wks .Ib.  .28 45 .28 45 .28 45 Mpyristic, dist, drs AD <<as 18% .18 18% .18 1814 
Acetanilid, tech, cryst, Na — drs, 220-230 . Ib. .10 .10 10 10 110° 

BOOS. cass ceae ee ee 2. ae 31 .29 PS | .29 31 tks, eee Pee Ms. ws .09 .09 -09 .09 -09 

powd, bbls .. lb, 27 .29 .27 .29 ae .29 Th Fn tech, bbls ...lb. .60 65 .60 65 .60 65 
Acetic Anhydride, drs, c-l, Nicotinic CNS. ........... Ib, peck 7.15 7.15 y Zeke ps 3 

Oy ei Ge ae a ere ee ». wih 338 11% = .13 10% «.13 Nitric, 36°, cbys, c-l, 

Acetin, tech, Icl drs .....]b... .29 .29 .29 .29 33 . i, ee 100 Ibs. ¢ 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Acetone, tks, dely (PC) ae | AS8:  07 158 .06 .158 38°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 lbs. c 5.30 5:50. 5:30 —S.50..-5.59 

drs, c-l, delyv (PC) ....1b .08% .173 08% .173 07% .173 40°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 lbs.c_.... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Acetonitrile, drs, wks Ib. 1.00 2.00 1.00 2.00 1.00 2.00 42°. Se haa wks 100 lbs.c_... 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Acetophenone, “<o sue? see 1.60 1.55 1.56 3.55 1.60 Pas Rey: Ror age lb 11% 1S 11% = .13 1 513 
Acetophenetidin, b Is, hon ty bbis, wks (PC) ..Ib.  .113 14% 1113 14} 11} 144% 

kgs, 1000 Ibs ..... Ib. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Phosphoric, 85% USP, % Ys Ye a 4 

WOE cs cals bees Ib, 12 12 12 12 Ae 
50% food grade, c-l, bbls, 
- wks, = equal ..100 _ = 4.25 4.00 4.25 4.00 4.25 
eh ey ae a > .70 65 .70 65 .70 
ACIDS ee bbls, wks . we : 35 35 PR we «39 
Acetic, 28%, bbls (PC) 100 lbs. 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 2.23 3.43 pgs pure, drs, wks = i" 7 = 4 7 

glacial, nat, bbls ..100 lbs. 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 7.62 8.55 Pyrogallic tech, lump Aeros : ; 2 . é 

synth, drs ...100 lbs. 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 7.62 8.55 pwd, iP ‘ Ib ae pas fag Sae aas 
nce isp woe Sas: + Sab OE RE 7 ie. - ee eee cee eee ae ee ee BR 

salicyli c 
special, 200'Ib bbis Ib. ‘a So wa a Pyroligneous, se 6 2 ee See 

Standard USP ........ 40 40 40 40  .40 Salicylic, tech, 125 Ib bbls oer me eee oe 
Adipic, fib drs, wks ... ‘te ne 31 an 81 a! 31 wks (P J Ji 33 33 33 
Anthranilic, ref’d bbls ...Ib, 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.15 1.20 Car: thie.....:..... a "46 36 "46 "35 "40 _ 

tech, bbls so .  -— oe then, we ee — a oa oe 
Ascorbic, bots, drs (PC) oz, 1.65 1.85 1.65 1.85 1.85 2.10 Stearic, see under Oils & Fats ; : : , i 
Battery, cbys, wks ..100lbs. 1.60 2.55 1.60 2.55 1.60 2.55 Succinic, bbls Ib. 75 75 75 eo 
Benzoic, tech, bbls S. © A @ 2: 2 R Sulfanilic, 250 ib drs, wks Ib. "17 "7 “17 

POURS Sica nainw o/s tb, 254 BO | eS4 - 59) 54 SP Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks ‘ieee 13:00 13°00 13/00 ko 
Boric, tech, gran, frt c-l, cbys, wks... .100 Ib 1.25 1.25 1.25 « 

all’d bgs 50 tons ....tona ... 99.00 99.00 99.00 93.50 99.50 66°: ta a eon * 46/50 16.50 16.50 

"SS gareaaeee tamer tona _.. 109.00 108.00 109.00 108.00 108.00 tan. aa oe 130 180 
Broenner’s, bbls see. .ee eke Beek See (Odd Eas cby s, wks lb. (06% 08 06% 08 06% 08 
Butyric, c-l drs, wks .....Ib. ... 22,22) 622 2222 Fuming (Oleum) 20% tks: wa OO + 06% . 

Gey WHS... ses 0 ene Ibn ... 121 210622 21st ks Y an 50 19.50 18.50 19.50 
Caproic, drs, wks ||)... -Ib. 125 130. 125) 30.25.30 ine ae Ss _ 38 
Chlorosulfonic, drs, wks ..Ib. 103 104% 103 104% 03% .05 ee” Oo 

0 a ere re 02% .02% .02% ... ves 300 Ib bbls etnies Ib 0: 705 463 701 
Chromic, es ee Ib, (16% .18% .16% .18% .15% .17% Tobias. 250 Ib bbls... lb. 85 70% gs F 0% — a= 
Citric, crys, gran, bbls. Ib.b  .20 21 -20 21 -20 21 Trichloroacetic bottles |. .1b. 2. 2 $0 29 2. 0 2.00 2.50 

Anhyd gran, drs (PC) lb. [23 26% .23 26% .23 126% Ft yg 2.00 : 00 E : 2. 
Cleve’s bois . Ries 65 65 65 65 65 gstic, pure, pkg. ay 2.86 Ayre 2.86 no prices 
Eceayile 50%, 210-215° HB, ys Lene ag Pre = 134 .34 .34 ve aes 

drs, wks, frt equal (A) gal. .81 86 .81 86 .76 .84 a ee 75 

Low Boiling ......... gal. 81 .86 81 86 .76 84 Pi > ay tak saeaatalaleiais ib 65 my he 65 Py 55 j 
penaie, —_ 0 Sc m 10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .11% po ’ edible sree eeeecees ib, “a By a a = “a 

umaric, ck oh epee b. .27 31 Py | Pe > | .24 .29 ' ° : i . 
Gallic, tech, bbis |... .... Ib. 1510 1:12 110 1:13 190 1.13 Alcohol, Amy! (from Pentane) 

NE MIR is coins est eas 1b; 237° 4-60) 127 «2.90 110: “1,80 ry 2 ag a al > 7 pe as _ 
M, le whe .....++,.. Ra OO OE Oe tab me - Apepgabanes: Ib, - ; ; 
Hydrochloric, see muriatic Pe co Beans oe aa 151 i es: ey | 
ot sen ear = -. iD (80 1.00 80 1.00 80 1.00 Wyandotte, Mich. ..... Ib. 42 27 42 25 27 

WM WO sia csncoass: Ib. 06 063.06 © .06%_ «06.0654 ene See 
Hydrofluosilic, 35%, bbls Ib, .09 09% .09 .09% .09 .09% er ie 09%, 091 09: 
Lactic, 22% dark, bbls ...lb. .029 035 .029 .035  .02% + .035 reser eae ig aaa ag ite i ake 

22%, light, bbls wks ...Ib. .039 10415 .039 .0415  .03% .0415 wr de he Fogg 
%, dark, bbls wks ...Ib. 063 .0655 .063 .0655 05% .0655 ee oe 09 09 09 

44%, light, bbls wks ...1b. 1073 .0755 .073 .0755 .06% .073 n'a, EO ae Sec ea ee a 
Lauric, dist, tech, drs ....Jb. .20  .20% .20  .20% .15 18% Sunk sale, tis, fob, , ot ” ' 
Te ee Ib. eee 45 45 45 45 45 se ke Trt all’ d (PC 13% 168 12% 168 09 158 
Melelc, powd, drs ....... Ib, -,, 30 30 303030 pg ae i nae a eee ge 

nhydride, drs ....... »D «as -26 as .26 25 .26 1 : 7 I 
Malic, powd, kgs .......  icus 47 .47 .47 47 .47 But i all 2 ee 14 173 Is 175 = AO a 
Mixed, tke N unit ....... a 2S. 0 8S OG MS OS ae ae 084 08% .07% .08% 1 
- 1S unit cea tuagseen <sb7 2 2S a a oe ae ot, in, Ov. x... 0914 108% 09% 
olybdic, kgs, wks ...... 5. z j ‘ : .10 ARs RAS shy oe . : : 
Monochloracetic, tech, Butyl, tert denat c-l drs > Stack o i . rT 
Re RpSR FT. Ib, ae ae ao oe = RE ago esvsa sabes Ib. vA, “13 _o 
Monosulfonic, See Ib. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 Ca ? 1,‘ te de wee i Ce “16 . a iy “t6 - 
Muriatic, 18° cbys, Coocrt, rs, crude, wks Ib... 2 sch ‘ ee ; 
adie 100 Ib 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 innamic, bottles ...... %. 300 $60 300 3.60 2.35 3.60 
tks, wks | 100 Ib 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 er ee ok. is “fa i 
20°cbys, cl, wks ..100 Ib. 175 1.78 1.78 1.75 1.75 rs, wks (PC, FP) ga 36% 45% 
ap I saa 100Ib. 1.. 0 MIS SSS 1.5 pith Ease ee oo 3 a Os 
, ° . ° 2 e 
a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher; USP $25 higher; b Powdered 


citric is “ec higher; kegs are in each case “c higher than bois: Prices 


are f.o.b. N. Y., Chicago, St. 


prices; y Price given is per gal. 


(A) Allocations, 
price ceiling. 


396 


Louis, 


(FP) Under full priority control. 


deliveries “sc higher than NYC 


(PC) Under 





c Yellow grades 25c per 100 Ibs. less in 
Eastern schedule; Territories other east of Rockies and 15%c per gal. 


less than Eastern Works price. 


ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, 


carboys, chys; carlots, c-l; 


powdered, powd; refined, ref’d; 


Chemical Industries 


each case. d Prices given are 


% 
anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; ; 
less-than-carlots, Icl; drums, drs; kegs, kgs; 
tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 
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TERTIARY 
OUR POLICY BUTYL 


To our customers and friends we pledge 
our sincere efforts to continue to merit the L C ol L 


confidence you have shown in us. 








/y 


Our plants are working at full capacity 


and we shall do our best to supply your NOW AVAILABLE IN 


needs. 


L 
) TANK CAR QUANTITIES 


Thanks for being patient when shipments 
are sometimes delayed. We know you 
understand how vital our products are to 
the VICTORY PROGRAM, and will bear 
with us while our country’s needs are being 
















; served. 

8 Selling Agents for 

t TENNESSEE CORPORATION SHELL CHEMICAL CO. 
a ATLANTA, GA. LOCKLAND, OHIO 


PRODUCERS OF: 
COPPER SULPHATE * COPPER CARBONATE 





¥; COPPER FUNGICIDES e SODIUM FLUOSILICATE fe 

ZINC SULPHATE —e MANGANESE SULPHATE » 7 Oe BO Pe es Oe B 

FERRIC SULPHATE (FERRI-FLOC) Xv PING VELL. > 6 

iL ESS Po ee 10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA & C; ae 
| ~ we we we we he Ke he he eK hh hl hl hl hl ]hlUrhlU Fh hCUK NEW YORK CITY 
S; 
3; Se es eee: 
3 farch, ’42: L, 3 Chemical Industries 397 








Alcohol, Diacetone 
Ammonium Persulfate 


Prices Current 


Ammonium Phosphate 
Blues, Pulp 














z On a f.o.b. wks. basis. 
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Current 1942 1941 Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low _ High Market Low High Low High 
Alcohols (continued): Ammonium (continued ): 
Diacetone, pure, c-l drs, Phosphate, diabasic tech, 
dely ibef 11% .14% 11% 14% .09% .13 powd, 325 Ib bbls ...Ib. .07%4 07% 09% 07% .09%4 
tks, delv Ib. .10% .13% 110% 113% 11014 113% Ricinoleate, bbls ....... Ib. 15 ‘ pain 2405 
tech, contract, drs, c-l, ; , a a — = bbls. ots: Bay, th 24, 
delv : ee ry 336 “Al [ms AZ aste, Beka kts 06 .06% ‘ 0614 
tks, delv Ib. 10 14 10 10 12Y Sulfate, dom, f.o.b., bulk ton 29.00 30.00° 29.00 30.00 29.00 30.00 
Ethyl, 190 proof molasses, Sulfocyanide, pure, kgs. Ib. .45 55 645 55 Ae 265 
ee et sce ae gal. g 8.12 8.12 5.96% 8.12 Amyl Acetate (from pentane) 
< oy eee ; gai £ 8.19 8.19 6.02% 8.19 ee, |_|, are Se Ib. a .145 145 - .368 . .745 
mt al. 8.25 8.25 6.03% 8.25 c-l, drs, delv Ib 15 aes 
l, bbls 8.25 3.25 03% 8.25 | eee ° pi 2155 eGR. 25S 
Parkaryl, 1 tech, 500 Ib. ye ib. 20 25 20 25 .20 e 25 lel, drs, delv -Ib. 4. .165 es. kao -- ..165 
Hexyl, second: iry tks, delv lb. .23 . oa 12 23 y se — ex- — oil delv > - 14% en 143 
] lb. .24 .24 : 13 econdary, tks, delv ...Ib. is 0814 084 : “0g 
PB i Saga cans, wks lb. Py 3 a ; 32 oy Gis, GEV ..6. 66. b. Ss 0914 09% ; .09 
drs, Icl, delv lb. 22% 22%, .22% .27 tks, WEN oars ee wes xi 634 z.. O84 : 08? 
Isobutyl, ref’d, icl, drs Ib. .086 .086 .079 .086 Chloride, norm, drs, wks ib. 156 .68 .56 68 56 62 
PAGER fie dis 2 26 Ib. .076 076 .069 .076 mixed 1cl drs, wks Ib. ; .08 Se .08 .0565 .08 
tks ea .076 076 .069 .076 tks, wks . «Ib. .06 06  .0465 .06 
Rithiythexyl, tks, wie ...lb. 223. 23 23.» 223... 223° 23 — yee (see Diamyl ae “i on 
SEE | , % dr: RR i RR er ne : .102 
semper, Se d, vrs rg 40% .43% .40% .43% .40% .43% Che os aa es Ib, re 095 095... 
tks, frt all’d gal i a4 :o4 34 34 34 WS eS. ta snip rmareays Ib, ‘ -085 A re : 
99%, drs, frt all’d ..gal. 44 147 .44 47 44 ~~ .47 Mercaptan, drs, wks ...lb, ... 1.10 1.10  ... 1.10 
tks, frt_all’d gal. 37% 37% 37% 37% 37% Oleate, Icl, wks, drs....lb, ... 31 S10 2500 31 
Octyl, see Ethylhexyl ‘ ‘ E : Stearate, Icl, wks, drs. Ib. + 32% ... 32% .26 335 
Polyvinyl A fib drs lb. 54 S44 26 54 nae yen ‘wks 2.2... - 102 = -102 - 102 - 
, Bee lt “i 7 55 70 ; eee e . eae . . » 
,B fib drs hee * : 65 70 = oe Amylnaphthalenes, see Mixed 
Propyl, nor, drs, wks ga .69 75 .69 75 
Spec Solvents, East, drs Amylnaphthalenes 
mata geemaceen © Gee + Po 70 — Oil, 960 Ib drs me 1436 ve ici 
tks, East, wks gal. .61 .66 61 .66 CHS wee ee eee eee eee e. bas 14% ... 14” .. Ot 
Tetrahydrofurfuryl drs, — fine Ee abe .34 “3 .34 _ 34 39 
f.0.b. wks Ib, 44 S044 (50 Ne 3 eo, tae tee 
2 : ie nthraquinone, sublimed, 125 
Aldehyde ammonia, 100 ae : ; . 3 ie 70 70 65 = 
drs : lb. .65 .70 .65 .70 .65 .70 Antimony metal slabs, ton 
Aldehyde Bisulfite, bbls, ; EE a ee : 14 nom 14 nom .14 16% 
Mldcl 95%, $5 and 110 gal, ois ws wa <r Pigalle Chioride _ - +“ - 
belt et Yeats , a? a. zs oride, soln, cbys .. " we : aia $ Li 
drs, delv Ihe 61200 S12 AS DS Needle, powd, bbls . |... s 186 me . fe ae 
on unaphthol, crude, 300 Ib ee ue ‘ Oxide, 500 Ib bbls ._. i 245 1634 ...35 1656-32 1¢ 
i an se 52 52 52 Salt, 63% to 65%, drs Ib. ...  -34 34 «128134 
POTS nd amine, 35 s ze - oe Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls > ae .26 bag 26 no prices 
bbls he is 32 36 32 Aroclors, wks ............ bh 218. S09 WS -580.- As 30 
Alum, amm Diss lump, 100 7 4.28 425 3.75 4.25 Arrowroot, bbls ......... ib 10% _.103%4 .10% .103% .09% ~ ‘1034 
bbls, wks Q ¢ 47 ct ae eS a Arsenic, Metal. ..... 0.06.55 Ib. no prices no prices no prices 
delv whe ;s 9? 100 lb. 4.25 4.25 ats 4.25 Red, mg gin ae o no — 5 Po ae Po iar 
wranular, c-l, bbls 2 ite, 11 ety ye ‘ 4 043% .04 043% .03% .0434 
ks 100 lb. 4.00 4.00 3.50 4.00 
Peis. ok tia, wks 100 lb. 4.40 4.40 3.90 +.40 B 
Potash, lump, c-l, bbls, Seclens Cadhiaisie eetaie 
sks 0 ( 50 0 50 ’ ™ ss m 
/ c-l sais nla a _ canta 200 Ib bgs, wks .....ton 55.00 65.00 55.00 65.00 45.00 65 
WAS sce cane 100 Ib. 4.25 4.25 3.75 4.25 Nat rte ps 90% sr, ‘ a 
Powd: c-l, bbls, wks 100 Ib. . 4.65 4.65 4.15 4.65 c-l, wks, 4, tom 43.00 43.00  ... 43.00 
Soda, bbls, wks 100 lb. 3.25 3.25 a 3¥ Chlorate, 112" ib kgs, NY Ib. -60 eee -60 Rae 42 
100 Ib ae . aoe 4 eae Chloride, 600 Ib bbls, me 
Pietinds bb . 124 is 12% «15 no prices on ‘ nie s ‘ois . 
Aluminum metal, c-l, - Dioxide 389%. 690 Ib dre 4 77.00 92 an 77.00 92 .: 77.00 9 Z 
'P 00 Ib. 15 5 5 7.00 18. » Oe ; a 
CFP) oa “1 Ib. 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 17.00 18.00 Hydrate, $00'Ib bbls Ib. 06 a ‘~s o Aee 
Acetate, <U‘/o, { sol, I14 y 4 A ,, 14 
ee ON he a taal a) ay SF nerpnes Men abe ‘i ee ee ce eee ee 
Basi yowd, bbls, delv = .40 50 .40 50 35 50 ” — — care — G2 
Saat ‘aa, tie, ale Te. ee oa 10% 11 nou 12 i . eer . S965... 9763 25.18 27.6 
Rint ha On oie set Joy < cp ; Bei Bauxite, bulk, mines ... = 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
Chloride anhyd 99% = “4 08 412 0s ig .O8 12 Bentonite c-l, 325 mesh, begs 
Crystals, c-], drs, wks lb. 06 06% .06 06% .06 06% “i : eH 
Selatlon dts. whe lb. 023 031% (023 031, '0234 03%, SE eee = 16.00 16.00 16.0 
Formate, 30% ‘eal bbls 1 mee + ——-* + “5 200 mesh ......... 11.00 11.00 11.( 
— 30% sol bbls, . és ‘ - - “3 15 eer tech, 945 — * 
Savas os hea ee a8 “4s ohs ohe Ts, wks 45 55 645 55 45 55 
gg agg Bo ee ae ib 14% 144% 12% .14% we or ee “ome tnd. 15 15 14 5 
heavy, bbls, wks Ib. 034 | ‘034 1029 10314 nal se Sg! 30 ¢ i ~ me 
Oleate, drs lb, 17% .20 17% «20 17% .20 Ind pure, tks, frt all'd gal. 15 15 510-15 
Palmitate, bbls Ib. .25 -26 25 26 20% .26 Benzidine Base, dry, 250 Ib. 
Resinate, pp., bbls Ib. 3 15 15 as bbls a aneds eae 70 70 : vs 
Stearate, 100 Ib bbls lb. 23 .23 18 .23 Benzoy! Chloride, 500 Ib drs Ib. 23 28 23 28 .23 28 
Sulfate, com, c-l, bgs, Benzyl Chloride, 95-97% rfd 
wks BNO Tbs 4:05 2:98 AS 2 08S AS * 285 drs emt Rae 24 22 24 19 24 
ce-l, bbls, wks RUGGED. 3:35 145° 1.38 28S: 485° — 2:45 Beta-Naphthol, 250 Ib bbls, 
Sulfate, iron-free, c-l, bgs, wks ; rama 23 24 23 24 23 2 
wks 2000D. 1.75 185 2.95 1:85 2:60 1.85 Naphthylami i 
e-l, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 4.95 2:05 1198 2°08 1.80 2.10 00 ib hie” sotinpne. 1.25 : 1.25 ii, aS. = S85 
Ammoniaanhyd fertcom,tkslb. .9414  .05 04% .05 0414 .05 Tech, 200 Ib bbls ....Ib. $1 7 353 31 57 
Ammonia anhyd, 100 Ib cyl Ib. .16 .16 a8 eG Bismuth metal ......... ih, AS 1.25 1.25 
26°, 800 Ib drs, delv Ib. 02% .02% .02% .02% .024% .02% Chloride, boxes ........ Ib. 3.00 can $200; 306° $3.25 
Aqua 26°, tks, NH» cont. , 08z O8z .04 051 Hydroxide, boxes ...... ®: 3:35 346° 335 346 3:35 3.41 
Ammonium Acetate, kgs ..Ib,  .27 .33 27 33 ee | 33 Oxychloride, boxes am $10 3.19 3.10 3.19 3.10 3.19 
Bicarbonate, bbls, f.o.b. Subbenzoate, boxes Ib. ; 3.40 ; 3.40 vac 3.40 
wks . 100 Ib 0564 .0614 .0564 .0614 .0564 .0614 Subcarbonate, kgs ..... ib, 1.59 1.85 1.59 1.85 1.59 1.85 
Bifluoride, 300 Ib bbls lb, 15y% 18 15% .18 14 18 Subnitrate, fibre, drs ...lb. 1.29 1,57 1.29 1.57 1.20 1.57 
Carbonate, tech, 500 Ib Trioxide, powd, ‘boxes | ee 3.65 ve 3.65 i 3.65 
bbls Ib. (08% .09% .08% .09% .08% .09% ne, “gai Pulp, 400 Ib. bbls, 
ie: WU MAGES POOR. re ne EE ee Ri ee ae ae ton h 40.00 46.50 40.00 46.50 35.00 46.5 
bbls, wks 100 1b. 4.45 4.45 4.45 Mheeching Powder, 800 ‘Ib drs, 
Gray, 250 lb bbls, c-l, wks, contract 100Ib. 2.25 3.10 2.25 3.10 2.00 3.10 
wks 100 Ib. 5.50 5.75 5.50 5.75 5.50 §.25 Icl, drs, wks . Ib. 2.50 3.00 2.50 3.35 2.25 339 
Lactate, 500 lb bbls . m 35 16 a ae 15 Aé Blood, dried, f.o.b., NY unit : 5.35 5.25 §.35 4.75 5.25 
Laurate, bbls Ib. sd as at a) ; .23 Chicago, high grade . unit 5.60 5.40 5.60 5.00 _ 5.4 
te 80% anhyd, . Imported ag _ unit 5.20 5.00 5.20 4.75 5.00 
»bls ; hee Soe 12 ee 12 12 lues, Bronze inese ..... 
Nitrate, tech, bgs, bbls lb. .0435 .0455 .0435 .0455 .0435 .0455 Prussian Soluble .... lb. 36 36 33 36 
Oleate, drs Ib. ee .14 he .14 ¥ 14 Milori, bbls ae Ib. 36 36 33 3¢ 
Oxalate, neut, cryst, + wend, Ultramarine,* dry, wks, 
bbls Re Dm, 23 .29 a .29 a2 .29 bbls wie 11 oes 11 se ro 
Perchlorate, kgs” Jn. lee 65 55 65 55 65 Regular grade, groupllb. .16 .27 16 ae 16 .20 
Persulfate, 112 Ib kgs lb. .21 .23 .21 .23 21 .22 Pulp, Cobalt grade ...Ib, .22 .24 .22 .24 .22 24 


h Lowest price is for pulp, highest for high grade precipitated; ¢ Crys 


tals $6 per ton higher; USP, 
equalized in each case with nearest producing point. 


Chemical Industries 


$15 higher in each case; * Freight 


Match,-42: L, : 
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—Cut Filtration Costs 


WITH 
SUPER WET STRENGTH FILTER PRESS PAPER 


A long fiber paper with a patented wet strength 
treatment for applying on top of filter canvas to: 


e@ Eliminate scraping: Just lift off paper and off 
comes the cake! 


e Cut plate cleaning costs! 

@ Increase filter canvas life! 
Withstands low and high pH solutions. 
Supplied in any length; and widths up to 54”. 





















DENSITY CONTROLLER for PULPS 


The Massco-Adams Density Con- 
troller, first used in ore classifi- 
ers, now has many applications 
in non-metallic and chemical 
plants —including potash and 
phosphate plants, washing coal, 
etc. Maintains visual control of 
density by motor-operated reg- 
ulation of dilutant supply 
valve. Also available with 
standard chart recorder or 
with arm and weights for sink 
and float process. Widely op- 
tional location. In writing, 
please describe your problem. 


The MINE AND SMELTER SUPPLY CO., Denver, Colo. 












Write for Sample and Literature 


The ENTHONE Company 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





























— MATERIALS THE EASY WaT 


ec TOUCH | Put "V/BRATION” To Work 






ELECTRO-MAGNET VIBRATORY | 
VIBRATORS FEEDERS 


Open Up "Constipated" From Ibs. to tons per hour 
Bins and Chutes _by the twist of a Rheostat. 


i ie 


GRAVIMETRIC a 
FEEDERS PACKERS 


Weigh Feed Material Increase the Net Contents 


Hi. H. ROSENTHAL CO. to a 99% Accuracy. of barrels, drums, etc. 


25 EAST 26th STREET Tel. AShlan d 4-7500 Write for New 1942 Catalogue 


Cable 98808 <1 aaa 
420 Lexington Ave. Homer City, Pa. 
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PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
ORTHODICHLOROBENZENE 
NAPHTHALENE 




































Bone 














Chlorine 
Chlorine P reces Current Diethylamine 
Current 1942 1941 Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Bone, 4% + 50% raw, Chlorine (continued): 
ST ee er eee ton 39.00 40.00 39.00 40.00 30.00 40.00 Liq, tk, wks, contract 100 Ib. 1.75 1.75 ne 1.75 
Bone Ash, 100 lb kgs ....Ib. .06 07 .06 07 -06 07 Multi, c-l, cyls, wks, 
Meal, 3% & 50% imp ton . 37.50 37.50 31.50 37.50 eines: see G <o Se 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.00 
Domestic, bgs, Chicago ton 38.00 40.00 38.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 Chloroacetophenone, tins, 
me tech, gran, 80 ton lots, MS se heirs Shs bes ee 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 
SRS toni 45.00 45.00 43.00 45.00 Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 Ib. 
pee, 4 dely .... ..toni 54.00 54.00 53.00 56.00 drs, Icl, a; % 08 08 06 08 
Tech, powd, 80 ton lots, Chloroform, “adi, 650 Ib 
bes . oak ton ... 50.00 ... 50.00 48.00 50.00 ban: 20 20 .20 
bbls, delv soe. 59.00 ... 59.00 58.00 61.00 USP. 650 lb drs” ga 30 .30 30 
Bordeaux Mixture, drs ...lb. .11 a Lt ee Bt 11% «11 11Y% Chloropicrin, comml cyls ..lb.  ... .80 : .80 re .80 
Bromine, cases 25 .30 25 .30 .25 .30 Chrome, Green, CP ...... Ib, ».23 .33 .23 we .21 .25 
Bronze, "Al, pwd, 300 Ib Yellow ibe. 36 Pe Y .16 7 13% 14% 
nS a ee no. ae 39 : 59 ae 57 Chromium Acetate, 8% 
Gold, blk lb. .60 .65 .60 -65 -60 .65 Chrome, bbls 073% .08% .07% .08% .07% .08% 
Butz meee, com 16-32° group 3 is age iain 400 Ib 
Ib. 02% 02% .02% .03 BONG ope ins ie ae a0) 228. 227 a8 ee, 08 
Butyl. foo norm drs, frt Cont 400; BHIS. oo eee BB 7:50 «6745. 9350 77S... F850 395 
REA. Ib, .14% .168 .14% .168 .10 168 Cobalt Acetate, bbls (A) Ib. ... 835%... 8334 .80% .83% 
tks, frt all’d Ib, 413% .158 113% .158 .09 = .158 Carbonate tech, bbls (A) Ib. ... 1.58 OC NaS 
Gommtary, tks, frt all’d Ib. ... 28% ... 08% .07% .08% Hydrate, bbls (A) ..... Ib 2... «36,04 2.04 1.98 2.04 
drs, all’d oO 09% 091%Z .08% .09% Linoleate, peo a ee 42 -42 «30 42 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs, f paste, 5%, drs Se ot 31 Sara a 
RU ts oat a nie 15% 117% 15% 117% .15% .17% Oxide, black, bes (A) 7 ae 1.84 1.84 ; 1.84 
Carbinol, norm (see Nor- Resinate, fused, DOI 2.00. 13% rk ee 131 
mal Amy] Alcohol) Precipitated, bbls ae .34 34 34 
Chloride, normal Cochineal, gray or bk bgs Ib. .37 38 37 38 ‘ov. 
OO rere t Ib. 35 .28 35 Teneriffe silver, bes lb, .38 39 38 39 38 39 
CEM Gexceciciec< tans Ib. 32 25 32 Copper, metal FP, PC 100 1b. 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.50 
Crotonate, norm, 55 and a Acetate, normal, bbls, 

110 gal drs, delv ....Ib. 35 35 035 dely Ib. 24 .26 .24 26 .22 
SN os ns wie a ee 263% 55 pt ae 23 V2 Carbonate, 52-54% 400 Ib 
Oleate, drs, frt all’d ...1b. ... 25 oe 25 25 bbls ie 298 20% .18 20% .1650 .2 
Propionate, drs ........ Ib. aay 17 16% .17 16% .17 Chloride, 250 Ib bbls . Ib. 20% 19% .20% .16 19 

RE era ey ibs 15%... 15% . SY Cyanide, 100 lb drs ....Ib. .34 .38 1.34 ©=.38 © .34 38 
Stearate, 50 gal drs ....lb... “1 a 31 28% .32% Oleate, precip, bbls Ib. ‘ .20 pe .20 .20 
marcato, WNG oo. 33s .o 3 ‘no prices no prices 55 -60 Oxide, black, bbls, wks Ib. .19%4 .21 19%% 121 18 2 

Butyraldehyde, drs, Icl, wks Ib. ; | ae Re 35% red 100 Ib bbls lb.  .20 22 .20 22 .19 22 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 
400 Ib bbls 18 19 18 19 18 9 
Sulfate, bbls, c-l, wks, 100 ib 5.15 5.50 S:35 5.50 4.75 a0 
Copperas crys and sugar bulk 
Cc c-l, wks ton 17.00 . 17.00 14.00 17.00 
Corn sugar, tanners, bbls 100 Ib. 3.59 3359 4.05 3.36 4.05 
Cadmium Metal ans. oe 95 .90 95 .80 95 Corn Syrup, 42°, bbls 100 Ib. 3.52 oe ace 82 3.52 
Sulfide, orange, boxes . Ib. 1.10 1.10 . 1,10 43°, bbls 100 Ib, 3.57 3.57 347 3.57 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 Ib bes Cotton, Soluble, wet 100 Ib 

c-l, delv 00lb. 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 1.90 4.00 ORR OTT er Ib. .40 42 .40 42 40 42 
Arsenate, c-l, E ‘of Rockies, Cream Tartar, powd & gran 

Meklecer diese sc.ccs ane Ib. .06% 07% .06% .07% .06 07% 300 Ib bbls .......... ee Ls, ee 57% .38% 57% 

Carbide, drs ee 04% ... 0434 0434 ar USP 42 lb cbys lb. .60 ae .60 Py is 45 47 
Carbonate, ay 100 Ib bgs, Grade 1 tks ...,. 2 ee Ph ae 15% .13% .15% 

el ton 16.00 20.00 16.00 20.00 16.00 20.00 c Graded FO ta — ‘ce dix _ ae 0954 ic 
‘flake, 375 lb drs, reso rs, c- " ar 11% "4 \Y% 
Chloride, bgs, cl, dely ton ... 21.00 . 21.00 20.50 Crotonaldehyde, 97%, $8 and 

paper bgs, cl, delv ton 18.50 41.00 18.50 41.00 18.50 35.00 110 gal drs, wks Ib. 15 a a ae 

Solid, 650 Ib drs, c-l, Cutch, Philippine, 100 Ibbale Ib 05% 05% .043% .05% 

delv on 18.00 34.50 18.00 34.50 18.00 34.50 Cyanamid, pulv, begs, c-l, frt 
Ferrocyanide, "350 Ib bbis all’d, nitrogen basis, unit no prices no prices 1.40 

wks Ib. .20 .20 .20 
Ghaaneia te, Pharm, "125 Ib 

Is ib. .§2 59 ‘52 59 52 59 D 
Levulinate, less than 25 

bbl lots, wks ++. t0. . 3.00 3.00 .- 3.00 Derris root 5% rotenone, 

Nitrate, 100 lb bgs ....ton no prices no prices no prices bbls ; Pees Fae 40 -41 40 41 21 .40 
Palmitate, bbls Ib .28 .29 .28 29 22 .29 Dextrin, corn, 140 Ib bes 
Phosphate, tribasic, tech, f.0.b., Chicago ...1001b. ... 4.00 ... 400 3.80 4.00 

450 Ib bbls - Ib, 0635 .0705 .0635 .0705 .0635 = British Gum, begs ...1001b. ... 4.25  ... 4.25 4.05 4.25 
Resinate, precip, bbls ..1b. 113° 1140.13.14 113 Potato, Yellow, 220 lb bgs Ib... 09% ... 09% 08 08% 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls ...lb. 26 .27 .26 27 .20% 27 White, 220 Ib bgs, Icl Ib. .09% .11% .09% .11% .08% .09 

Camphor, BNE o oh ae Ib. 1.60 1.65 1.60 1.65 73 )= 1.65 Tapioca, 200 bgs, Icl ..Ib. ... 15 ce 0715 
ee errr b. 160 1.65 1.60 1.65 63 1.65 White, 140 lb bgs ..100Ib. ... = 3.95 ‘ S95 3:75 “335 

Carbon Bisuifide, 500 Ibdrslb. .05 05% .05 .053%4 .05 05% Diamylamine, c-l, drs, wks Ib. 61 50 3=.61 47-50 
Black, c-l, bgs, f.0.b. Re a ene Ib. MA ee) GR, a 

Ce eee a .03625 ... 03625 .03325 .0342 Diamylene, drs, wks ..... m . | ae 105 095 .105 
Vecolorizing, drs, cl ..1b, 108 as .08 A i .08 15 Wel PARR. . 5. ca cece oak Ib. 112 ES Sew 
Dioxide, Liq, 20-25 lb cyl Ib. 106 .08 .06 .08 .06 .08 ee, i ees lb, 09% 09% .08% .09% 
Tetrachloride, (FP), 55 or Diamylether ............ Ib. onta bat 085 = .102 

110 gal drs, c-l, delv lb. ... 73 nes as 66% .73 OES 252 xd heats Ib. -102 ‘> ee 

Casein, Standard, Dom, grdlb. 30 30% .30 30% 11% «31 el, eee ea Se ae Ib. 095 .095 
80-100 mesh,c- 4 bgs ....lb. .30% .31 30% «31 12 Sn ae, eres Ib. -085 .085 
Castor Pomace, 5% wie, c-l, Sirus Icl, drs, 
bgs, wks .... ton 16.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 NE cs Sp a ncole Ib. P| a: rs | 
Imported, ship, bes" ton no prices no prices no prices Diamylphenol, Icl, drs ....Ib.  ... 21 aA a1 te 
Celluloid. Scraps, ivory cs lb, 13 15 13 15 12 a Diamylphthalate, ‘drs, wks lb. .21 21% «21 21% 21 21% 
Transparent, cs .20 .20 -20 Diamyl Sulfide, drs, Icl ..Ib. .. ae ae 
Cellulose, Acetate, frt all’d, Diatomaceous Earth, see Kieselguhr. 
50 lb kgs veel -30 .30 .30 Dibutoxy Ethyl Phthalate, 
Triacetate, flake, frt | ECS ie | ar .35 
"d Ib. -30 -30 ‘ -30 Dibutylamine, Icl, drs, wks Ib. 64 53 64 ok 53 
Chalk, dropped, 175 Ib bbls Ib. .02% 02% 02% .02% e-l, drs, wks ........ Ib. 61 50 61 scr 50 
~~ heavy, 560 Ib ‘ tks, wks ............ oe .48 ee .48 ae .48 
...- 100 Ibs, 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 Dibutyl Ether, drs, wks, Icl ib 26 28 26 .28 25 .28 

Charcoal, ‘Hardwood, lump, Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks, 

SS aaa ee a5 oe aS fe 15. | CES m 23 41 -23 19 .20 
Softwood, bgs, delv® . ton 25.00 36.00 25.00 36.00 25.00 36.00 Dibutyltartrate, 50 CCU | ae 87 ae .87 -50 .87 
Willow, powd, 100 Ib _ Dichlorethylene, drs ..... b. .25 .25 ens .25 

cn ee ee .06 .07 .06 .07 06 -07 Dichloroethylether, 50 gal 

Chestnut, clarified tks, wks ib; a .0225 -0225 .01% .0275 OER OE a cee nle ns mh .15 16 ay 16 35 -16 

25%, ‘bbls, | rere i es .0275 0275 .0240 .0275 Se .. Seer hs eave 14 ee 14 mt 14 

China Clay, c-l, blk mines ton ||| 7.60 ? 7.60 . 7.60 Dichloromethane, drs, wks lb. 23 ao am .23 

Imported, lump, blk ...ton 18.60 23.00 18.60 23.00 18.60 ae Dichloropentanes, c-l, drs 1b. -037 037, .025 = .04 

Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- Pe eee Ib, .045 045... a 
a Cy gt eR eee 1 07% 07% 07% Ee See .03 03 .0221 .025 
cyls, c-l, contract ...Ib. j 05% 05% "055% Diethanolamine, tks ,wks Ib. .22% 22%... .22% 
Diethylamine, _ Ib drs, 
Mel, 20 WES: bo. Ib 81 .70 81 .70 


j A delivered price; 
EP) Full Priority. 


400 


* Depends upon point of delivery. 








* These prices were on a delivered basis. 
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@ PRIME VIRGIN MERCURY 
@ REDISTILLED MERCURY 
@ CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 
@ WILSON’S MIXTURE BLUE 
@ MERCURY OXIDES (Yellow and Red) 
@ MERCURIC IODIDE RED 
@ MERCURIC NITRATE 
@ PHENYL MERCURY COMPOUNDS 
@ WHITE PRECIPITATE 
@ MERCURY CYANIDE 
@ CALOMEL 


MURIATE OF POTASH 


Si fold a eelol eat -Yo Mela Mmolalalal ole] Miil-+ Moh am Clalhi-te Msi (eh i-33 
oT ate me @kelalorele 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 











METALS : ORES 


FORMALDEHYDE SULPHOXYLATE 


(for vat dye printing) 


SODATASH BORAX 


YELLOW ELEMENTAL 
PHOSPHORUS 








IC. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO Providence 


CLEVELAND, OHIO AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 











ESTABLISHED 1880 


Wm. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 2-3100 - - Cable Graylime 


TURPENTINE ROSIN 
CHEMICALS SOLVENTS 
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GUM ARABIC 
GUM KARAYA 


(INDIAN GUM) 


GUM TRAGACANTH 
LOCUST BEAN GUM 
MENTHOL CRYSTALS 


(U.S.P.) 


JAPAN WAX 


PAUL A. DUNKEL £ CO.INC. 


Be WALL ST..NEW YORK_N.Y. HANOVER 


y a i ao ° | 
Representatives 


CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E 


A’ a Led a, oben ee ee le lelci mae), Pal, lore <1 


ILLINOIS ST 


STON,MASS 


PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ O.,36 KENILWORTH ST, 

















Representing: 
CARUS CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


BENZOIC ACID MANGANESE DIOXIDE 
SODIUM BENZOATE MANGANESE SULFATE 
HYDROQUINONE POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE 
MANGANESE CARBONATE RARER PERMANGANATES 


BENZOL PRODUCTS CO. 


AMINOACETIC ACID (Glycocoll) TETRA-IODO-PHENOLPHTHALEIN 
AMINOPHYLLINE SODIUM 
BENZOCAINE THEOPHYLLINE 
CHINIOFON (Yatren) BROMSTYROL 
CHLORBUTANOL CINNAMIC ACID 
CINCHOPHEN OIACETYL 
CINCHOPHEN SODIUM METHYL CINNAMATE 
DEXTROSE METHYL PHENYL ACETATE 
ETHYL GLYCOCOLL HYDRO- PHENYL ACETIC ACID 
CHLORIDE BENZALDEHYDE 
fODOXYQUINOLIN SULPHONIC BENZYL ALCOHOL 
ACID BENZYL CHLORIDE 
NEO CINCHOPHEN BENZYL CYANIDE 
OXYQUINOLIN BENZOATE DIETHYL MALONATE 
OXYQUINOLIN SULPHATE DIMETHYL UREA 
POTASSIUM OXYQUINOLIN DI-NITRO CRESOL 
SULPHATE CYANOACETAMIDE 
PHENOBARBITAL CYANO ACETIC ACID 
PHENOBARBITAL CALCIUM ETHYL CYANO ACETATE 
PHENOBARBITAL SODIUM 8—HYDROXYQUINOLIN 
SODIUM DIPHENYL 8—HYDROXYQUINOLIN—S— 
HYDANTOINATE SULPHONIC ACID 


We could serve a few additional chemical 


manufacturers of non-conflicting products 








Epw. S. BURKE 


132 FRONT STREET. NEW York, N 














Diethylamino Ethanol 
Ferric Chloride 


Prices 





Current 
Market 


1942 


194 
Low High Low 


1 
High 





ee mr ns gy Ethanol, Icl, 
»_ W yandotte, sa 


: igs f 
Diethylaniline, 850 Ib drs Ib. 
Diethylearbonate, com drs 1b. 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs .lb. 
Diethylphthalate, c-l, drs . .lb. 
Diethylsulfate, tech, drs, 
wks, Icl 
Diethyleneglycol, drs 
Mono ethyl ether, drs . 
tks, wks ley 
Mono butyl ether, drs” 
tks, wks Ib. 
Diethylene oxide, 50 gal drs, 
wks ‘ Ib. 
Diglycol Laurate, bbls .. Ib. 
Oleate, bbls = « Ais 
Stearate, bbls : Ib. 
Dimethylamine, 400 Ib drs, 
pure 25 & 40% sol 
100% basis Ib, 
Dimethylaniline, 240 lb drs Ib. 
Dimethy! phthalate, drs, 
wks, frt all’d Ib. 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 Ib drs Ib. 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 Ib bbls Ib. 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, 400 lb 


bbls 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 lb 
bbls Ib. 


Dinitrophenol, "350 Ib bbls Ib. 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 Ib bbls Ib. 
Diphenyl, bbls .... Ib. 
Diphenylamine hae Ib 
a 100 Ib ib 


Dip Oil, see Tar Acid Oil. 

Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt ton 
Extract Ib. 

Drymet (see sodium metasil- 
icate anhydrous). 


E 


Egg Yolk, dom., 200 Ib. cases Ib. 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 lb 
bbls c-l, NY 
USP, c-l, bbls 
a > ng anaesthesia 55 


Isopropyl 50 gal drs ... 
s, frt all’d Ib 
Nitrous conc bottles 
Synthetic, wks, tks 
Ethyl Acetate, “> he Ester 
se, txt all’d 1 
drs, frt all’d 
99%, tks, frt all’d . 
drs, frt all’d . 
Acetoacetate, 110 gal ‘drs {b. 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs Ib. 
Bromide, tech drs b. 
Cellulose, drs, wks, frt 


all’d 

Chloride, 200 lb drs ... 

Chlorocarbonate, cbys . 

Crotonate, drs 

Formate, drs, frt all’d . lb 

Lactate, drs, wks Ib 

Oxalate, drs, wks 

Silicate, drs, wks Ib 
—— Dibromide, 60 lb 


Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal 


cbys aes cont ....Ib 
Anhydro lb. 
Dichloride, (FP) 50 gal drs, 


E. Rockies tb. 
Glycol, “a gal drs, wks. .Ib. 
tks, w 


ue Butyl Ether, drs, : 


‘ 
Mono A i ‘Ether ~~ 


_ —_ wks 


F 


Feldspar, blk pottery ....ton 
t 


Powd. wks 
Ferric Chloride, tech, 
475 lb bbls 

sol, 42° cbys 


1+ 10; m+ 50; 
FP Full Priority. 
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* Bbls. are 20c higher. 
PC Price Ceiling. 
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Fish Scrap 
Karaya 


= Current 1942 1941 
, Market Low High Low’ High 
B Kish Scrap, dried, unground att Ne 
wks . unit) ‘ 4.85 4.75 4.85 4.35 4.85 a 


Acid Bulk, 6 & 3%, delv 
Norfolk & Balti more 












basis unit m , 3.25 2.75 3.25 y BE be Sas 
Fuorspar, 98% bgs ton 32.00 34.00 32.00 34.00 29.00 34.00 
F rmansenree. c-l, bbls, 
OOS CPT pro). .....- lb, .055 sG5275 O55 0575 
ok. See Ae Ib. .02%% .04 .02%4 .04 02%4 .04% 
Fullers Earth, ‘blk, mines ton 8.50 15.00 8.50 15.00 8.50 15.00 
Imp powd, c-l, bes ton 30.00 40.00 30.00 40.00 no prices 
rurtetel (tech) drs, wks lb. ... a5 : a5 10 ps 
ae ee .09 .09 : .09 


Furfuramide (tech) 100 Ib 


UNITED 


Fusel “Oil, “10% i impurities lb. (18 18% 118 ‘18% 16 ‘19% 
Fustic, crystals, 10U lb 


boxes .28 32 .28 32 .24 3 STATES 
Liquid 50°, 600 Ib bbl ib 12%. .16 12% .16 10%4 .16 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes we) Ib, 19 21 19° 21 19 31 SAVINGS 


: // BONDS 
G Salt paste, 360 Ib bbls Ib... 45 2 45 fe AND STAMPS 
Gambier, com 200 Ib bgs i 5 5 


lb. no prices 091%, 06% .09r% 
Singapore cubes, 150 Ib 

gs ‘ -. 100Ib. 13) nom. Le 3 .08% «11 

Glauber’s Salt, tech, c-l, begs, 
wks* 100 lb. 1.05 1.28 1.05 1.28 95 1.28 \ 

' Anhydrous, see Sodium atsti(i‘i;;!;!!O;~;!OO Seg“ 

Sulfate 

Glue, bone, com grades, c-l 
bgs . Ib. 15% .18% .15% .18% 7A 18% 





13% = 2.181 
Better grades, ‘el, begs Ib, .19 30 .19 .30 15 .30 
Glycerin (PC) CP, drs ...lb,... 5” ae 18% .14 


Dynamite, 100 Ib Ore ...0m . -< me” ee Ge 18% 

5 Saponification, dra ..... | ree 5 oe 123% .09% .20% 
Sean Lye, des ........:. ae je 11% .07% «18 
; Glyceryl Bori- Borate, bbls Ib. ... 40 can -40 a .40 
Vv, Monoricinoleate, bbls ...lb.  ... ae ate .27 ve 22 


Monostearate, bbls ..... re 30 if 30 ’ 30 
Oleate, bbls ........... | aa .22 an 22 ive aaa 
i, a eee lb ie 38 38 38 


Glyceryl Stearate, bbls ...lb, ... 18 oer 18 ae 18 

Glycol Bori-Borate, bbls ..1lb, ... aa one 22 eiP P 
PRIBGIBUG, GTO... 2 cca We Mowe 38 nes .38 ee “a 
a eee rere ie ac -26 Bae 26 ee ‘ 





to wh 
Anw 





0 GUMS 
0 Gum Aloes, Barbadoes . - .80 .85 .80 5 .80 95 
Arabic, amber sorts .. By Y. .24 «22 2 .14 aa 
3 White sorts, No. 1, bgs i odd 35 oan 35 35 45 
8 sO is 5 6 vaccieee ib. .26 28 -26 18 .30 
3 enh i) 200 1b 
3 anja s 
; ob ONY By 044.0555 0444 08% 04% _.08% (Manganese Free) 
California, ob: NY, ,drs ton 20.00 36.50 20. 00 36.50 20.00 36.50 
2 gyptian, 200 Ib cases, 
3 25 ye “-_ 2.8 AP as ee a8 * 
2% — Sumatra, USP, 129 ‘4 0 “s $9 -" ™ 
3% err Se od : . . 
74 Copal, Congo, 112 Ib bgs, INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
8 clean, opaque ....... | ae 4914... 49% ... 49% 
5 Dark — ee er th ine By” ee 12% ... 1234 
— aa nieve 17 Ser. ok? Aer one * 
0 ae East India 180 Ib bes 
0 Macassar pale bold ... . eae ets eer 17% 1234 17% 
0 MO Foc tant dosent ib 11% 11% .063% .11% 
5 rama ana Ib. 07 07” 105% 107 EXPORT SPECIALISTS 
7%, Bian are wire nares Ib. 133% 13% .10% .13% 
331, Siegneeee, ere lb, .22% 22% .1534 .22% 
33 Be <.ciccs Sicacanes Ib. 12% 1234 .08% .12% * 
17 Dust Sudtte vase Ib, .07 .07 05% .07 
aM pies 4 sate ean 17% 17% =««11 a‘ 17% 
70) Copa anila, 14 .14 137 .14 : : 
, ‘age “ithe - 14% 14% 114% "1414 Distributors for 
35 Coba BE MeN k evecaes cant Ib. ras: . 13% 11% 2 
[5 (CBee « see. 3, <0 ais cies Ib. 12% % .10 12% fi h : | 
_ phos ib 1054 10% 0734 “1054 The Rufert Chemical Company 
0746 Copal ag or 224 Ib 22% ‘a4 22% 
184 cases, bold genuine ..Ib. --- i) ae 22% 153% .227 
13% Rae aes || oe 14% ... 14% .10 14% 
MI FF oar eux Be dre ei cinl setae Ib, «-- A7% ... 17% 114% 17% NICKEL FORMATE 
17% BE gas cther penned ae ae 187% .1234 .187% 
15% so shd nt ns 2 mc. ee cs ee ee ee Also 
Da _ Batavia, 136 lb cases 3534 “ 2186 
133 Beets) CBee tiie caves cates SIM .* 3534 .21% .35% 
13 estes a ib "34% 11. 13434 120% 134% NICKEL CATALYST e NICKEL CARBONATE 
eee Ib 285% a 285% .145% .28% 
1235 > BR ee ec ek et Ib 2558 ... 2556 .13%4 .25§ 
1 | EE RA Teen Ib 28%... 28% .15% ett: NICKEL OXIDE, ETC. 
OL, ERE a treme fee Ib i ee 255% .12% .25% 
ee are: Ib. a ae -1834 .10 .183%4 
‘ Gi a) Ae «AB 13%... 133% .08 13% 
55 Singapore, 1 SS ee Ib. 30 Me 305% .16% .30% 
AT% = I vo Be vce. Ib 25% ... 253% .12%4 .253% 
No, CSR Ib Cr? ae 123% .07% .12% 
eer. Ib pt ee 23% «11 23% 
LL Oe ey Ib old oe 13 07% «13 
, Seeds Mire ce ne 1) ESP eEASE ice 17% 09% .17% 
on, age a TE ee 08% ... 087% .08% .08% CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
0 Sten wees sees esses ese tb, 08%. 09% .08% 09% .06% .09% 
50 imboge, pipe, cases ....lb, 95 1.00 95 1.00 95 1.00 
Powd, bbls Ib. 1.05 1.10 1.05 10 1.05 1.10 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE ee NEW YORK, N. Y. 
o7y% itti, sol, bgs ee eee | 15 oki oS 11 Bi PHONE LE2+9740 
C raya, bbls, bxs, drs ...Ib. 14 33 .14 ae 14 wae 








FP Full Priority. PC Price Ceiling. 
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MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


A dependable source of supply for 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES OXIDES 


(U.S.P. technical and special grades) 


Main Office, Plant and Laborotories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 








Whittaker, ov & Daniels, Harry Holland & Son, G. S. Robins & 
Inc. Company 
260 Went Broadway 400 W. Madison St. 126 Chouteau Ave. 








COMPLETE PROCESSING PLANTS 


INCLUDING POWER AND YARD FACILITIES 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


all 
= ale : 


9 ES 
Lingle Contract — Undivided Responsibi lity 
E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


Boston, Mass 
New York Philadelphia San Francisco London Paris 














BEACON 


For Textiles 
NAPHTHENIC ACID 
COPPER NAPHTHENATE 


ALUMINUM STEARATE 
ZINC STEARATE 
For All Industries 


—THE BEACON COMPANY 


89 Bickford Street Boston, Mass. 




















Kauri, NY 











Pri 
Logwood rtees 
Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low High 
Kaun, NY 
Brown XXX, cases .... Ib. -60 -60 .60 
REO ae 38 .38 38 
EE SER Oe ee Ib. .28 .28 .28 
See ee Ss 24 .24 24 
“ee Ny eerie re le 18% 18 18% 
Gee. co sas Ib. 61 yi ha 
EE soe Selals.ds wae Ib, .41 .41 41 
Le Sere. Ib. .24 .24 .24 
Ph a ee ree ma es’ a 17% 17% 
SER) UNI so 5 ic aie biesic Ib, ‘no prices ‘no prices no prices 
MRE. rn: ch wight es ib, 325° 3:50-3:45 350-330 3:30 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
Ib bes & 300 Ib cks ..Ib. 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.10 ay 2,20 
Senegal, picked bgs ...... jr 30 ee 30 Ape 30 
SORE atts deen oe aes <2 13 BE ee es 
2s, BOIS «.... .280 lbs. ... 16.50 + 16.50 £5.00 36.50 
Tragacanth, No. ‘i cases . 1b. 3.50 360 330 - -360 (‘227% 3.40 
: Spey eee ee Ib. 2.00 3.00 2.00 3.00 2.45 2.80 
No. I iid auoy en per ae Ib, 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.10 2.60 
OO, AE eae hatin Set Ib. .06% .0734 .06% .0734 .03%  .073 
H 
Hematine crys, 400 lb bbls Ib. .24 34 .24 .34 .20 34 
Hemlock, 25%, 600 Ib bbls 
Se ee PERE. Ib. nom. .03%4 nom. 03% .03% .031 
a eee Tre Ib, nom. 03 nom. .03 02% .03 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs, wks lb. ... sae .23 .23 .30 
Hexane, normal 60- 70° C. 
Group arte gal. si a 0934.11 
Wenneneth anetetinniitie, 
powd, dre (FP) ..... Ib, 8.32 “ae .32 33 32 33 
Hexyl Acetate, secondary, 
~ i 0 eS nates: m 8 a 3 13% .13 13% 
ees Me cox 12 12 
Hoof Meal, ‘f.0.b. “Chicago _ 3.50 4. 00 3.00 4.00 2.65 3.0 
Hydrogen Peroxide, .100 vol, 
W860: 1b Ch. h5.s osc Ib. .16 18% .16 18% .16 18% 
Hydroxylamine — 
chloride .... rie 3.45 3:15 3.35 
Hypernic, Bags, No. 1 ...1b. 42 42 .40 42 
I 
Indigo, Bengal, bbls ..... ib: 2.14. 2.20 2244. 2:20 1.63 2.20 
Synthetic, liquid ...... Ib, .16% .19 16% .19 16% .19 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars ..lb. ... 2.00 ets 2.00 2.00 
Irish Moss, ord, bales ...lb.  .30 31 .30 31 as sae 
Bleached, prime, bbe .80 .85 .80 .85 Je 46 
— Liq. 17° s 
a $3 ee Ib. .03 04 .03 .04 .03 .04 
Chloride see Ferric Chloride 
Nitrate, coml, Ser . .100 c) 3.50 4.00 3.50 4.00 3.50 4.00 
Isobutyl Carbinol (128- 132° ) : 
are, frt all’ a vee ree b. 23% 23% .22% .23% 
tks, frt all’d ve 21% 21% .-- 21% 
tks, frt 
Toopreny oe bie peta Ib. 076 076 .06% .07% 
drs, frt all’d, c-l_.....1b. .086 086 07% .08% 
Ether, see Ether, isopropyl 
K 
iselzuhr, dom bags, c-l, ° 
“ho Coast .. . "ton 22.00 25.00 22.00 25.00 22.00 25.00 
L 
Acetate, f.o.b. NY, mi 
Lead i hite, broken ....... 12 12% ..12 pe Gre 12% 
OIGEE, TID) case nen Ib, 12 12% = .12 12% = «11 12% 
ee eres Ib, .1234 1334 .123%4 .13% .113%4 .13% 
OS TIE os. 5s pacers Ib, .12% .13% .12% .13% .11% .13% 
Arsenate, East, drs ....lb, .11 12 12 09 11 
Linoleate, solid, bbls ...lb. 19 -19 wiki 19 
Metal, c-l, NY (FP) 100 Ib. 5.85 5.90 5.85 5.90 5.70 5.90 
Nitrate, 500 Ib bbls, wks Ib. 11 14 11 14 sk} .14 
a re eae Ib 18% .20 18% .20 18% .20 
Red, dry, 95% 7, 
delv ... eae .09 .09 .08 .08%4 
97% Pb;0,, delv re. .09%4 09% .084 .086 
98% PbsOx, d rep 09% 09% .0865 .0885 
Resinate, fused, bbls sieehes 09% 09% .09% .16% 
mrearate, DO ....cscs-s Ib. 45 25 sate 25 
—— ~—_ ce-l, f.0.b. 
i ee Ib. 10% 10% 10% 
White, 500 tb bbls, wks, Ib. .07 07% 07% 
oe sulfate, 500 Ib bbls, 
a cena he hte b -06314... .06314 .06% .07 
Lime. chemical quicklime, 
f.0.b. wks, bulk ..... ton 7.00 13.00 7.00 13.00 7.00 13.00 
Hydrated, f.o.b. wks ..ton 8.50 16.00 8.50 16.00 8.50 16.00 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
ee at, dealers, tks gal. .07% .08% .07% 7 to 07% 
EE PE gal. .10 14 10 14 
Linseed Meal, bgs ...... ton ... 34.00 34. 00 23.00 33.00 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbls Ib. .079 .0790 .07 .0760 
Lithopone, dom, ordinary, 
ee ae Ib, 04% 04% .0385 .04% 
ES EAE S eeee Ib. 04 04% .041 .04% 
Titanated, Be a. ftrxseerore > -056 056 .05% .056 
Ey RAs. -0585 0585 .05% .0585 
ood, 51°, 600 Ib bbls b. 13 sid 10% .13 
olid, 50 lb ‘boxes ...... .22 .22 


(FP) Full Priority. 
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qn Madder 
Current Meeghaliae 
Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low High 
M 
Madder, Dutch _......... ee a a a oe 


Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbls ton 74.00 80.00 74.00 80.00 65.00 80.00 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 


lb bgs, wks ( See 0636 ... 06% ... 06% 
Chloride’ flake, 375 Ib bbls, 

OS ere ton ... 32.00 vas See ee 

Metal Ingots, 3 eee rere ie ss «47 Be ae athe ao 

Oxide, calc tech, heavy 

bie. itt alld ......% ee -26 ee? .26 Wis .26 

Light bbls above basis Ib. ... -26 set .26 mes .26 
USP Heavy, bbls, above 

So eee Sie .26 eas .26 : .26 
Palmitate, bbls ........ eS pe 3. wae 35 ae BK 
Silicofluoride, bbls ....lb.  .20 .25 .20 25 cy 25 
Stearate, bbls ......... Se | «ae wa eae ad wrk 

Manganese, acetate, drs ..lb ... A ae co ee .26% 

Borate, 30%, 200 lb bblslb. .15 -16 15 -16 Bi 3. .16 
Chloride, bbls ..... Ib, .14 nom. 14 nom, coy 14 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide), 

paper bgs, c-l ....... ton ... 70.00 cue 2R08 Sain, “Oueee 
Hydrate, bbls ......... |) Sere 82 moe .82 ree .82 
Linoleate, liq. drs ...... Ib, 18 19% .18 19% .18 19% 

solid, precip, bbls ....lb. -.- 19 : 19 ‘ 19 


precip, drs 
Sulfate, oy anhyd, 90- 


Resinate, fused bbls ...Ib. .08% .08% .08% 08% .08% .08% 
co ae” Oe Gee cee ae 


95%, 550 lb drs ....lb. .10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .11% 
Mangrove, 55%, 400 ib bbls Ib. 
Bark, Awican ........ ton no prices no prices 34.00 38.00 
Mannitol, pure ae lb. a 85 a 85 85 .90 
— grd, 250 Ib 
EO ere Ib. .40 : .40 Be 45 
Marble Paik, 1 | ee ton 12.50 14.50 12.50 14.50 S 00 14.50 
Mercury chloride (Calomel) lb. 2.95 2. 70 =—2.95 


95 
Mercury metal ..76 lb. flasks203. 00 210.00 203. 00 210.00 167. 00 215.00 
Mesityl Oxide, f.o.b. dest, 

Ib 


Rie ts fake: 3 A ae 10% 10% .15 
Ge OMe bo 3 ew eee vers i ae | eee 11% .11% = «16 
SLL Oe erie de i ae aka sone wa aig 164% 

Meta-nitro-aniline ........ my 6.67 .69 .67 .69 .67 .69 
Meta-nitro-paratoluidine 200 

ee ih 12.05 1.30 1.05 1.10 105 1.10 
Meta-phenylene diamine 300 

bbis sciradie Gil Grate Pe ica -65 sees -65 ae .65 


bbls Ea eee reer ee 70 , .70 65 70 
Methane! denat, grd, d 
c-l frt all’d (FP) (PC) "gal. ae 66 sate 66 .60 .66 
‘tks, frt all’d |...... <i See Fe 
Pure, nat, drs, c-l, frt 
1: ace ier gal.a 55%Z .61% .55% .61% .35% .55% 
Pia ae 0 gal.a  .50 54% .50 54% .30 
Synth, pure, drs ....gal.b .34% .40% .34% .40% .. 
tks, synth ... gal.b .28 324% «28 324% 
Methyl havens, tech tse 
ee oe s 86 .07 .06 .07 .06 .07 
55 gal Ry MIMI iaig wince | Se 12% =«42121 12% = .07 12% 
CP. 9 7.99%, an delv lb. .091%4 10% .09% 10% 09% .10% 
55 2 drs, Ib. 110% .13 10% .13 10% = .13 
Acetone, frt "ail DM drs gal. p |... 81 et 81 37% «81 
tis, ft alld ...... oe 75 oie sao 32 Pe 


Synthetic, frt, all’d, 


drs gal. . : - 7 ‘ Z 
tks, frt all’d” -.-gale 43 453 -43 451 .32 -43 
Anthraquinone .........Ib. : 83 F 37 


Butyl Ketone, tks ...... i 0m <.... i ae 0 
Cellulose, 100 Ib, lots, vougbierr ovegilies — 
ee eae Ib, .50 55 -50 55 oe 55 
less than 100 Ibs. f.0.b. 
| Sa rey are -60 wate -60 - -60 
Chloride, 90 Ib. = a Se .40 32 .40 .32 .40 
Ethyl Ketone, tks, frt all’d lb... ee oe. .08 .06 .08 
50 gal drs, "frt ‘all’d, om: ... 09% ... 0914 .07 09% 
Formate, drs, frt all’d ..lb. | .89 sang 89 a 89 
Hexyl, Ketone, pure, drs Ib. ... 60 ast .60 ait -60 
Lactate, drs, frt all’d . ee es .70 ae .70 .70 .80 
Mica, dry erd, bgs, wks . ‘ton ..« 30.00 vse uae coe «Cee 
Michler’s Ketone, kes ....b, |.. 2.50 ... 2.50 ... 2.50 
Mixed Amylna hthalenes 
mixed, ref., l-c-l, drs, f.0.b. 
. . SEER Core Ee sas -16 mee .16 -16 19 
Ce Ore | ae 14 ne: 14 .14 15 
Monoamylamine,c-l,drs,wks lb. _.. 61 50 61 50 52 
Oy ee eae ae .64 ; 64 Dee 55 
Monoamylnaphthalene, 1-c-1, 
GPR; TANG, WEE nc ce ccs | i? dee 17 ole .20 
Monobutylamine, drs 
a, rere Te kes .48 .40 48 ane .40 
oe eee eee . ee 53 51 .64 ae .48 
Monochlorobenzene, see “C” 
Monoethanolamine,tks,wks, Ib. 23 23 23 
Monseshylemine (100% basis) 
Icl, drs, f.0.b. wks ...... , ae 46 tes .46 35 65 
Monomethylamine, drs, frt 
all’d, E. Mississippi, c-l lb. ... 65 er 65 ae 65 
Monomethylparamiosul fate, 
lee Ib. 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 
Morpholine, oe 55 gal, 
I ear ie. axe .67 ei 67 ae P .67 





@Producers of natural methanol divided into two groups and prices 
vary for these two divisions; b Country is divided in 4 zones, prices 
varying by zone; p Country is divided into 4 zones. 

(FP) Full Priority. (PC) Price Control. 
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m0 BARRETT a - 


CHEMICALS 


PHENOL 
CRESOLS 
CRESYLIC ACIDS 
XYLENOLS 
TAR ACID OILS 
NAPHTHALENE 
(Industrial and household) 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
CUMAR* 
(Paracoumarone-Indene Resin) 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
COAL-TAR BASES 


(Pyridine, Quinoline, Picolines, etc.) 


PICKLING INHIBITORS 

BENZOL 

TOLUOL 

XYLOL 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA 

HI-FLASH SOLVENT 

FLOTATION REAGENTS 

ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 

HYDROGENATED COAL-TAR CHEMICALS 
Cyclohexane 98-100 % 
Methylcyclohexane 98-100 % 
Cyclohexanol 98-100 % 
Methylcyclohexanol 98-100 % 
Cyclohexanone 98-100 % 
Methylcyclohexanone 98-100 % 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET —> 

This 36-page pocket-size booklet lists 
the many important Barrett Chemicals, 
and provides a fingertip reference of 
concise descriptions and uses for each 
product. We will gladly send your copy 
on request. No obligation. 









CHEMICALS 


* TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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OHIO-APEX. INC 


NITRO. 


WEST VIRGINIA 





Samples and data on request 
ri ll os» hela. endcal 


“CELLOSOLVE” 


is a trade mark 








Myrobalans 























Old bury 
EKlectro-Chemical 


Company 


PHOSPHORIC 


OXYCHLORIDE 


PENTA CHLORIDE 


= 
PENTASULFIDE 


(U.S.P.) ACID 
PHOSPHORUS 
PHOSPHORUS 
PHOSPHORUS 


PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE 





Plant and Main Office: 
Niagara Falls, New York 
New York Office: 22 E. 40th St., New York City 
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(PC) Price Control 


a 
Para Toluidine P rtces 
Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low High 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls Ib. no prices no prices no prices 
50% Solid, 50 lb boxes Ib. no prices no prices no prices 
BRM co Uatet te cael een ton no prices no prices 35.00 48.00 
Bae 635 sw bow a0 ova hee ton no prices no prices 28.00 39.00 
N 
Naphtha, v.m.&p. (deodorized) 
see petroleum solvents. 
Naphtha, Solvent, water- 
WHERE, 9085 obo cen gal. oad a7 26 

LS Eh aa 4 gal, B+ | BS | 31 
Naphthalene, dom, on bas. 

wks caps 2:50 2.25 “250° “295 225.9 2:75 

Balls, flakes, pks. 2 Ds ae .08 re .08 061%, .08 
Balls, ref’d "phls, wks . Ib. .08 08 .07 08 
Flakes, re’d, bbls, wks . Ib. .08 08 .07 08 
Nickel Carbonate, bbls ...1b. 36 36% .36 36% .36 36% 
Chloride, BBS... 606n0 Ib. 18 .20 18 .20 18 20 
DeCtal CORO. 6 oe <ectecns Ib, 35 .36 em .36 34 36 
Oxide, 100 Ib kgs, NY .Ib. 35 .38 ean 38 35 38 
Salt, 400 lb bbls, NY ..Ib. 13 ome «is 336 «(DD 13% 
— sulfate, 40%, drs, 

RSS RR ie -. .703 .703 703 
Nitre Cake ere 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Nitrobenzene redistilled, i000 

GEE; PEE: Sas Osten 1 08 .09 08 .09 08 09 

ere. ae .07 The. .07 .07 
Nitrocellulose, c-l, Icl, wks Ib. = .20 .29 .20 .29 .20 .29 
Nitrogen Sol. 4514% ammon, 

f.o.b. Atlantic & Gulf ports, ; 
tks, unit ton, N basis ; 1.2158 1.2158 1.2158 
Nitrogenous Mat’ i; bes imp unit no prices no prices 10 prices 
dom, Eastern ‘wks . —_ -u. 300 2:75 3:50 2:20 3.00 
dom, Western wks k 3.35 260° 3.35 1.75 2.60 
Nitronaphthalene, 350 Ibbbis Ib. 124 ‘29 .24 25 .24 25 
Nutgalls Alleppo, bes ....%b no prices no prices .26 .29 
Oo 
Oak Bark Extract,25%,bbls Ib. .0314 nom. 03% .0334 .03% .03% 

eS ete eye Ib. .02 nom. .02 .0234 .03 
Octyl Acetate, tks, wks ..Ib. Ps 15 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb cks 

NY . Sar 12 12 i. ct 
Orthoaminophenol, 50lbkgs Ib. 2.15 4.40 2.15 2.25 au5 2.25 
Ortho ye phenol, l-c-l, drs, F 

Oe ae eee 28 25 15 25 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs Ib. 70 te 70 ; 70 
Orthochlorophenol, ee re 032 : 32 32 
Orthocresol, 30.4°, drs, wks Ib. .17 Att: ik7 17% = .16 17% 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 e 

ye EE ae 06 .07%4 .06 07% .06 07% 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 * Ss 

drs, wks a 3 18 rp 18 15 Pee. 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, a Z 
pe Tat 75 75 75 
Orthonitrophenal, 350 Ib s 
See exten col .85 .90 85 .90 85 90 
Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 Ib 
REE CRITE S.: .09 09 .09 
Orthototutdine 350 lb bbls, 
Ye err rt FE 19 ered 19 
Ones Orange, cryst, bbls Ib. ae 23 cat 23 
WE” ac kncs vce -10 10 coe 10 
P 
Paraffin, oa 200 lb bgs “ 

122-137° SES : A) .052 04% .057 

128-132° M (er ib .056 -0585 .056 0585 .057 .0595 

ESRIST Oe Ess ss sai 0% Ib. .0615 .0640 .0615 .0640 .06%4 .06% 
Para aldehyde, 99%, tech, 

55-110 gal drs, wks ..lb 12 aE 4 10 12 

repaint 100 Ib P 

COA hasan e ahaa 85 85 85 
paindien tidal 100 Ib , : is 
ee ae oe 125 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 

Aminophenol, yd lb kgs iia. 1.05 ae 1.05 i 1.05 

Chlorophenol, drs ...... Ib. 32 32 32 

Dichlorobenzine 200 lb drs, 

ee ee b «ae 12 sak AZ at 12 
secmntdiindé: drs, 

ik (2) arr Ib .23 .24 Bek: .24 23 24 

Nitroacetanilid, 300 Ib _ as 

RE Re 45 .52 -45 ‘52 45 .52 
Nitroaniing, 300 Ib bbls, > zs 
se upte ck -45 45 45 

Witrechisrebehsane, 1200 P 

lb drs, wks ...... skS 5 15 

Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 1b 7 . as. P 

| Eee . 275 285 2.75 2.85 2.75 2.85 

Nitrophenol, 185 Ib bbls Ib. 35 ; 35 35 

Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 

SR eee: Ib, 92 .94 92 .94 92 .94 

Nitrotoluene, 350 Ib bbls Ib. .30 ie 30 30 

Pentaerythritol, tech, bbls, ¥ 

eo oisgs tuts lb. 33% .35% .33% .35% 

Phenylenediamine, 350 Ib 

LE aa re Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 

Toluenesulfonamide, 175 D. 

Re signee ae on Glee ed .70 .70 70 

ne ee ere a | 31 31 

Toluenesulfonchloride, 410 

| eS ae .20 22 .20 yy | .20 .22 

Toluidine, 350 Ib bbls, 

WE Nii nk Sa hans oe OON lb. -48 48 .48 
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Current 


Paris Green 
Potassium Perchlorate 





Current 
Market 


1942 1941 
Low High Low High 





Paris Green, dealers, drs lb. 
Pentane, normal, 28-38° C 

group, B tks (PC) ..gal. 

Ce | ere gal. 
Perchlorethylene 10 Ib PM 


mt aira GPP) .2<..; lb, 
— dark amber, 

White, lily, bbls ......Ib. 

White, snow, bbls ..... Ib. 


Petroleum Ether, 30-60°, 
group 3, tks 
drs, group 3 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 


Cleaners naphthas, group 
_ a eae g 
East Coast, tks, wks gal. 
Lacquer diluents, tks 


ES aaa gal. 

Grate 3, tes... «2. gal. 
Naphtha, V.M.P., East 

a gal, 


Group 3, tks, wks . eo 
Petroleum thinner, 43- 47, 
East, tks, wks ...... gal. 
Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. 
Rubber Solvents, stand 
grd, East, tks, wks .. gal. 
Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. 
Stoddard Solvents, East, 
tks, eng Btn ante lore arse gal. 


Gro wks ; 
Phenol, 250. Yoo Ib drs ....1b. 
tks, wks Ch i ee 
ee re ee a-Naphthylamine, 
Phenyl Chios, Cre lb, 

Phenylhydrazine Hydro- 
chloride, com 
Phloroglucinol, tech, tins ..lb 


24 -26 
hace .0 

11% = .16 
08 08% 


AND DILU 


07% 
110% 
i 
07% .08% 
10% 
07% 
08% .09% 
06.07 


sil eee 
- 15.00 16.50 


AC ee re b. 20.00 22.00 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
70% mem Deewana = 2.40 
72% basi .to 3.00 
ey Pebble, 68% basis reed 2.00 
74Ge DARD ..06+-< ton 4.00 
Om Atal 72% basis ..ton 5.00 
Phosphorus Oxychloride 175 
2 re ‘ 15 18 
Red, 110 lb cases a x .40 44 
Sesquisulfide, 100 Ib cs .Ib, = .38 42 
Trichloride, cyl ... Ik 15 .16 
Yellow, 110 Ib cs, wks Ib. 18 .20 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 Ib 
drs, wks - 14% .15% 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drs or bbls 
Destructive So ee lb. 74 
Steam dist wat wh bbls gal. 1.10 
Pitch Hardwood, wks ...ton 2 3.75 24.00 
Coaltar, bbls, wks ‘.ton 19.06 22.00 
Burgundy,dom,bbls,wks lb.  .06 .0614 
BIDPOEUG 65. cass Ib, no prices 
Petroleum, see Asphaltum 
in Gums’ Section. 
Ue) earn bbl. 6.75 7.00 
en, l-e- -l, 
drs, f.0.b. wks ..... 1) ae Py 3. 
Potash, Caustic, wks, sol . Ib 06% .0634 
| eating Rieetieae |: ee .07 
MS SO oid es 2 xe Ib. .02% 
fanure Salts, Dom 
30% basis, blk ..... unit : .60 
POTASSIUM 
Potassium Abietate, bbls ..1b. .08 
Acetate, tech, bbls, delv Ib. .28 
Bicarbonate, USP, 320 Ib 
Wa Sal ty te eo os 14 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 
Gal Sp Ib, : 093% 
Binoxalate, 30 lb bbls ..Ib. - 23 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kgs ...lb. -15% .18 
Carbonate, 80-85% cale 800 
1 SE ee Ib, .06% 0634 
liquid, om eesee ties lb. = 0275 
Ge MMO. 3.8k.< ctaenss 03 033 
Chlorate sites 112 lb kes, 
nd i are Ib, nom. 11 
Pe a rr Ib, -12 14% 
eS a ee Ib, .0934 .10 
Chloride, crys, bbls ....1b. 08 nom. 
Chromate, kgs (FP) ...lb. «2 27 
COMME OLS. 6560 Sasi e Ib. a Pe 
Iodide, 250 Ib bbls ..... Ib, 1.44 1.38 
Metabisulfite, 300 lb bbls lb. = =.18 -20 
Muriate, bgs, dom, blk unit .56 -58 
SS rer Ib. .28 30 
Perchlorate, kgs, 
WEN CPP) . ce cesesens Ib, 09% «11 





* Spot price is %c higher 
(FP) Full Priority. 
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ePC) Price Control. 


24 -26 23 25 


ee 0 ; 
11% = .16 11% 
08 08% .08 08% 


ENTS 
07% 07 .07% 
10% .10 .10% 
——— se) 
07% 08% .06% 08% 
10% .09 


—_ 09% .083% .09% 


By: et eee yee st 
ime 2 © 2 


R35 1.35 

17 17 

raoee zs sal 1.50 
15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 
20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 
246. 215. -2,40 

3.00 2.50 3.00 

2.00 1.90 2.00 

4.00 2.90 

5.00 4.50 5.00 

15 18 15 18 
40 44 40 44 
38 -42 38 42 

15 16 15 16 


14% .15% .14% .15% 
74 50 65 

1.10 59 .68 

23.75 24.00 23.75 24.00 


19.00 22.00 19.00 22.00 

06 .06% .06 .06% 
no prices no prices 
6.75 7.00 6.00 7.00 
25 25 .30 


106% .0634 .06% .06% 

nee .07 pee .07 
002% ... 02% 
.60 56% .60 
.08 ; 0s 
28 26 28 


06% .06% .06% .06% 

0275 0275 

03 03% 2.03 03% 
nom. 11 oa 

12 14% 212 14y4 
.0934 .10 09yY% 10 
08 nom. -04 08 
24 27 24 27 
ais ao 55 
1.44 1.38 1.35 1.38 
18 .20 18 21 
56 «58 53% .58 
28 .30 25 30 
09% .11 09% «11 





HERES HELP! 


for tough finishing problems 


If you make products from leather, metal, plastic, 
rubber, wood or fabrics . . . here’s good news. 
The makers of famous Johnson’s Wax have 
developed a wide variety of industrial wax fin- 
ishes to help you solve tough finishing problems. 


These wax finishes are specially formulated to 
create a surface that repels water and protects 
products against handling, friction, surface wear 
and oxidation. They act as dry lubricants and 
add eye-and-sales-appeal to your products. 
Application is easy, inexpensive ... may be done 
by dipping, spraying, or wiping. 

Johnson’s Industrial Wax Finishes are used 
today on an impressive list of products. Be 
prepared. Whether you have an immediate finish 
problem or not, write for complete information 
on these special wax finishes. Samples sent on 
request. 


§. ¢C. Johnson & Son. Ine. 
INDUSTRIAL WAX DIVISION 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 





























Wh P ENO IR 


CRUDE 99!4% PURE 


Free from arsenic, selenium and tellurium 
We respectfully solicit your inquiries 
MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas. 


JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CO., INC. 
SUITE 1406-9, WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 




















00 
HEEKIN LITHOGRAPHED METAL 


CANS 


FOR EVERY CHEMICAL PRODUCT 
Any Size - Any Shape - Any Colors 


You'll always find products packaged in Heekin 
Harmonized Lithographed metal containers 
prominently displayed. Heekin Metal Litho- 
graph and design are truly a work of art. 
Today Heekin Personal Service is ready to 
assist you in making your container more 
attractive . . . your selling job easier. Write for information. 


THE HEEKIN CAN COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Simplicity-Efficiency 
Describe the Design and Operating 
Principles of This Tilt-Tub Mixer 





Complete discharge and ease of cleaning are 
among the features of this mixer. With the 
mixer built of non-corrosive metal, this unit is 
of unlimited value to the manufacturer who 
desires to mix different products in the same 
machine. Tell us your requirements and ask 
for complete details. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & COMPANY, INC. 


119 Sherman Street Muncy, Pennsylvania 
Engineers— Designers— Manufacturers 
Since 1866 























A-1-A PRIORITY 


Belt or 
Motor Drive 
as desired 






That is the rating we give the UNIQUE Single 
Runner Attrition Mill for versatility, produc- 
tivity and economy. 


For that grinding job—from tough fibrous 
materials to light granular products—it’s all in 
a day’s work for this machine. 


Write for Catalog and details. We build equip- 
ment for grinding, sifting, mixing and handling 
materials. 


ROBINSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


86 PAINTER STREET 
MUNCY PA. 





























Potassium Permanganate 











a 
Schaeffer’s Salt P rtices 
Current 1942 41 
Market Low High Low High 
Potassium (continued): 
Permanganate, USP, crys, 
500 & 1000 lb drs, 
WES OPER, oc saan » 01934 .22 1934 ~=.21 9% ..21 
Prussiate, red, bbls... -1b. no prices no prices no prices 
Yellow, bbls ........ Ib. 17 19 Pe le 19 6 19 
Sulfate, 90% basis, bgs ton 36.25 sce “S625 36.25 
— Oxalate, 200 Ib 
saan canal cb kia Gcoataatgl 45 45 -40 
Pot & Mag Sulfate, 48% basis 
ARs eee kg ee on ... 26.00 ..- 26.00 26.00 27.00 
met... group 3, tks ....lb. .03 £7 .03 ee 0334 .04 
Putty, com’l, tubs ....100 lb 3.15 4 KS ae 3.15 
Linseed Oil, kgs ...100 Ib 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Pyrethrum, conc liq: 
2.4% pyrethrins, drs, y 
ly Re eee 4.30 4.30 4.40 4.95 
3. = pyrethrins, drs, in 
eR ee gal, 6.35 6.35 6.60 7.20 
ni coarse, bgs ...Ib. 
eer m «41 ‘aa 21 .22 .20 Py 4.) 
Fine owd, bbls ..... Ib. .22 -23 22 .23 al -26 
Pyridine, denat, 50 gal drs gal. ... 1.71 cag. > Wee 1.71 
pS oe E 46 -46 48 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic, ; : ; 
i a er no prices no prices no prices 
Pyrocatechin, CP, drs, tins tbe as 440 256 a8 2:15 “240 
Q 
Quebracho, 35% liq tks ..lb. 05% 05% .033% .05% 
450 Ib bbls, c-l ...... Ib. 5 5 04% .05 
Solid, 63%, 100 Ib bales 
SS RIAL melas ee. > 04% 04% ... 04% 
Q Clarified, yes Lge > 05 5 .05 05% 
uercitron, 41 deg liq, 
ees we SRE Ib. -10 .10 08% .09% 
eS eee Ib 18 18 pe | 16% 
R 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls, wks ..Ilb. ... 55 aah 55 de ‘5 
Resorcinol, tech cans ..... lb, 68 74 .68 .74 .68 .74 
Rochelle Salt, cryst ...... oe a 43%... 43% 32% .43% 
oe, Orr Ib. 42% 42% 31% 42% 
Rosin Oil, bbls, first run gal, 48 48 40 50 
BOCOME TED. 69. ccc cece gal. -50 50 42 56 
co ee gal. 54 54 -46 57 
Rosins 600 Ree 100 Ib unit 
a - 
.. 3.66 3.65 3.66 2.06 3.55 
BB etc Saree Se ae 3.45 3.45 3.65 2.08 3:55 
, ae Se fe eae 3.74 3.72 3.74 2.07 3.62 
ee Pe ae ee 3.74 3.74 3.79 2.08 3.59 
Ce a ane eee 3.74 3.74 3.79 2.18 = 3.52 
EEO Vadlaesselpoeseuns oxo 3.74 3.74 3.79 2.27 3.50 
| Rr ee ope risks «clon se 3.74 374 3.79 226 3.50 
Mie, Sore Coane hie Ree eG 3.75 6 Bub: 3.88 2.36 3.61 
rere eves 3.79 3.79 3.94 2.38 3.68 
DREN RG voce sieaws oWsioey vic 4.05 4.02 4.05 2.47 3.71 
NEMS a 22s cps Valavetaree neers 4.81 4.75 4.81 2.79 4.52 
WN: oieitaeco ocr are le ee 5.20 4.85 5.20 3.05 4.57 
Rd ee aS are eae ee 5.20 —435 520 3.10 4.57 
Rosins, Gum, Savannah (280 
Ib. unit) :* 
| ERR ee ror 2.90 2.90 3.10 1.81 3.00 
| rs 3.41 KP | 3.21 1,51 3.00 
_ RES Pee ee se 3.19 39 Sine 1.60 3.07 
BY yhicess cae ionly ox wees 3.19 3.19 3.24 1.62 3.04 
Mee Sara aistevare Ste bre wie ee ae 3.19 3.19 3.24 1.60 2.97 
Eee pbdbedten ones ee 3.19 3.19 3.24 1.63 2.97 
DS . Seckabnceane aves taias 3.19 3.19 3.24 ; 2.98 
BS beicckdseee Gaara tes 3.20 3.20 3.30 1.84 3.06 
M C600 ccescceve e 3.24 3.24 3.39 2.01 ako 
ER Peo eee re 3.50 3.47 3.50 2.65 3.16 
1 RS Paras ea oe 4.26 4.18 4.26 2.76 3.97 
bd opeecesese eovreebe 4.65 4.30 4.65 2.96 4.02 
ee ee 4.65 4.30 4.65 2.96 4.02 
mein Wood, c-l, FF grade, NY 2.00 1.70 2.00 1.40 2.00 
Rotten Stone, bes mines ton 25° $0 37.50 25.50 37.50 25.50 37.50 
Imported, Har bbls . = no prices no prices no prices 
Powdered sic ak b. no prices no prices no prices 
Ss 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bgs ..Ib.  .05 0534 .043% .0534 .03% .05% 
Sal Soda, bbls wks . 00%... 1.20 ae 1.20 : 1.20 
— Cake, 94-96%, el, bulk 
c Ried Sasa ede eee _ 15.00 15.00 13.00 17.00 
, EG i ee on 16.00 16.00 ... 16.00 
Saltpetre, gran, 450-500 ib, 
a ee Ib. .082 082 .076 .082 
Cryst, ed TO Re Ib. .092 .092 -086 -092 
| ee ee Ib. .092 .092 -086 -092 
Satiny White, p pulp, 550 ee o1sg ot 01 008 ae 
a Pet mes Te: . 01% e.g 1% .01% .01% 
Schaeffer’s Salt, kgs .... 1 a -46 sate ' 6 - 6 -46 





** Jan. 30. 


yr Bone dry prices at Chicago ic 
Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. 
(FP) Full Priority. 


N. Y.. 


1941, high and low based on 280 Ib. unit. 
higher; Boston 
refined 6c 


4c; Pacific Coast 2c; 
igher in each case; 
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a) Shellac 
Current Tntgniee 
Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low High 
nellac, Bone dry, bbls . .Ib. s 39 .40 39 .40 26 .40 
eee ms 582 on oan .39 20 .39 
Superfine, bes ........- ime sas 34 .33 34 16% .34 
; eS | FS) eee oe Ib. s 32 .33 .32 odd ox ae 
Silver Nitrate, vials ...... en. oc. s 26% ... 26% .24 .26% 
slate Flour, bgs, wks ....ton 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 
= A=. 58% dense, bgs, 
Agee gas ‘ones .:. “45 ve 1.15 , 1.15 
58% light, bgs ....100 Ib. 105 i898 105 1.66. 1.05 1.06 
Se ere tt -90 ae .90 = .90 
paper a 100 ib 1.05 1.08 1.05 1.08 1.05 1.08 
Stor Perales. Gok sc5° Ameo aa Las «6363S | 145 
Caustic, 76% grnd & fake, 
eect ttn Steud 5 eed 2.70 2.70 2.70 
76% solid, drs .... 100 Ik, 2.30 2.30 2.30 
Liquid sellers, tks | .100 Ib. 2.00 2.00 2.00 
SODIUM 
Sodium Abietate, drs ..... Ib, it 11 “i 
Acetate, 60% tech, gran. 
age flake, 450 lb —_ 
SET eS - .05 ; .05 04 .06 
90%" bbls 275 lb delv i. 06% .07 06% .07 .06 .07 
anhyd, drs, delv ..... 08% .10 08% .10 08% .10 
Alginate, Me Bena s. oe ik .69 73 .69 ae 39 By 
Antimoniate, bbls ...... Ib, 15 15% .15 15% .14 15% 
on Ib, .08 PY .08 07 08% 
Arsenite, liq, drs ...... gal, Pe 35 ‘ 35 
Dry, gray, a — — Soe ce 06% .06% .09% 
Benzoate, USP k .Ib, .46 -50 46 -50 46 -50 
Bicarb, powd, 400° 1b bbl, 
Se 100 1.70 1.7 1.70 
Bichromate, 500 lb cks, 
wks* FP) OR Oe. Vises 07% ... 07% .06% 07% 
Bisulfite, 500 lb bbls, wks lb. .03 031 .03 Gar ..08 .031 
35- sg egg aaptang i £04 1.80 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 
Chlorate, bgs, wks . " 06% ... 0B ... 06% 
Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 
250 lb drs, wks ......lb.  .14 385 14 15 14 <¥5 
Diacetate, 33-35% acid, 
bbls, Icl, delv ........ . 09% 10% 09% 10% .09 10 
Fluoride, white 90%, 300 
b bbls, wks .. Ib. -08 .08 07 .08 
Hydrosulfite, 200 ‘lb bbls, 
Ot ee th <82 18 <I? 18 17 18 
Hyposulfite, tech, pea crys 
375 lb bbls, wks ..100 Ib. 2.75 2.75 2.80 
Tech, reg cryst, 375 lb 
bbls, wks Ag Ie 100 Ib. 2.45 . 2.45 
pt Oe rere Ib. 2.42 2.42 2.42 
Metanilate, “150 Ib bbls . .Ib. -40 40 41 nom. 
Metasilicate, gran, c-l, 
WM eteus as 100 Ib. 2.50 . Se 235 2.50 
are, oes, cl, > wis 100 Ib. 3.05 - 3.05 3.05 
n eae wks, c-l, 
drs ° ” ..100 Ib. 4.00 « G0 3275 <0 
win, tei, dra. | .400 5.05 -- $.05 5.05 5.05 
Monohydrated, Bhis ....lb. -:: A, ee .026 023 .026 
Naphthenate, ‘drs Ib, 12 a 12 19 12 ie 
ieeeionate, 300, Ib bbl i. ee 50 ia -50 .50 
itrate, crude, 
bes, cl, NY ........ mn 29.35 . 29.35 28.70 29.35 
100 bgs, same basis ..ton 30.05 -« 30.05 29.40 30. rs: 
a on 27.00 - 27.00 ton 400 
Nitrite, 500 Ib bbls ... Ib. . 06% 06% .06% 1% 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfo- 
nate, 175 lb bbls, wks Ib. .25 ae 45 FP. 25 ie 
Orthosilicate, 300 Ib drs, 
re ree b. 0434 04% 04% 14% 
Perborate, em 400 lb ..1b, 14% 14% .14% .15% 
pereunen, on wD. aw ol? ole ey 17 
Os OL i-sodium, tec 
3 b bbls, wks 100 Ib. 4:75. 290 275 230 230 2.90 
a == ee 100 Ib, 2.55 2.70 2.55 2.70 2.10 2.70 
ri-sodium, h, = on 
bbis, wks teens 00 tb, 2.90 3.05 2.90 3.05 2.45 3.05 
bes, wks |... i Ib. 2.70 2.85 2.70 2.85 2.25 2.85 
Pisa Ib kes, 4 wee 65 sar 65 re 65 
fc amg ellow, 
Se. rae Ib. 11 ll 10% .11 
Pyro han - RR anhyd, 100 
yy ea my Hy eq Ib, 0545 0638 .0545 0638 .0510 0610 
Sesquisilicate, drs, c-l, 
| RE ree 100 Ib. 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Silicate, 60°, 55 gal drs, 
eres Ib. 1.70 1.70 1.70 
40°, 35 ot drs, ae, 100 lb. .80 80 80 
tks, wk 100 Ib. 65 65 65 
Silieslinoriée, 450 Ib bbls 
i REIS: m «le Fa i. 12 obo 09% .15 
Stannate, 100 Ib drs ....1b. .33% .36% .33% .36% .32% = .37 
Stearate, bile... . 6 ..4.. lb. 19 .24 19 .24 19 .24 
Sulfanilate, 400 Ib bbls Ib. 16 18 -16 18 16 18 
Sulfate, Anbyd, 550 Ib 
Cre 100 ¢ 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.45 1.90 
Sulfide, 80% cryst, 440 Diet 
bbls, c-l, wks ..... Ib. .024 .024 02% .03 
Solid, 650 Ib drs, c-l, 
wks ; .0315 0315 .03 .03% 
Su = powd, 400 Ib bbls 534 nia . 
een huae ae kere ee .054 ; .051 051 
Pe RE eee a’ 2 ee a eS 
Sulforicinoleate, bbls ...Ib. .12 ah 12 ie 12 
Supersilicate (see sodium 
_. Sesquisilicate) 
+ ungstate, tech, crys, kgs Ib. no prices no prices no prices 


lr. N. and Superfine prices quoted f.o.b. N. Y. and Boston; Chicago 
es le higher; Pacific Coast 3c; Philadelphia f.o.b. N. Y. t¢ Bags 15¢ 
r; * Feb. 28. (PC) Price Control. 
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VINYL ACETATE 


(Stabilized ) 


Boiling Range: 71.8° C. to 73° C. 


Containers: Non-returnable 55-gal. 
drums, 410 lbs. net 
weight. 


Preparation of poly- 
vinyl acetate, alcohol, 
and acetal resins. 

Preparation of sulfa- 
type pharmaceuticals. 


The vinyl group is very reactive in all halogen 
and halogen acid reactions, and addition reac- 
tions with other unsaturated or polymerizeable 
materials as ethylene, amylene, coumarone, and 
turpentine. 


NG PAN Dy Dis D 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


4702 Pine Ave. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














“WE CAN DO IT AGAI 


Filtering Problems FILTERS HEAVIEST 
Solved in Hundreds of WAX OR MOST 
Chemical Industries VOLATILE 
and CHEMICALS 
“We Can Do It Again” 





WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 





Sparkler Filters are engineered 
to take full advantage of modern 
filter aids to give a_ brilliant 
lustre to your liquids. 


Efficient in operation at lower 
cost; greater speed and capacity. 


Completely enclosed to prevent 
leakage and evaporation; no 
obnoxious fumes; longer filter- 
ing cycle; savings in filter aids. 
All units completely portable; 
easier to clean. 





The Sparkler 


CAPACITIES FROM | PINT Horizontal Plate 
TO 5000 G.P.H. Filter 
SPARKLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
210 LAKE STREET MUNDELEIN, ILLINOIS 
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FOR THE NATIONS INDUSTRIES 





























































PARACOUMARONE-INDENE RESINS 


NEVINDENE* 
“R’’ Resin-''G” Resin 
NUBA* 





Neutral, waterproof, resistant to chemicals, 
and soluble in low priced solvents. Pale 
G8 Gecin or dark colors in 5-160°C melting points. 


PARADENE * 
PHENOL-COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS 


For varnishes, lacquers, adhesives, etc. 
Soluble in drying oils, alcohols and hydro- 
carbon solvents. Compatible with nitro- 
cellulose and lacquer gums. 








NEVILLAC* 





CYCLOPARAFFIN RESINS 


White thermoplastic resins, tasteless, odor- 
less, neutral. Melting points from 10- 155°C, 
resistant to oxidation and yellowing, and 
widely compatible. 





NEVILLITE* 





POLYTERPENE RESINS 


Excellent color and heat stability, neutral, 
non-saponifiable, exceptional tack-produc- 
tion in rubber. Resistant to water, alcohol, 
acid and alkali. Pale color, readily com- 
patible with waxes, polybutenes, mineral 
oil, solvents, and resins. 













NYPENE* 
COPENE* 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. TrtTi tt) ane 





CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALOMINUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


Stocks at 


DALLAS 
LOS ANGELES 





NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





BLDC.9. BUSH TERMINAL — 
































Sorbitol 
Tributy! Citrate 


Prices 








Current 1942 1941 

Market Low High Low High 
Sorbitol, des, WES. ........ Ib. 17% 17% «114% «17% 
Spruce, Extract, ord, tks . .lb. 014% 01% .01% «01: 

Ordinary, bbls _ ....Ib. .0134 0134 .01% .01 
Super spruce ext, tks .. Ib. 01% 01% .013% 201 
Super spruce ext, bbls . .1b. .02 .02 01% .02 
Super spruce ext, powd, 

ME os eae aero Ib. .04 -04 ‘ 04 
Starch, ‘Ped: 140 Ibbgs 100 Ib. 3.10 S30 2ae. 310 
Powd, 140 Ib bgs ..100 ib. 3.20 3.20". 8.08 3.80 
7a 200 Ib bgs ..... Ib : -0610 0610 .04% .058 
NE. ives oe sa crn no prices no prices no prices 
Rie? 200° Ib a 09 10 -09 10 07% .091 
Sweet Potato, 240 Ib bi 
f.o.b. plant 100 lb. nom. 7.00 nom. 7.00 nom. 7.0 
Wheat, vuick, |, Mga : .05 .05 phe .05 
Strontium, carbonate, 600 Ib 
ee ee lb, no prices no prices no prices 
Nitrate, 600 Ib bbis, NY Ib. .0734 .0834 .073%4, .0834 .07%_ .05 
Sucrose, octa-acetate, den, 
gerd, re Ib. 45 45 45 
OER; Wak, WEE bees s.c0c Ib, .40 .40 .4 
SULFUR 
Sulfur, crude, f.o.b. mines ton ... 16.00 sax 36.60 Pe CS, 
lour, com’l, bgs ...100 lb, 1.65 1.95 $65. 1.93 1.40 1.95 
RRR ae. GG 1:95 250 195° “258.19 2.5 
en bgs .100lb.... 2.05 a 2.05 er 2.( 
ee eit ens arse OOM. sn meee woe - aeee or 2.35 
Extra fine, bgs ....100lb, ... 2.35 en 2.35 ee 2.35 
Superfine, bgs ..... 100th 2.65 2:80 265 280 2:65. 2.& 
RNR og ooerce sear 00 Ib. 2.25 3.10 a5 3.10 2.25 S| 
Flowers, bgs ....... tog: 3.60. 32.39 "SHS 335 “280 3.3! 
I 00m. 3:40 3.70 3.40 3.70 3.15 3.7 
i cs Sc eee 1001S. 2.40 270 .2:40 2.76 2.45- 22.71 
CRO ee Roo 100 Ib. 2.30 2.85 2.30 2.85 2.30 2.85 
elite Chloride, 700 Ib 
drs, w .03 .08 03 .08 03 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 Ib cyl lb. 07 .09 07 .09 07 
Multiple units, wks ....]b. .04% .07 04% .07 04% 7 
RS ore lb, 9.04 .06 -04 .06 .04 
Refrigeration, cyl, wks .lb, 16 -40 16 40 .16 4 
Multiple units, wks ....Ib. 07% .10 07%4 .10 07% .1 
Sulfuryl Chloride ........ Ib. 15 -40 15 .40 15 4 
Sumac, Italian, es ates ton no prices no prices no price 
Extract, 42°, bbls . lb. 08 06% .08 06% 6 .08 
Superphosphate, 16% bulk, 

WOO Ets Aercacten sce - 10.10 10.10 8.50 10.00 
ES 2 9.60 9.60 8.00 9. 
Triple, 40-48%, a.p.a. ian, 

wks, Balt. unit ..... ton 80 -80 -68 80 

7 
Talc, Crude, 100lbbgs, NY ton 14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 
Ref’d 100 lb bgs, NY ton 17.25 19.25 17.25 19.25 17.25 19.25 
French, 220 lb bgs, NY ton no prices no prices no prices 

Ref’d, white bgs, NY ton no prices no prices no prices 
Italian, 220 lb bgs to arr ton no prices no prices no prices 

Ref’d, white bgs, NY ton no prices no prices no prices 

Tankage, Grd, NY --unitwu  . 4.60 4.25 4.60 2.35 4.1 
Co eee unit # 5.60 5.25 5.60 2.a0 5.1 
Fert grade, f.o.b. Chgo unit » 5.65 ~§.60 585° 2.35 5. 
South American cif unit » 5.45 5.05 5.45 2.60 4.7 
— Flour, high grade, ; 
irene ee . 04% .07 04% .07 03 
Tar Acid Oil, 15%, drs .gal. . 7 ot ir 27 322 2 
oy A ee See gal. BAe iss 31% = .25 27 
Tar, pine, dely, drs ....gal. iy 32% .26 2 
tks, delv, E. cities .gal. .24 wr .24 ; 22 
Tartar — tech, bbls 1b. yi? oe 473% 13634 «47 
TIGER MD o Saly-Orerarnlo. 678 Ib, .523%4 .53 as. Sa 42 5 
Terpineol, den grade, drs lb. : 7 aan Be 5 ‘ 1 
Tetrachlorethane, 650 lb drs lb. 08 08% .08 08% .08 ( 
Tetrachlorethylene,drs, tech Ib. 08 .09 08 .09 .08 { 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs, wks lb. ... 19 i 19 19 2 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 |b bbls Ib. .24 one .24 
Tin, crystals 500 lb bbls, wks Ib 39 39% .39 39%. 38 
Metal: NY (POG). ..... Rc 52 we 52 501 
Oxide, bbls, wks ..... m 55 57 55 «37 54 5 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs, . ae: 
wks Ib. no prices no prices 25% «31 
Titanium Dioxide,300lbbbls Ib. ... ae 14% .133%4 «14 
Barium Pigment, bbls Ib, .0534 .06% .053%4 .06% .053%4_ .06 
Calcium Pigment. bbls Ib. .05% .0534 .05% .0534 .05% .05 
Titanium tetrachloride, drs, ce 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls ... lb. 32 45 32 45 32 45 
Titanium trichloride 23% sol, 
bbls f.o.b. Niagara Falls lb. 22 .26 22 .26 ize 2 
20% solution, bbls .....Ib. .175 aio 4ae8 215 475 
— mixed, 900 lb a 
Ce Gina k oie Boe -26 26 2 
Toluol, "i, ‘wks (FP) ‘oe won as 33 32 4 
tks, frt all’d (FP) a .28 it 28 27 .28 
Toner Lithol, red, bbls ...Ib. 155 .60 ‘5D .60 55 .60 
Para, red, bbls ....... Ib. .70 75 7 75 70 25 
Toluidine, bgs ... | ee 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, wks, Ib. 26 26 .2¢ 
Triamy] Borate, Icl, drs, wks, Ib. .33 33 .27 wo 
Triamylamine, drs, Icl, 
wks, drs : é San Tes 1.01 1.01 1.0 
Tributylamine, lcl, drs, f.o.b, 
wks Ib. 81 81 ot 81 
Tributyl citrate, drs, frt all’d lb. .24 .24 .24 26 





(FP) Full Priority. 
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Tributyl Phosphate 
Zine Chloride 


Current 








Current 1942 1941 

Market Low High Low High 
Tributyl Phosphate, frt all’d lb... 47 oe 47 42 47 
Trichlorethylene, 600 Ib drs. 

frt all’d E. Rocky Mts fb. ... .08 ... .08 08 ~.09 
Tricresyl speernate, 

tech, (FP). ge og: a. Baia Fe 2 

i nolamine, rs, 
<< oosureded ne a To ra 

ere ; ere 18 rae 18 hae 18 
Triethylamine, icl, drs, 

0 eee eiroken eer 1.16 yee 1.16 ie 1.16 
pee glycol, drs, wks Ib... -26 te 26 nae .26 
Trihydroxyethylamine Oleate, 

eae ae | ar .30 ae 30 er .30 

Stearate Bils .......... || .30 oe .30 oat .30 

Trimethyl Phosphate, drs, 
ee See i Saewee .54 As 54 -50 54 
Trimethylamine, c-l, drs, frt 

all’d E. Mississippi ....lb, ... 85 AE 85 85 1.00 
Triphenylguanidine ....... lb. .58 .60 58 .60 .58 .60 
Triphenyl Phosphate, 

. SRR Ib, 88 


Lcd .88 ee .88 38 
Tripoli, airfloated, bgs, wks ton 21.00 26.00 21.00 26.00 21.00 26.00 
Turpentine (Spirits), c-l, NY 


ee SS ee 80 .80 82% .45 83 
Savannah, bbls ....... ie POM <i 70% .33% .72% 
Wood Steam dist, drs, 

St gal. .77 80 san 80 35 76 

tks, delv E. cities ae ta Se 72 = aiais 
Wood, dest dist, cl-Icl, drs, 

delv E. cities .......gal. .65 .70 65 .70 35 65 

tks, delv E. cities ..gal. ... .58 me .58 ee ry? 

U 
Urea, pure 112 Ib cases . Ib. ... 12 ey 12 es aa 
Fert grade, bgs, c. i. f. 
ks PONS ....... .ton no prices no prices no prices 
Dem £.6.b., whe .......ton ... 80.00 .. 80.00 vax Mee 
Urea Ammonia, liq., nitrogen 
EES . 121.58 ree i s+ 423,59 
Vv 
Valonia beard, 42%, tannin 

| eer Bia late 2c no prices no prices no prices 
Cups, 32% tannin bgs . .ton no prices no prices no prices 
Extract, powd, 63% Ib. no prices no prices no prices 

Vanillin, ex eugenol, 25 lb 

tins, 2000 Ib lots ... Ib... 2.60 . ae 2.60 
Ex-guaiacol ......... pee aa: 2.35 ie 2.35 2.50 2.55 
Ex-lignin . : Ib. 2.35 2.35 2.50 2.55 

Vermilion, English, kgs ..Ib. 3.12 3.17 3.12 3.17 3.32 3.17 
Ww 
Wattle Bark, bes . ...ton 41.00 43.00 41.00 43.00 37.50 43.00 
Extract, 60°, tks, bbls ..Ib. .046 .0475 .046 .0475 .03% .05 
Wax, Bayberry, bgs ym .18 .20 18 .20 18 .20 
Bees, bleached, white 500 
lb slabs, cases .......]b. ... 61 58 61 36% .56 
Yellow, African, bgs . . lb. bee 49 ee 49 .30 .47 
Brazilian, bgs cy Pre .50 i .50 au .50 


Refined, 500 Ib slabs, cases lb. .55 56 -55 56 35 52 
Candelilla, bgs . i se 4 
Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 


| Ee ae eee Ib. .87 88 .87 88 .68 .88 
No. 2, yellow, bgs Ib. 86 .87 86 87 66 85 
No. 2, , bes Ib. 82 .83 82 84 62 79 
No. 3, N. C., bgs Ib, ane .78 <ae 79 -58 79 
Ceresin, dom, bgs .....lb. .13% .14 13% .14 ond .14 
Japan, 224 lb cases ....lb. 35 -40 .30 .40 16% .35 


Morttan, crude, bgs ....Ib. 45 46 45 46 45 46 
Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax. 
Spermaceti, blocks, cases lb. .26 .27 .24 .27 .24 Py 


Cakes, cases eee ae .28 .25 .28 25 26 
Wood Flour, c-l, bgs ....ton 
bgs, c-l, wks .. ton 24.00 25.00 24.00 25.00 24.00 25.00 


Whiting, chalk, com 200 Ib 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 
Gilders, bgs, c-l, wks ..ton 16.00 20.00 16.00 20.00 16.00 20.00 


x 
Xylol, frt all’d, East 10° 
a | ae oot -27 me .29 
Com’! tks, wks, frt all’d gal... ae oa .27 .26 Py 


Xylidine, mixed crude, drs Ib. .35 .36 35 .36 .35 .36 


Zz 


WEEE trae dices cis, a 20 .20 20 
Zinc Acetate, tech, bbls, Icl, ‘ 
MM es Ks SEE 16 17 .16 Be oo -16 
Arsenite, bgs, frt all’d ..Ib. 12 12 12 


Carbonate tech, bbls, NY lb. .14 .20 .14 120 1.14 ~~ .20 


ion Ree re Me cas .05 para 05 ies -05 
Gran, 500 Ib drs, wks Ib... A eS ee A. .0575 
Soln 50%, tks, wks 100 lb... 2.50 wane 2.58 2.25 2.50 


(FP) Full Priority. (PC) Price Control. 
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The Refine ry of Cantrolled Specialization 


SHERWOOD 


REFINING COMPANY, INC. 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY -< Refinery: WARREN, PA. 


URERS” 
ee ORIGINAL SYNTHETIC SOLVENT MANUFACT 


ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 
\SOPROPYL ETHER 
SECONDARY BUTYL ALCOHOL 
SECONDARY BUTYL ACETATE 
METHYL ETHYL KETONE 


This advertisement appears 


as a matter of record only 


STANDARD ALCOHOL oF oF 


NEW YORK 
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PENACOL 



















RESORCIN 


TECHNICAL U.S. P. 


CATECHOL 
C. P. CRYSTALS RESUBLIMED 


Samples and Prices upon request 








PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


PETROLIA e PENNSYLVANIA 
Cable: PENACOL Phone: Bruin, Pa., 2641 



















CRUDE SULPHUR 


99'/,°/, PURE 


Free From 
ARSENIC, SELENIUM AND TELLURIUM 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


75 East 45th St New York City 


ond Plants: Newgulf and Long Point 












































A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


With unusual production and 
delivery facilities, plants in 17 
strategic locations, and offices 
in major cities, Reilly offers 
a complete line of coal tar 
bases, acids, oils, chemicals 
COAL TAR and intermediates. Booklet 

PRODUCTS describing all of these products 
\ Sie will be mailed on your letter- 


head request. 


REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK . INDIANAPOLIS e CHICAGO 



























































Zine Cyanide 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current 





Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low High 





Zinc (continued) 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs -Ib. 
Dust, 500 Ib — re dely Ib. 
Metal, high grade slab labs, c-l, 
NY’ (FP) (PC) = Ib, 
St. Louis ..... 0 Ib. 
Onde Amer, bgs a 3 Ib. 
French 300 Ib bis, a Ib, 
Palmitate, bbls ........ > 
Resinate, _ > eee 8 =? 
Stearate, 5 
oe, a DO Ib bee ib 
.. EE et HG 


as Ot BS ee eS 
1035...  .1035  .09% 1103 
8.65 ... 865 7.65 8.64 
‘ss. SS. 8. Gs 
07% ... 07% .06% .07% 
wes «=607KH ... «=.07%H— «.06H_—--074, 
$3 #0 8 2 25 38 
cg RY ee os 10 
nD AS Ree 2S 
MS . 2a ae aes 
405... .405 .335 .405 
08 .08 08 


"1440«114%s14 114% 08 113% 
24.29, 24S 129° 033% 1073 


de, 
70- 18% vr bbls, wks ton 75.00 100.00 75.00 100.00 75.00 100.00 


Oils and Fats 


Babassu, tks, futures . Tb, 
Castor, No. = 400 Ib drs Ib. 

(PC) Blown, 400 Ib drs Ib. 
China Wood, drs, spot NY e 


Tks, spot NY .. 
Coconut, edible, drs NY . 
Manila, SS. re te 


Tks, Pacific Coast ... .Ib. 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal 
’bbls 


Copra, begs, Ry eee Ib. 
Corn, crude, tks, mills ...lb. 
Refd, 375 Ib bbls, NY . lb. 
Degras, American, 50 gal 
ee : irae Ib, 
Greases, Ce Ib. 
White, choice, bbls, NY Ib. 
Lard, Oil, Edible, prime . .lb. 


Extra, 'pbls 7 A ee Ib. 
Extra, No. 1, bbls ..... Ib, 
Linseed, Raw less than 5 
eer lb. 
o. re Ib 


peiaurasacacars tacacel ge sole b. 
Pn Way tks, Baltimore gal. 
Refined, alkali, drs ... lb. 


Kettle boiled, ee Ib. 
Light pressed, rere Ib. 
J Er Ib, 
Neatsfoot, CT; 20°, bbls, NY Ib. 
Extra, bbls, Te b. 
Pure, bbls, "NY Sh acgastrare Ib, 
SS a rr Ib. 
Oleo, No. 1, bbls, NY ...1b. 
No. 2, bbls, NY 5 


Olive, denat = NY . gal. 


Edible, bbls, N Dn gal, 
Foots, bbls, NY Sei Ib. 
Palm, Kernel, bulk ..... Ib. 
LS ee Ib. 


SUMNER, TER nos as) oy lb. 
Peanut, tks, f.0.b. mill - aie 
Refined, Is, NY sa 
Perilla, drs, NY 
MR OE no kn ok Ib. 
Pine, see Pine Oil, Chem. Sec. 
——— blown, bbls, NY lb. 

enatured, drs, NY . gal, 
Red, Distilled, drs . Ib. 


Ib. 
Sardine, Pac Coast, tks . . gal. 
Refined a age ob. 


Soy re cde Sane gs 
Dom, ~, f.o.b. mills . 


Crude, d “See n 
Ref'd, des; NY ........ Ib. 
UE ears niece 28 
Sperm, 38° A a bleached 
(FP) bi , NY Ber Ib, 


43°'C1, bchae bbls, NY lb. 
Stearic Acid, double pressed 
dist bes hee eres Ib. 
— pressed mpeaiind 
Triple omg dist bgs ib 
Stearine, Oleo, bbls Ib. 
Tall, crude, drs, c-l, wks ton 


‘tks, Eee ton 
dist, drs, c-l, delv .....Ib. 
ae eee Ib, 


Tallow City, extra loose . .lb. 


Acidless, tks, NY ...... 1 
Turkey Red, gingie, drs ..lb 
Double ‘bb DSc tnewuaes 


le: 
Winter bleach, bbls, NY Ib. 
Refined, nat, bbls NY ..Ib. 


(FP) Full Priority. 
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(PC) Price Control. 


no prices no prices ‘ .06 
a ae 12% .0180 .12: 
14 a 14 11% .14 


40% nom. .40%nom. .27% 1371 
.383% nom. .38% nom. 26% .35% 


no prices no prices .08 ASY, 
no prices no prices 033% .10 
no prices ae no prices .03% 
; .85 is 85 07% .80 
no prices no prices 0180 .04% 
.123%4 nom, 12% .12% .06% «13 
15% nom. ee 15%Z 14% ««.16 


1% 12% #.11% A2% 07% .08Y% 
A A 0 


097 097 = .05 09 

15¥% 15% 08% .14% 
5 15 08% .13% 

14% 14% .08 13% 


102 nom 102 nom 072 10 
25% 25% .18% .26% 
144% 144% .08% 4 
ye ae 17% .12% = 17% 

.25% nom. .25% nom. 16% .23Y% 

35 KS. ee 13% .07% .13% 
Ad ‘ Ps (F 07% «13 


4.40 4.50 4.00 4.50 2.25 4.25 
5.00 5.30 5.00 5.30 4.75 5.30 
19% .20 19 .20 .10% .19 


no prices no prices no prices 

.09%4 nom. .09%4 nom, 04% .09 

no prices no prices .02 .09 

33 ; A ee 051% .16 

-163%4 nom. .163% nom. .08 .16 

Be . | 246 8=18 “20 
20800 ..... 2380 .16% .21% 


18 18% .18 18% .16% .18 
nom. nom, 95 1.00 


66% nom 66% nom. 62% 
i .124 

11 114 11 .114 084 122 
102 nom 102 nom. 078 112 
12% nom. 12% nom. 053% .12% 
13° nom. 13° nom. 06% .12% 
.14% nom. -14% nom. 05% .12% 
13% nom. 134% nom. 07% .13% 
-1301 nom. -1301 nom. | sha? 
-1278 nom. -1278 nom. .103 12 


“15 16% 15 16% 09% .13% 


15% .16% .15% .163% .09% .14 
18 19% .18 19% 12% .16% 


1 11 09 
40.00 40.00 
30.00 30.00 
04 .04 
03% 03% 
097% .097% 07% 
no prices no prices : 05% 
13° nom. 13° nom. 07% .11% 
: 08% ... 08% .06% .08% 
12 ieig 12 09% .11 
2) ar IEG «O99 <B110 
1070... 1070 .095 = .1070 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 








South Florida Test Service 


Specializing in exposure tests of all 
types for clients in the Paint, Textile, 
Rubber, Paper, Metal, Chemical and 
allied industries. 

Inspection - Testing - Research 


4200 N.W. 7th Street (Mail: Box 387) 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 








T. E. R. SINGER 


Technical Literature Searches, 
Bibliographies and Abstracting 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Murray Hill 2-5346-7 











Weiss and Downs, Inc. 
Consulting Chemical Engineers 


atalytic Processes, Tar Refining, 
Chemical Syntheses, Air Conditioning, 
Patent Matters, Economic Surveys. 


Chemists’ Bldg. 50 E. 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 





BOOKLEIS & CATALOGS 


Chemicals 


A370. Consulting Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers. A new eight page booklet under 
the heading “Foster D. Snell, Inc., Who, What, 
Why” outlines in brief form the functions of 
the consulting chemist and chemical engineer. 
In it are enumerated various methods of 
co-operation, on different types of problems, 
with industry, with attorneys and with individ- 
uals. Foster D. Snell, Inc. ; 

A371. Metal Finishing; comprehensive 8-page 
discussion of indium and indium plating. The 
Indium Corp. of America. 

A372. Silicate P’s & Q’s; Vol. 22, No. 3. 
Describes the use of Metso 88, an amber col- 
ored, liquid silicate containing additional mate- 
rials to improve wetting and to give good suds, 
for various industries such as baking, meat 
packing, dairy, restaurant and others which use 
soft metal ware. Philadelphia Quartz Co. 

A373. Synthetic Organic Chemicals; Vol. 
14, No. 1. Contains short article on “Separated 
Stable Isotopes for the Chemist and Biologist, 
by David W. Stewart of the Research Lab- 
oratories, Eastman Kodak Co. 


Equipment—Containers 


E622. Air Raid and Blackout Precautions 
for the Protection of Windows; Bulletins 
No. 1 and 2. Prepared by Dr. F. W. Adams, 
Senior Industrial Fellow, Mellon Institute, 
Dr. S. F. Cox and Mr. R. A. Miller of the 
Technical and Research Staff of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., and represent a correlation of 
the currently available information on the sub- 
ject. They are based upon a study of experience 
and practice in Great Britain, plus certain 
experimental data developed in the United 
States. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. ; 

E623. Centrifugal Water Pumps; Bulletin 
400. Detailed information and specifications 
concerning the design and manufacture of these 
pumps with valuable data_on how to pick a 
pump for a specific job, Chain Belt Co. 

E624. Electroplating; A new edition of a 
booklet which includes specifications for electro- 
deposited coatings of zinc, cadmium and nickel 
on steel; nickel and chromium on copper and 
copper base alloys; nickel and chromium on zinc 
and zine base alloys; also methods of testing for 
local thickness of electrodeposited coatings. 
These are the tentative specifications of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, pre- 
pared jointly by the American Electroplaters’ 
Society, the National Bureau of Standards and 
the American Society for Testing Materials. 
The Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co. 

E625. Glass-Lined Equipment; Catalog 792. 
24-page catalog describes, illustrates and gives 
engineering information on several series of 
highly acid-resistant glass-lined steel equipment. 
The Pfaudler Co. 

E626. Heat Exchanger; Bulletin 90. Des- 
cribes and illustrates, with pictures and drawing, 
a heat exchanger adaptable to a wide range of 
installations. Niagara Blower Co. 

E627. Metal Hose; Catalog G-41. 38-page 
catalog flexible metal hose and accessories for 
use with saturated steam; superheated steam; 
centralized lubrication systems; milling, grinding 
and special machinery; hydraulic presses, lifts, 
etc.; oil burners and oil furnaces; hot tar, hot 
asphalt, unloading tank cars and tankers; also 
for various chemicals and other special uses. 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp. 


E628. Mixers; 6-page folder describes, illus- 
trates and gives technical information concernin 
Rex Slo-Mixers which offer the operators o 
sewage and water treatment plants the Langlier 
Process of Multi-Stage flocculation. Chain- 
Belt Co. 

E629. Photoelectric Relays; Descriptive 
Data 18-310. Photoelectric relays, light sources, 
and phototube housings for industrial and gen- 
eral use are described in 6-page bulletin. West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 

E630. Piston-Type Fillers; Bulletin 790. 
4-page folder of information on fillers for 
delivering an accurately measured amount of 
product to any open top container of glass, tin, 
or fibre. The Pfaudler Co. 

E631. Pressure Recorders; Catalog 22-A. 
The Foxboro line is well illustrated and des- 
cribed, covering instruments for the measure- 
ment and recording of industrial pressures of 
all kinds, in ranges from 1 inch of water to 
20,000 Ibs. per sq. in. A complete list of 
standard ranges is given, accompanied by full- 
size reproductions of specimen charts. The 
Foxboro Co. 

E632. Priorities and Pyrometers; Defense 
Bulletin No. 1. This is intended to explain, 
to users of temperature measuring and control 
instruments, how the war — program 
affects these instruments, their purchase, use, 
maintenance, and the replacements necessary. 
Wheelco Instruments Co. 

E633. Processing Machinery; B6177. 12- 
page booklet describes, illustrates and gives 
engineering data on crushing, grinding and 
milling equipment; and equipment for mechan- 
ical separation, washing, disintegrating and 
material handling. Also roasting furnaces and 
kilns and pyro-processing equipment,  Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

E634. Reaction Kettles; Bulletin 810. New 
“R” series of high-pressure, glass-lined, steel 
reaction kettles, ASME code-built, all-welded, 
one-piece construction is described and _ illus- 
trated with photos, drawings and specifications. 
The Pfaudler Co. 

E635. Respirators; booklet describes various 
types of gas masks and hoods for industrial 
safety. Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp. 

E636. Rotary Fillers; Bulletin 786. 4-page 
folder describes and illustrates line of fillers 
used with any product that will flow by gravity 
such as: fruit juices, syrups, soups, catsup, 
edible oils, wine, milk products, etc. The 
Pfaudler Co. 

E637. Signalling Controller; Catalog N-95- 
163(1). Describes new piece of equipment used 
to test condensate purity continuously. Its 
self-contained signal lights show whether con- 
densate is above a specified minimum purity 
and is safe to use again, or whether it is below 
this limit and should be diverted to waste. In 
addition, the instrument can operate external 
warning bells or lights. Or, it can provide 
automatic two-position control by regulating a 
motor-driven valve in the condensate line to 
dump impure condensate. If the operator wishes 
to measure condensate resistance, he can do so 
by turning the instrument’s control-setting dial 
until both signal lights are out, and reading the 
dial scale. Leeds & Northrup Co. 

E638. The Laboratory; Vol. 13, No. 1. 
Interesting booklet contains article, ““The Chem- 
ist’s Part in the National War Effort,” There 
are also a number of items concerning new 
appliances and equipment of interest to the 








FOSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


Chemists - Engineers 
Our chemical, engineering, bacterio- 
logical and medical staffs with com- 


pletely equipped laboratories are 
prepared to render you 


EVERY FORM of CHEMICAL SERVICE 
315 Washington Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 























chemist. Fisher Scientific Co. and Eimer and 
Amend. 

E639. The new 1942 edition of the Johns- 
Manville Industrial Products Catalog is now 
available. This 52-page, illustrated book contains 
a wealth of information and recommendations on 
high and low temperature insulations for every 
industrial need from 400 deg. F. below zero to 
2500 deg. F. above. Complete data are also 
included on J-M refractory products and cast- 
ables; specifications on J-M Bonded Asbestos 
Built-Up Roofs and J-M Insulated Roofs; de- 
tailed information on J-M Corrugated Transite 
for roofing and siding; on J-M industrial fric- 
tion materials; on Transite Electrical Conduit 
and Korduct, Asbestos Ebony and other J-M 
electrical materials; on Transite Pressure Pipe 
for industrial and municipal water lines; on 
Transite industrial vent pipe and stacks; and on 
J-M packings and gaskets. The catalog also 
describes in detail J-M Industrial Flooring 
Plank, Asphalt Tile Flooring and Transite 
movable partitions. 

E640. Transformers; New bulletin describes 
secondary network transformers for general 
industrial use, particularly for aviation, ord- 
nance, munitions, and oil refineries. Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co. 

E641. Tubing; a convenient Technical Data 
Card, giving complete table of tolerances for 
round, seamless-steel, mechanical tubing for 
both cold-drawn and hot-finished tubes. The 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. 

E642. Wheelco Comments; Vol. 1, No. 3. 
2-page folder tells how combustion controls 
guard against explosion hazards in industrial 
plants. Wheelco Tashemeate Co. 


Chemical Industries 
522 5th Avenue 
New York City 


to receive attention. 
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I should like to receive the following booklets: 


All information requested above must be given 





MARKET PLAGE: 


She Chemical 
te remica 


(CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS ) 





Massachusetts 


Rhode Island 


Pennsylvania 





ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


Manufacturer's Agent 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
Specializing in 
BENTONITE 
AND 


TALC 
88 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5944 - 5945 











DoE & INGALLS, INC. 


Chemicals 


and 


Solvents 


Full List of Our Products, see Chemical Guide-Book 
Everett Station, Boston EVErett 4610 














E.& F.KING & Co., Inc. 


Est. 1834 
399-409 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
New England Sales Agent 
HURON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Industrial Chemicals 
(CcO.) 


Solid Carbon Dioxide 














New York 








FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THE 
NEW YORK AREA 


SOLVENTS—ALCOHOLS 
EXTENDERS 


CHEMICAL 1; SOLVENTS 


Incorporated 


60 PARK PLACE NEWARK, N. J. 








New Jersey 








Semi-Carbazide Hydrochloride 


Hydrazine Sulphate 


Commercial and C. P. 


Hydrazine Hydrate 
FAIRMOUNT CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 


600 Ferry Street Newark, N. J. 





GEORGE MANN & CO., INC. 


Fox Pt. Bivd., Providence, R. |. 
(Phone—Gaspee 8466) 
Branch Office 


NORTH STATION INDUSTRIAL BLDG. 
150 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
(Phone—Capital 2217 and 2218) 


industrial Chemicals 
Clycerine 
Stearic Acid 











FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1855 





Spot Stocks 
Technical Service 


ALEX. C. FERGUSSON Co. 
Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Lombard 2410-11-12 











J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. 


INCORPORATED 


929 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 











Patents 














Illinois 


Now Available 
CHEMICALLY PURE 


METHYL METHACRYLATE 
( Monomeric - Liquid ) 
CHe=C (CH;) — COOCH; 


JE 3 er 100.5° C 
Specific Gravity _- eee 
Refractive Index ......_........ 1.417 
VWaeeomtay Ot 26° C. .. £8 oc ccc cscs 0.59 

RN cian ais kan. 4 anidaes cdkeneaaed Water-Clear 


Samples Upon Request 


PETERS CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
3623 Lake Street 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 








* PATENT YOUR IDEA 


send a Sketch or Model 
of your invention for 


CONFIDENTIAL [Loans 

ADVICE [22° crqoue 
FREE frexntore Se TALTURNEY 
Pat. Off. records searched 
for “ANY Invention or Trade Mark 

























PARENCE MOREA 


(Chemicals} 
TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 2462 
019 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Anything in Chemicals 














CHEMICALS 


*From an ounce to acarload”’ 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


Anruur $.LaPiwe& Company 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES AND REAGENTS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 





14 WEST HUBBARD STREET 
* CHICAGO> 











RATES 


CLASSIFIED— DIS PLAY 


One time— $5.00 an inch 
Six times— $4.50 an inch 


Twelve times— $4.00 an inch 


HELP WANTED « SITUATIONS WANTED 
$1.00 for 20 words or less; 


extra words, 5c each 








10c extra for box number 


CASH WITH ORDER 
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CA 








Foreign Representation 

















America’s 


industries are bound to welcome an 
extensive Latin-American trade when 
the war is over. To prepare now to 
obtain the largest possible share of 
this potential market’s post-war busi- 
ness, would be to act wisely. This 
advertiser, a well-rated firm long es- 
tablished in the Chemical field in Mex- 
ico, is ready to act as representative, 
agent or exclusive distributor for lead- 
ing manufacturers interested in Mexi- 
co. Correspondence in English. 


J. M. LOZANO 


Apartado 12 San Luis Potosi, Mexico 



































Help Wanted 








CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


An_ excellent opportunity. Preferably a man 
with ater at a_ salt plant. ox 1481 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 





Structural, mechanical and elec- 
trical draftsmen and engineers 
wanted, with industrial plant ex- 
perience, preferably on metallur- 
gical plants; apply to 


SINGMASTER & BREYER 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York MOhawk 4-7444 

















Situations Wanted 











Unusually qualified chemist, in 
the $10,000 bracket, will be 
available as assistant to execu- 
tive of first-class firm. BOX 
1847, CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRIES. 








THIS 
CHEMICAL 
AGE 


By WILLIAMS HAYNES 


Former Editor of Chemical Industries 


Order your copy today! 
$3.50 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Book Department 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Machinery For Sale 


GUARANTEE D 
NEW AND REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE CHEMICAL AND 
PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


WAR WON'T, WAIT! 


Increase Production Now 
With FMC Equipment 


VACUUM PANS AND STILLS 
1-42” x 48” Nickel Jacketed and 
Agitated Pan 
1-48” x 66” Glass Lined Vacuum Pan 
2-7’ Copper Jacketed Vacuum Pan 
1-6’ Copper Jacketed Vacuum Pan 
1-3’ Copper Jacketed Vacuum Pan 
Stainless Steel Vacuum Pans 
(prompt deliveries with priority) 
KETTLES: STEAM JACKETED 
Copper; 40 kettles from 10 to 50 gal. 
Mi 8 kettles from 50 to 150 gal. 
*“* 10 kettles from 150 to 500 gal. 
Aluminum; 6 kettles from 60 to 
300 gal. 
Glass Lined; 2 kettles 200 gal. with 
agitators 
Glass Lined; 3 kettles 300 gal. with 
agitators 
Glass Lined; 1 kettle 300 gal. no 
agitator 
Stainless Steel; 60 gal. to 200 gal., 
3 weeks delivery with priority 
Cast Iron; Steel; 1 each 100 gal., 
500 gal., 1700 gal. 
MIXERS 
Dry Powder Mixers of the J. H. 
Day make, Robinson, Eureka, 
Gedge Gray, etc., some with 
sifters; 50 lb. to 3000 lb. 
Heavy Duty Jacketed Mixers 
1-150 gal. W.&P. with vacuum 
cover, sigma blades 
4-2000 gal. W.&P. with naben 
blades ; 
1-200 gal. Abbe Mastedon Mixer 
1-125 gal. Fowler & Rockwell 
DRYERS 
Double Drum Dryers, 28” x 60; 20” 
x 72 
Devine Vacuum Chamber Dryers; 
No. S, 3, 5 and 35 
Louisville, Grupe and Davenport 
Tubular Steam Dryers 
Steam or Gas Heated truck, tray 
or conveyor DRYERS 
GRINDERS, PULVERIZERS, 
HAMMER MILLS FOR ALL 
PUBPOSES 
Raymond Mills, Williams, Gruend- 
ler, Straub, Meade, Bauer, 
Prager, Steadman, Monarch, 
Sprout-Waldron, Mikro and 
McClellan, FMC Hammer Mills, 
all capacities. 
FILTER PRESSES 
3-12” x 12” Cast Iron, Sperry, Shri- 
ver, Perrin 
3-18” x 18” Cast Iron, Wood, Hard 
Rubber 
5-24” x 24” Cast Iron, Wood, Alum- 
inum 
5-36” x 36” Cast Iron, Wood Plates 
1-42” x42” Sperry 57 Cast Iron 
Plates 


FIRST 


MACHINERY CORP. 





FMC 


Oth St. & EAST RIVER DRIVE 


NEW YORK CITY 























READY FOR SHIPMENT 


Devine Vacuum Dryers 

2 to 650 gal. Mixers—Various sizes, 
types, and capacities 

12 x 30” 3-roll Paint Mills 

12 x 30” 2-roll Flaking Mills 

Filter Presses—Sifters—Centrifuges 

Abbe Ball and Pebble Mills 

Crushers, Grinders and Pulverizers 

Stokes Rotary Tablet Machine 


L. ALBERT a SON 


Whitehead Road, Trenton, N. J. 
Arch and Union Sts., Akron, Ohio 
Stoughton, Mass.; Los Angeles, Calif. 


























REBUILT MACHINERY 


Serving the Chemical Industries for 17 years. 
Complete stocks of Process Equipment in 
New York City, including— 

CENTRIFUGALS, DRYERS, GRINDERS, 
FILTERS, KETTLES, MIXERS, TANKS, etc. 


“We buy your surplus equipment.” 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
BRILL a . st 











IN STOCK 
SHARPLES No. 6 Super Centrifuge 
STOKES Single Punch Tablet Machine, |!4" dia. 
INCONEL Drum Dryer 
What have you for sale? 
MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
59 East 4th St. New York City 
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Censolidated Products Co., i 


13-19 Park Row, New York, N.Y. Cable: Equipment 
We buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant 








a a] 
18,000 Gal. Storage Tank 
10’ 6” dia. x 31’ long horizontal, 5/16” 
thick, riveted and welded, very good steel 
tank, with or without structural supports, 
7’ above ground 


TIDEWATER EQUIPMENT & 
MACHINERY CORPORATION 
305 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 











Just the spot to place your 
story on plant and labora- 
tory supplies and _ plant 
maintenance before a real 
buying audience. 














Materials Wanted 
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CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS, and allied prod- 
ucts, both surplus and discontinued lots as well 
as damaged lots, bought at premium prices. 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, Box 1848. 


415 














A 
dependable 
source of supply 
for 
Fine and Heavy 


Chemicals 


For quotations Phone CHickering 4-6485 


Pfaltz & Bauer. Inc. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


















REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% KO, ALSO 50% KO 


MANURE SALTS 
22% K2O Minimum 











UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 
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PS Ce nae ee I rr er Ear rey ore ne 
American British Chemical DMGMENES S0Gy 40.5043 Se eeds Cae cae ea 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. ...............e.e00. 304 and 303 
Sa TAR eNO cen saan 4:9 0-06 Aa Re ERE 

Aamecignn: Potash & GHeaues Gas ccc eccccvews cabcesacenscs 40, 
RN Oe A NR ois oss ecole Ser este CARON Noes 40 ONE OD RIE aE 404 
NESS RE OS te ee ee ere ea, Cee ee een ee 351 
gy So EE SE TERR GRR attire, “Sect tey Se? 377 
Barrett Division, The Aitied Chemical & Dye Corp. ............ 405 
Beacon Co., Winey Ale ecko Sieh recat) sitcin ate niotn ene 404 
NE | RO eT ee are eer. ry reyes 401 
Blaw-Knox Davision: Gf Tiaw- mee Cou. 6 oc. acc cccccscdecceecncees 309 
Tiswer Cael Sere, Cbg TRAIT ok oc ec siviccse es vesteacenwecsse 417 
CU Ug Se eee ee We reer Seema raemra th Carers erect 415 
BRERA OPIEEN CS Sie wcicrclas 5 oa Nicee Canis sintiernk vicle eee men ee enmee 402 
Cartide: @ Carbon Giemiicdls Corps. «0s <6 6 sins oe case ebiccweesees 323 
RNR S568 ao ares ae.s cis oo ao The waves aia a AWE Ne ra eee OMe 393 
Se Re OD 5 a erm ere iran. eT ere “+44 
RRR NII in 29 5 sede a ar ewrme'n apes We Lie Me ee Aes a eae Ne 

tate WRT NN oo. So said «cc cara eeeee bao 310 and Sit 
Commercial Solvents Corp. ........... Insert between pages 314 and 315 
Consolidated Peaduets Gon Tae. ooo. 5k ccc vecscacccictcesceveaveess 415 
C.F .. Teese OUWOANS, THC. nook oes hee ci esd s eels oe eaeee 414 
REN No os Sate gs cictavaraig: 60:6 wre S18 oe alee-a wath eee nee ee eka 381 
OS Se a oe Prem rr ry hirer, oe eee 346 
NS ere ri eer er rere eer re eee ee 414 
Sir I RS gon ccs ap aie ncaa aD Saamiep mae ena eias 339 
Te A i SR AND a aie a oda. (Sie buna phtieee eeeba ene 4u2 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I., Grasselli Chemicals Div.. 367 
ai Ce EDS a 'oic 5v'0.0.d. bse 0 coc alos Saka aE Sete eee 416 
OE CN BO 86.8. ons. 0 secienc css Fach eP es sla eneeee teas s 399 
Bi Siena EERO 5 5 8:6 60 30k is eee w ie ble S Ae REM e Kee Ree 414 
ee ge BSS re eer ee re Ce ce rrr 414 


First Machinery | EER Re eer er een i eee eer 415 
Franks Chemical Pretucts Co. 


er rere eh ere ee 410 
PCN GUI FELIS 65:05. 0.6. 0s 5s odie Hume 88S cic Sle Hereree Meters 417 
Can IN oo ons 5 disk wien 8 sina ord. 0 Se ge REM RE Cover 3 
CPR SN NO ooo oie cine sek sb. bene De wa NO owaaee ees 8 
Golwynne Chemicals Compton ooo cccc cist cccesseeessceeeces 403 
Grasselli Chemicals Division, Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. .... 367 
aN Cy ne ES, ono sRlk as ce cGle saga ntee cases eet EN e ss 401 
Greeff & Co., MRT oaks s cdwis or Sveckwale Oe bo SRA Menino beeaeee 397 
EUR Cue TOs, ENO 5 his Sin sch vas clans scp eteceees ieveien 401 
re reer re ee ret re 407 


Heyden Chemical Corp 


Sor “facing “‘Chem-O-Gram”’ between pages 314 and 315 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 307 


Industrial Chemical Sales, Division West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 316 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co., Inc. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., S. C. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Rie SO 5 Is Ee a leis esareiince op wiere's areisnratiorn (ole Wiely. wpale dei ersten 


La Pine & Company, Arthur S. 
ee Oe RCO eee eer PL eye ree ce aa ee ee 


Machinery & Equipment Corp. 
NNN RN I gia ok Gs oko 0 dds Sach ene Whee SMES SE Ee 
DIRDIRS SERONIIE: TS TOUUCS. COPD. <5. 5 a5 605 005s soba eaed eden asens 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Res nine aie hace tani sme. 088 
Michigan Alkali Co. .... Ae 
Mine & Smelting Supply Co., : The ...:. 
MOMMETIES CO ORIEED NEOs sao 5as sevice cess eeets es 
mapewat O 650.5 GIMPONCO oi ike Cs esse see ceacrnse 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America, Inc. 


National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. ........ 360 
National Carbon Company, SA Rea ees tare tre irre eee 319 
Drsieeal ewan: msn OREO. go kaos she Seek Rh Kec ewe Re RE s. 7326 
CHET EORNT. VTE DDS. 5.5 io iislese bc been dee seins Ko Sle ee Rae's 399 
re I IN ho a do Sere bh Ae Sa-e ORL ETE O SERA SS 410 
PTR I i oon ak wk 6d ae ee ees es we waren 409 
Niagara Alkali Company .............. Insert facing pages "306 and 307 
ee Ue S| a ae eae enn Sear ese oe 406 
Oldbury Electro-C Beet Cano incl os are Sega ee eee 406 





DRUMS 


a complete line of 
light gauge containers 


Full Removable Head 
CONTAINERS 


Where added strength and security are needed use our ‘Bolted Ring Seal”’ 
rum shown above. Supplied in sizes from 10 to 70 gallons. Suitable for 
solids and semi-liquids. Consult us freely on your packaging problems. 


EASTERN STEEL wanes sais ee 


BOUND BROOK NEW JERSEY 
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Pacific Coast Borax Co. ES cheddar dw «ara atelar are $o2o 5 ee 
Pennsylvania Coal Products. Co. : male Pepe Bate Grete obs re 
Pennsylvania Salt Manuf: “eis Co. ead "epee « Gan 
Peters Chemical Mfg. Co. : Cee ree eee ee or . 414 
Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc. aw Coe el ears Wer eeny acta eae ori ae in 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chas. BARN crescteln hae tion ore Wane aaa 314 
Per NNNINEE PE REEEIE MG 5h 0 55's.a. 3. 009'2.o P06 n bc Wiehe sie case e sens die wees 410 
pe a EP errr rer rr rer reer ree err ee 401 
og PR COS Oe ee ee eee ee co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Columbia Chemical Division | re 
Bho ae carr CORK or OOS 8 ohio eR R ERS ARUN Ee CMON 414 
Prior Chemical rag iia rece eee ha COR Mere oe ote 372 
ee OS RIN. apn oe ote a c-0o suc eu nee bacccewees Urges es es 390 


ee Se eet CUMRICR! COLDOPEEION, 6s oe cise coc cseccncsecess ess 412 
Robinson Mfg. Co. 


ares State ove sds Se area BE erect bs Scar Gr aera Orera whee 408 
pe SD. Rn ee ar eae ae ae race tere 399 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc. te the Sharples Solvents Corp.) .. 375 
DEI CO. EMO, oo sce oecccice cdlsk eee sesee newex 411 
Singer, T R. SREP Ute de ae edo 8 wi RR als ie ede Meets 413 
Singmaster & Breyer ST Ear eo ne Mer ne ee ae ee 415 
ee NI No 6.5 g:0's al -acsl gin 0 ue Sele « 0 eiet ee we ewes 413 
Solvay Sales Corp. ... By Me CRE Si ira Sere or tat nee Cover 2 
South Florida = Service OE eee cere eas Meee ak te ee ee 413 
eT EM ete onic SO p a d'slal gia sierh wo Win w Ral ee we RRO SIEM 409 
Sprout, Waldron 2 Company Ine. : Scare tes bieieta mca 
Standard Alcohol Company Shs AE AS Oe 
Standard Silicate Division, Diamond Alkali Co. ............ ik 
Starkweather “OD Ee ere eT ee ees 414 
Stauffer Chemical Co. ....... ‘ : Pe Ree Peete: oe 
TE I CBN oe ons waa s caista oP ela w sce wet ew etele ented 315 
NON rere gaa have S Vice 6 soe Ske BUR RWC Oe 399 


Tennessee Corp. ......... Wel RT eee Lee : : 397 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


; 412 
Tidewater Oil & M: achinery Corp. ... Me ar bsgredee a 415 
Titanium Alloy Manufacturing ‘Company eae er . ae 
Turner & Co., Joseph ...... : mc 385 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 319 and 323 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. Insert facing pages 386 and 387 
U. S. Potash Company perc Ee ee Sis Perera aie 
U.S. Stoneware Garg... ... 25.5 ’ : ; teats eee 
Victor Chemical Works me , er ; 345 
Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp. : DS 317 
Warner Chemical Co., Westvaco Chinetine Products Corp. ... 299 
Weiss & Downs, Inc. ; ‘ 413 
Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Ce... 


aa Aust sox a t facing page 314 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. ....... a ae ey : ; Cover 4 





Ready to Serve — 


Aqua Ammonia 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Calcium Ferrocyanide 


Calcium Chloride 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


% 
HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SULPHUR = 


99.5% PURE 

































Ample stocks of 99.5% pure crude sulphur— free 
rom arsenic, selenium and tellurium—plus up-to- 
date production and shipping facilities at our mines 
at Port Sulphur, Louisiana, and Freeport, Texas, 
assure our customers the utmost in steady, de- 
pendable service. 











FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY | 


{22 East 42nd Street @ New York --— 
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) Tel oXelaeliola am laelel Lame olaeliieli1 


to you at tank-car. prices 








HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTS MADE BY Jal. 
BENZOL +. TOLUOL ~. XYLOL PYRIDINE 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS . PITTSBURGH, PA. 








V Lyrar 


BORIC ACID 


Borax Glass - 


Manganese Borate 


Anhydrous stelate latale| 
rNatitelititaiie stele: 
Sodium Meta Borate - Potassium Borate 


Pacifie Coast Borax Co. 
S51 Madison Avenue, New York 
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WV IE’> EIDITORLALLY SPEAKING 


i 


We understand that University of Cal- 
ifornia physicists (the news release said 
physicists not chemists) have reported 
that they have isolated chemical element 
No. 61. The only one remaining in the 
periodic scale is No. 87. And in this 
connection we recall one of the men in 
Selective Service telling us recently— 
“Suggest that the physicists call them- 
selves electricians—the Local Draft Boards 
will understand better what an electrician 
does.” 

And this reminds us of a story that 
Dr. Joseph Minevich of E. B. Badger & 
Sons Company told us several years ago 
at a Chemical Exposition. Said he: “My 
dear mother could always understand just 
what my older brother who was a phys- 
ician did for a living and, of course, for 
the good of humanity as well. But when 
I tried to tell her just what a chemical 
engineer was she simply threw up her 
hands and said, ‘Joe, you have always 
been a good boy so I just blindly trust 
you,’ ” 


cD s 


Latest in waste collection ideas is a trial 
balloon in the Philadelphia area by RCA- 
Victor dealers offering 2¢ each for old 
records. With shellac quite a question 
mark as a result of the war in the Pacific 
it is likely that more and more scrap will 
go into making new records. 


a > wit 


Our editorial department this month 
decided to use a photograph of Donald 
Nelson, War Production Board Chief, 
showing him in the act of making a radio 
plea to the nation for more production. 
One of the assistant editors got on the 
phone and called up the photo service 
which had covered the speech and had 
taken pictures. “Give us a shot of Donald 
Nelson,” he explained carefully, “as you 
caught him making that radio speech the 
other night.” Then he went out to lunch, 

When he got back from lunch there 
was a note on his desk—on one of those 
telephone forms which tell you who called 
and when. The telephone operator had 
taken down the message which was from 
the photo service. “Mr. Nelson called,” 
the note read. “He'll be in after lunch 
with that photograph you ordered.” 


=< ON Fe 
we 6 


According to a study of lightning made 
at the Westinghouse Laboratories at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., there occur annually all 


418 





& 
Priorities 
Allocations 
Price Controls 


& 

See the Statistical and Tech- 
nical Data Section (Part 2 of 
this issue) for monthly digest 
of Government Regulations of 
Materials and Prices. The 
February issue contained a 16- 
page section containing all reg- 
ulations, etc., up to and includ- 
ing Jan. 2, 1942. Limited 
number of February issues still 
available at 50c each. Invalu- 
able to you in your work! 











over the earth some 1,500,000 electrical 
storms producing nitric acid which is 
brought to the earth by the raindrops. 
These scientists tell us further that more 
fertilizer is produced this way than by 
all the fertilizer factories the world over. 
They undoubtedly are thinking of fertili- 
zer output a few years ago—Mars is the 
chief customer now. 


Apparently Dr, C, D. Looker in his 
very comprehensive study “Salt as a 
Chemical Raw Material” published in the 





The Fighting Chief of the WPB 


“Every weapoa we make today is 
worth ten that we might produce next 
year, for this year—1942—is the criti- 
cal year in the existence of the United 
States.”°-—Donald Nelson. 


Chemical Industries 





November and December, 1941, issues of 
Chemical Industries overlooked one pos- 
sible use—putting out incendiary bombs. 
Prof. William D. Turner of Columbia 
reports on some interesting tests. 

“Three advantages are claimed for 
salt,” Professor Turner states. “It is 
cheap, it can be purchased in any corner 
grocery store, and it is packed in sizes 
which make it easy to handle. Actually 
it is about as cheap as sand in some 
regions throughout the metropolitan area. 
In most localities around New York City 
sand contractors are charging approxi- 
mately $1.00 for a 100-pound sack, where- 
as salt can be purchased at around 
thirty-five cents for a 25-pound bag.” 


eo} & 


Did you know :— 


That many of us have been operating 
our motor cars on gasoline reduced five 
to ten per cent in octane rating? 





Fifteen Years Ago 


From Our Files of March, 1927 


Theodore B. Wagner nominated 
for the presidency of the Chemists’ 
Club. 


The beloved Dr. Ira Remson dies 
at Carmel, Calif., at the age of 81. 
House Military Committee rejects 
bids for Muscle Shoals by American 
Cyanamid and Farmers Federated 


Fertilizer Association. 


A. Klipstein & Co. absorbs Dun- 
ker & Perkins Co. of Boston. 


Arthur D. Little elected vice-chair- 
man of the Engineering Foundation 
of New York. 

M. C. Whitaker announces inten- 
tion of resigning presidency of U. S. 


Industrial Aleohol Co. 


First American manufacture of 
synthetic methanol gets under way 
at Belle, near Charleston, W. Va., 
at plant of Lazote, Inc., affiliated 
with Du Pont. 


John E. Teeple to retire as vice- 


president of American Potash & 


Chemical. 
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MD TNE VIGTURY PROGRAM | 


AN IMPORTANT NOTICE 
To Users of General Chemical 


Nitric Acid and Acetic Acid :; 


Because of the critical shortage of 
containers, users of General Chemical 
Nitric and Acetic Acids are urgently © More Prompt Delivery—due to stand- 
recuested to order the following high strength ardization in filling orders. 


acids instead of lower strength acids: © Reduced Handling Charges — because you handle 





NITRIC ACID—42° Baume saint weinagh , 
ACETIC ACID 80% or 84% @ Less Money Tied Up in Carboy or Barrel Deposit 
| Charges. 


This will immediately release a large number of © Savi . : 
pia Savings in Freight. 

returnable carboys and barrels for use in filling ; es eae 

; Information on the dilution of these acids is given 
vital war orders. . ' , : : 
below. Your nearest General Chemical Company 
sales office will be glad to supply you with any 
additional data required. 


a CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


In addition to aiding the common war effort, you 
will gain these advantages: 





Sales Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore ¢ Boston © Bridgeport (Conn.) © Buffalo ¢ Charlotte (N.C.) © Chicas 
Cleveland ° Denver e Detroit * Houston ¢ Kansas City ¢ Milwaukee © Minneapolis ¢ New York 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Provides nce (R. 1.) © St. Louis ¢ l tica (N. Y.) 

Pacific Coast Sales Offices: San Francisco * Los An s 
Pacific Northwest Sales Offices s: Wenatchee (Wash.) ° Yakima . (Was h.) 

In Canada; The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 





Tear Out and Use This Dilution Table 


Te ee 
NITRIC ACID AMOUNTS OF WEAKER STRENGTHS PRODUCED FROM 1 GALLON OF 42° BAUME 
DILUTION TABLE ». 42° Baume Nitric Acid may be diluted to 36°, 38° and 40° Baume strengths as follows: 
42° NITRIC ACID WATER DILUTED ACID 
1 gallon added to 3.2 pints equals 36° Baume 
80% and 84% _ 1 gallon added to 2.1 pints equals 38° Baume 
ACID DILUTION { 1 gallon added to 1.1 pints equals 40° Baume 





Both 80% and 84% \ a 


AMOUNTS OF WEAKER STRENGTHS PRODUCED FROM 100 POUNDS OF 42° BAUME 
Acids can be diluted to any de- 


sited weaker concentration by 42° NITRIC ACID WATER DILUTED ACID 

addin them to water. Calcula- 100 Ibs. plus 28.5 pounds equals 128.5 lbs. 36° Baume 
tions . hens be made on a di- 100 Ibs. plus 19.0 pounds equals 119.0 lbs. 38° Baume 
‘ect percentage basis by weight. 100 Ibs. plus 9.5 pounds equals 109.5 Ibs. 40° Baume 





you finding it increasingly difficult to obtain Blanc Fixe ? Here is the 
solution to your problem—WITCO BLANCAL—a NEW product developed — WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. r| 
in the Wishnick-Tumpeer Laboratories. WITCO BLANCAL is a precipitated _295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


barium-calcium compound—in both low and high oil grades. Because it is an Gentlemen : 

> ae ja 4 _ (O Please send me a sample of 
extremely finely divided extender, having excellent color in dry state as well WITCO BLANCAL. 

. ern al . e ° e Mm Please have idle lait east tia: 
as under oil, WITCO BLANCAL is practically certain to give you even better os bee vay tia amr 
results than Blane Fixe! And because less is needed in your formulations, due 





to its higher bulking value, you will find it more economical. Take this oppor- 


tunity NOW to improve the quality of your products and at the same time 





make a substantial saving in cost. Our staff will gladly assist you in using 


this new development in your products. Mail the coupon for a sample today. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 











New York, 295 Madison Ave. * Boston, 141 Milk St. * Chicago, Tribune Tower * Cleveland, 
616 St. Clair Ave., N. E. * Witco Affiliates: Witeco Oil & Gas Company * The Pioneer 





Dept. D 








Asphalt Company ¢* Panhandle Carbon Company °¢_ Foreign Office, London, England 
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Statistical and Technical Data Sectio MAR 8 0 1942 
State[)of| Ripmical 
Cu . . 
WEEKLY STATISTICS OF BUSINESS 
' Jour. tLabor Dept. LL aa 
c——Carloadings———._ -——Electrical Output*——.__ of Nat’l Fertilizer Ass’n Price Indices Chem. & % Times Fisher 
% % Com. Chem. Fats Drug Steel Index Com- 
Week of of Price & & Fert. Mixed All Price Ac- Bus. modity 
Ending 1941 1940 Change 1941 1940 Change Index Drugs Oils Mat. Fert. Groups Index tivity Act. Index 
|: are 815,567 714,354 +14.2 3,468,193 2,994,047 +15.8 99.5 120.1 132.7 117.6 114.0 121.8 96.7 94.6 139.9 102.6 
Feb. . 784,060 710,196 410.4 3,474,638 2,989,392 +16.2 99.9 120.1 135.5 118.0 114.0 122.0 966 95.0 136.6 102.4 
Wem, 14 ...... 782,699 721,176+ 8.5 3,421,639 2,976,478 +15.0 100.4 120.3 135.6° 118.4 114.0 1225 969 95.5 134.9 102.6 
i Se 774,595 678,523 +14.2 3,423,589 2,985,585 +14.7 101.1 120.3 135.6 118.3 115.3 123.7 96.9 96.2 133.7 103.1 
> ae 781,419 756,670 + 3.3 3,409,907 2,993,253 +13.9 101.2 120.3 135.8 118.3 115.3 123.8 96.9 96.3 136.7 103.1 
MONTHLY STATISTICS Industrial Trends 
Dec. Dec. Nov. Nov. Oct. Ort. 
CHEMICAL: 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 - 
Acid, sulfuric (expressed as 50° Baumé. short tons, Bureau of the Census) TTT TT | | || 
‘eee oeee Ge Gt. ealea ~=..... No Longer Avaliable 9 siciee: | tseses.  eenees anne 1401+ titi tt LL 
SOR a GRR alan = ae ee ree ps HY] || MIN | 
ME OUT CO EI cece cect dcecea ¢ exaced ~ paces! -— Watieeer  cgedesd” dessws AVERAGES 130+ v rT | 
Alcohol, Industrial (Bureau Internal Revenue) 120 r 4 
Ethy! alcohol prod., proof gal.. 44,408,521 23,762,244 37,541,115 23,346,835 36,392,523 23,595,180 em nol LL iad 
Comp. denat. prod., wine gal... 2.756.962 948,014 2,603,431 2.269.815 3,600,439 4,811,979 Tall | TT] | 
Removed, wine gal. .......... 2,683,441 1,011,972 2,725,465 2,329,505 3,727,292 4,970,413 ma Noo tL | 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal... 203,692 453,090 137,197 516,516 260,134 580.542 | Vi | | | wn, ORE Te ell 
Spec. denat. prod., wine gal. ... 15,945,814 11,266,809 14,361,093 10,884,671 14,584,252 10,286.463 “Thaw on a bad — verveton | 
Removed, wine gal. .......... 15,604,829 11,427,406 14,251,186 11,210,915 14,574,328 10,589,795 ’ \/\ | \TI * Finadarnavall 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal... 924.096 906,414. 586,355 1,069,005 «479,879 ‘1,399,150 A | ' y Su till HIV i) 
Lit 
Ammonia sulfate prod., tone a.. 2 ...--. eee 61,359 62,934 63,372.9 63,898 A) ae a Ea EC 
NE IE Diivsacsssenie | ceesee testing 12,037,199 11,886,000 12,435,830 12,218,000 | {!s2|188 tts a3 371s 1590 go Littlest fajslolw ols [sa 
Byproduct coke, prod., toms a.. = ....., canes 4,833 483 4,763,500 4,970,652 4,853 600 
Cellulose Plastic Products (Bureau of the Census) Busi . ees . 
, iness: Overall industrial and busi- 
Nitrocellulose sheets, prod., Ibs. 00 -.--2. caus 1.018.435 661,258 1,016,077 «748,779 — . scien canna nciengel! 
SS ere 1,095,382 730,384 1,052,598 767,010 +‘ness activity continues to grow in spite Ol 
MU UNE Sasecccececce 0 ktsucs | wast 337,228 306,670 334,111 248,384 the lull occasionea in certain industries 
bc -_ oe Stucke | "ase 345,694 305,657 411,953 273,758 ~~ by conversion to strictly war-work. The 
. Bi ; peeeseuseeee =O atceaeé 86 ‘cocoa 127,349 92,766 171,123 99 236 > . : “ 
- . d 2S re i ndaus- 
ne 17572 94,058 «(65.588 «=Sgisg. «Federal Reserve Board index of indus 
Cellulose acetate, sheets, rod, tubes trial production rose further to 170 for 
EOEINT UE, Sccdyecaeesees. 80s uccce | lt ewaa 557,758 934,006 630,357 983,292 January and is estimated at one or two 
ee Ibs. wen eeseiy eavaec 609,165 1,936,674 712,099 944,361 points higher for February. The Nev 
_ | 2,777,317 1,410,496 3,453,048 1,783,269 York Times index of business activity 
ethanol (Bureau of the Census) ; fluctuated considerably during the last 
Production, crude, gals. ........ No Longer Available ee ceeecs == weeee 5 ce eeee : . aad 
MM cis cased = akaced «'«sswabnes «= wena” «= awed v1. month, During the week ended Feb, 28 it 
Puredglin-Coated Fentiles (Bureau of the Consus) rose sharply as a result of more than sea- 
Light goods, ship., linear yds... 00... eee 4,072,081 3,318,461 4,285,874 3,303,992 :« Sonal gains in several components. 
= vt = i gp yds.. eneece weeeue 2,900,534 2,457,154 3,532,725 2,538,265 Steel: January production of 7,129,351 
ORVHE SPTONGN, IDSC .c5cc.. eects ss nein 6,522,824 5,775,019 7,488,494 5,851,185 +. established record for that month. 





Exports (Bureau of Foreign & Dom. Commerce) 


i This total was nearly 3 per cent. more 
Chemicals and related prod. d... Exports and Imports No Longer Available 











I MUUNEG@MSecccusscccstesss aveent |". acowesl -' senesey-. waaeeee | werdeose? ~ eaanes than previous record made in January, 
ictal | cckeun .  yanvaee _-saeuksr . dasdnnt ona © waa 1941. The industry operated at average 
REDUCTION Cat eSScee ect 6 Suwa Geese. -  Tesmeeel. . —leveeeer © ‘Baekee of 94.7 per cent. of capacity during Janu- 
weaned ary, based on revised annual production 
Chemicals and related prod. d.. 2 ....-.  kneene cannes ween MS | Nees ; oes <7 ¢ 
on ethan aman Rr ee a eee vases lain ap ingsascelecpensl linia apitie 
NM itech | soncem  ressaan’ ©! aeaSban « aedeee >. meee | adcens 1, 1942. Backlogs are at a peak and con- 
Employment (U. 8. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) Adjusted to 1937 Census Totals sist of large percentage of orders bearing 
Chemicals and allied prod., in- very high priority rating. Deliveries 
| Psa. apes ecccccccccce ane 125.7 147.7 125.3 148.1 125.4 below A priority have practically ceased. 
( Cliemioas vesscnsvensccccee = 18884098] ans nung ‘eTease in production hinges on scrap, 
| MANU, 6.5 foo 25 sc 5 ccscesskss Not Available Not Available Not Available. collection of which may be accelerated now 
t 





Payrolls (U. S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) Adjusted to 1937 Census Totals 


with the beginning of good weather. 
Chemicals and allied prod., in- 








Exports (long tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 
Fertiliser and fert. materials ... 
Total phosphate rock ........ 
Total potash fertilizers ....... 


seen 


Exports and Imports No Longer Available 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 





Imports (long tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 
Fertiliser and fert. materials ... 
Total potash fertilizer ....... 
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Carloadings: During first three weeks 

cluding petroleum ..........++ 198.7 143.9 194.2 139.4 190.7 139.3 : . ; 
of February freight loadings averaged 
Other than petroleum .......... 206.1 145.4 202.3 141.2 197.7 140.20 y . ; - S ; 
IIE -scenscecicssuscsine 271.0 187.9 264.6 181.7 249.4 176.2 about 780,000 cars a week, about 11 per 
ID visnricvediuteincnis Not Available Not Available Not Available cent. above corresponding period of last 
Price index chemicals® ..........0000 ..0:0. vevees 88.3 85.2 88.4 85.0 year. It is expected that carloadings will 
Drugs & Pharmaceuticals® ... —.......... nee 123.2 95.9 124.1 9.8 hit the 1,000,000 mark some time late in 

. s . 

Fert. mat. stseeeceeeeeeeeres — cecees  eaeeee 77.3 69.9 77.3 68.1 May to top last year’s peak of 920,000 
seta nll eels peso = = - cars. If this rate is maintained over sum 
FERTILIZER: ; pipers ean a 


mer months and a further seasonal rise 
occurs in the fall there is little doubt but 
that priorities will be used to control 
freight space because manufacturers are 
not able to get enough steel to build a 
sufficient number of cars to meet expected 
requirements, 


419 
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in conversion so as to obtain direct war 
orders or subcontracts. Labor produc- 
tivity which has declined because of in- 
flux of new and inexperienced workers, 
will be pushed upward by wage and 
incentives. Pressure is in- 
creasing for round-the-clock, seven-day 
week. 


patriotic 


420 














a Bureau of Mines; 6 Crude and refined plus motor benzol, Bureau of Mines; c Based on 1 |b. of 
gun cotton to 7 lbs. of solvent, making an 8-Ib. jelly; d 000 omitted, Bureau of Foreign & Domestie 


Commerce ; 
37 states; p Thousands 


sus, in millions of lbs. ; 


“= pairs; vIn thousands of bbls., 


e Expressed in equivalent tons of 16% 
sU. S. ig of Labor, 3 year average, 1923-25 = 100, adjusted to 1937 Census totals; 
of barrels, 42 gallons each ; 


, q 6380 


A.P.A.; {000,000 omitted at end of month; 
4 000 omitted. 


680 establishments, Bureau of the Census; 
r Classified sales, 580 establishments, Bureau of the Census; s53 manufacturers, Bureau of the Cen- 


us; ** Indices, Survey of 
8. Dept. of Commerce; z Units are millions of Ibs.; % 000 omitted; * New series 
1000; 1 Revised series beginning February, 1940. 


t 387 identical manufacturers, Bureau of the Census, quantity ag en in 
Bureau of the t 


Business, 
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Electric Output: Production continues MONTHLY STATISTICS (cont'd) 

to expand against the usual trend for this Cie. Tec. Now Nov. Oct. Oct. 

. - . a ‘acicc cf FERTILIZER: (Cont'd) 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 

time of year. For first three weeks ot i nice ateienstiia inc H 

5 uperphosphat ai . Associati 

February output averaged about 3,450,- : paar naeiagyacoe ei OF 7 374.649 345.352 373.413 354,691 a 

000,000 kilowatthours an increase of Ghigments, total te IDS SR Oa eee ee 299,753 176,928 332,336 317,425 ra 

about 15.3 per cent. over corresponding SEARED Scwikcndccacdes | sesisvol | Sheds 135,196 71,201 156,537 179,139 of 
iod of 1 y UME URIUA csccescccscasccc 9 Sesees | “ésmnud 164,557 105,727 175,799 138,286 

period of last year. | : Stocks, end of month, total ... 0 2 ------ sees 1,486,673 1,571,998 1,365,692 1,362,129 né 

Automotive: The industry is making Tag Sales (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) st 
rapid progress on conversion. Orders are Total, 17 states ..ccccccccccceccs seeeee tenes 188,830 ts ae pret pa 

i , i " iv 3 Total WS WOWUNGEM ccccccccccccce ———seeeee tenn 186 453 105, ; : 
being teins mdeagowmaps peg Total, & midwest .ccccccccccccss «severe enn 2.377 1,116 14,054 17,770 
at a tremendous pace, about a billion Seen anes t ....... 105.8 95.0 101.2 92.4 103.6 96.7 
dollars a week. According to unofficial Fertiliser payrolls i ............ 104.4 80. 99.1 76.5 102.7 82.4 
reports backlogs amount to about thirteen A 
billions of dollars. A 

. ‘ , GENERAL: 

Construction: For first time since  — jgceptances outst’d’g fi cccceeee veces tees $193 $196 $184 $186 c 
1928, building and engineering contracts Coal prod., anthracite, tons ... 4,118,000 4,671,000 3,832,000 3,980,000 5,382,000 Peso sat , 
awarded last year in the 37 eastern states Coal prod., bituminous, tons... 46 667,000 40,600,000 42,865,000 40,012,000 49,800,000 ’ : 

t pped the six billion dollar mark The Com, paper outst’d’g f 6seeeeseo jj. s00000 i 6000s $387 $231 $377 $252 C 
— a . : i NE iss “Sgader?.,.” uesete 842 1,086 809 1,111 

1941 total according to the F. W. Dodge peu eo 125.1 166.7 116.2 d 

° . DUDES sctaddeeseeees. -/actevy — ‘<seesee 165.5 : ; 

Corp., was $6,007,474,000, as compared Factory employment § ccccccscse ccceee wc eneee 134.1 114.2 132.5 111.4 I 
with $4,003,957,000 in 1940, the previous re 
record year of the post depression period, c 
Most spectacular increase was in manu- S!NERAL MANUFACTURING: 

Net aigae , Automotive production ......0.. 000 sceses 0 eeeees 352,347 256,101 «382,000 © «493,223 . 
facturing plant capacity. Boot and Shoe prod., pairs ... 0000 -.55-. teens 34,701,613 36,565,529 45,246,238 37,027,350 

Textiles: Production of cotton textiles Bldg. contracts, Dodge j ....... steees | saeeee  geeeee ee noone 606,349 383,069 I 
is being expanded dily. Military d Newsprint prod., U. 8. tons . 81,680 80,837 82,621 85,338 87,068 88,192 I 
is being expanded steadily. Military Ge- Newsprint prod., Canada, tons. 300,823. «252,897 «300,308 «= «282,344 = 318,787 = 309,957 
mand is in larger volume than it was a Glass containers, grosst .......0000ceeeee eee - 6,179 4,352 7,094 4,864 ] 
year ago, Estimates indicate that 35 per Plate glass prod., eq. ft. ....... 17,491,200 10,310,900 14,276,000 16,059,294 15,768,700 17,070,300 : 
cent. of total cotton textile production will Window glass prod., boxes .....0 0 00 -ssees teen 1,299,950 1,264,057 1,524,000 1,348,895 
; ) Necialt eer ibad ate . rg Steel ingot prod., tons ......... 7,163,999 6,493,849 6,969,987 6,469,107 96.4 90.6 
ye purchasec yt ie Government this year % steel capacity .......ccsseee. 98.1 94.1 98.3 96.6 99.0 96.1 
as compared with 19 per cent. in 1941. Pig iron prod., toms ............ 5,012,276 4,414,602 4,702,927 4,403,230 4,856,306 4,445,961 : 
Operations in wool and synthetics indus- U.8. cona’pt. crude rub., Ig. toms ese, eens teers eee 60,418 59,644 
tries ane sles nk bids Meeela. Tire shipments ......scesseeees 9 eeeees veseee 4,047,913 4,968,533 5,867,175 5,525,075 

— apes ang Ms hs Tire production ......ssceseeeee 0 ceeeee vesees 3,964,067 4,731,995 4,834,308 5,076,951 
etai ‘rade: etail Trade is up con- Tire imwemtories ..ccccccccccccce — secees snes 4,042,995 9,162,995 4,122,836 9,409,683 
siderably in dollar value, but on unit- Cotton consumpt., bales ....... 887,326 UL: ns Ae mnie Fe 953,600 770,832 
sales basis the gains are moderate. Heavy oe spindles oper. .......+... iets seese. 23,069,146 22,685,622 23,043,310 22,456,588 

2 : consumption @ .........-- 62.3 ae Bas 45.8 60.6 45.9 : 
forward buying of last several months Rayon deliv., Ibe. .......c..cce« 39,300,000 34,000,000 38,500,000 34,800,000 41,700,000 36,700,000 | 
is expected to have its consequence in a Rayon employment i ........... 320.6 315.1 323.2 314.5 325.0 311.1 
slow-up during next few months. Rayon payrolls i .......csessces 391.2 334.4 385.8 331.4 386.4 322.6 

eae Ar ' 7 Soap employment § .......0.0. 92.5 84.8 96.4 84.5 97.7 88.8 
Commodities Prices: Advances con- —goap payrolls i .+.s+eeccccececes 133.6 106.3 138.5 100.2 142.2 107.2 
tinued in January and February. Price Paper and pulp employment i.. 129.0 115.9 128.6 115.7 128.2 115.1 
controls were extended to a number of Paper and pulp payrolls i ..... 168.5 128.5 166.7 123.8 165.2 123.8 
commodities. Retail prices of food and Leather employment i ......... 98.4 85.8 99.7 83.9 96.6 81.6 
rsa a _ ogy tr Leather payrolls i ..........000. 121.5 89.5 117.8 82.8 116.4 81.6 
le products, no sa ect to direct Glass employment é ............ 131.9 116.8 133.3 117.0 132.3 113.2 
control, showed large increases. Glass payrolls § .........sese0es 172.8 137.6 169.3 130.8 173.7 129.8 

Outlook: Although specific inf ¥ Rubber prod. employment i .... 110.4 97.5 111.5 94.4 111.8 92.6 

tion is not i 1 7 1 ea : : eee Rubber prod. payrolls i ........ 136.6 111.1 141.0 102.0 138.3 99.5 

s not in orc er, ints indicate that Dyeing and fin. employment i.. 135.8 134.3 133.1 132.0 135.1 128.6 
war production is hitting its stride, es- Dyeing and fin. payrolls i ...... 142.3 121.0 132.4 113.5 135.9 111.4 
pecially in ordnance. 

However our reverses in the Far MISCELLANEOUS 
East are causing the We 4 i : 

re causing the War Production gig @ wets Index (98 = 100)%..000ceceee cece : ee cna 140.9 48.6 

Board to raise its sights. The military isa ras Be, | oN 63,288 52,907 
situation makes acceleration imperative. Cottonseed oil conmsumpt., bbls. = ...... sees ydies Sabies 297 ,353 317,548 
Effort must be made over and above 
the expansion program now un yay. 
“hr debe w under way.  palwr, VARNISH, LACQUER, FILLERS: 
in order to accomplish objectives, civil- Sales 680 establishments, dollars 9 s---. ees $41,367,698 $31,892,256 $51,138,488 $39,179,174 
ian production will be curtailed still Trade sales (580 estbts.) dollars -----. eee es $18,804,182 $15,115,083 $24,724,475 $19,638,441 
more. Conversion to war work will be Industrial sales, total, dollars .. 0 ------ ee ees $18,726,637 $14,048,944 $21,453,628 $15,953,121 

. . . i i ; : 142.7 125.9 144.0 125.1 
urged again and again. Small manu- Paint & Varnish, employ. é ..... 142.3 126.0 

‘ wig oR : Pai Varnish, payrolls i .... 174.1 138.7 171.7 135.7 173.7 135.8 
facturers will find their best salvation me @ _ ' 
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Hercules Report for Year - 

For the year ended December 31, 1941, 
Hercules Powder Company reported earn- 
ings of $6,098,712 after all charges includ- 
ing excess profits taxes. After payment 
of $524,928 dividends on preferred stock, 
net earnings applicable to the common 
stock were equal to $4.23 a share on 


1,316,710 shares outstanding. The re- 
ported earnings were after the provision 
of an additional reserve of $500,000 for 
contingencies arising from the war. 

In 1940 net earnings of the company 
were $5,807,769, equal after preferred divi- 
dends to $4.01 a share on 1,316,710 shares 
ot common stock then outstanding. 





Earnings Statements Summarized 


Annual Common share Surplus after 
divi —-Net income—, -—~earnings— -—dividends—, 
Company dends 194) 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Abbott Laboratories: 
Year, December 31 $2.15 $2,245,811 $2,239,408 $ 0 $2.89 
Atlantic Refining Co.: 
Year, December 31 . 2.00 14,346,229 6,217,453 16 2.11 $8,426,233 $2,961,454 
Climax Molybdenum Co.: 
Year, December 31 3.20 8,954,104 6,039,373 3.55 2.40 890,104 495,373 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 
Year, December 31 p 55 2,615,452 2,387,321 .99 90 1,165,169 1,728,102 
Corn Products Refining: 
Year, December 31 3.00 10,266,027 9,581,054 3.37 3.10 955,861 270,888 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Pe ae fe 
Year, December 31, 47.00 90,401,470 86,945,173 57.50 {7.23 5,348,997 2,040,425 
Formica Insulation Co.: 
Year, December 31 91.75 462,365 375,725 2.82 2.29 
General Aniline & Film: 
Year, December 31 kb.30 4,115,731 4,106,057 b.56 b.55 
Goodrich, B. 2., Cas 
Year, December x i | 2.00 8,608,324 6,121,357 5.02 311 3,941,659 3,409,574 
Interchemical Corp.: 
Year, December 31 ’ k2.00 2,136,110 1,107,027 6.01 2.47 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co.: 
fear, December 31 k1.50 2,608,813 2,513,935 1.81 eB 391,338 635,331 


Lindsay Light & Chemical “ 


fear, December 31 k.75 107,114 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc.: 

Six months, December 31 w.25 3,957,543 
Molybdenum Corp.: 

Year, December 31 k.50 511,154 
Monroe Chemical Co.: 

Year, December 31 f 103,521 
Monsanto Chemical Co.: 

Year, December 31 k3.00 6,769,435 


National Gypsum Co.: 
Year, December 31 .... .40 
National Lead Co.: 


Year, December 31 .... k.62! 5,375,685 

National Oil Products Co.: 
ear, December 31 k1.95 887,273 

Norwich Pharmacal Co.: 

Year, December 31 k.90 788,013 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc.: 

Year, December 31 .... k.20 1,690,146 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.: 

Year, December 31 . 2.50 9,015,775 
United Carbon Co.: 

Year, December 31 3.00 1,711,547 
United Chemicals, Inc.: 

Fifty-three weeks, Jan. 3 f 294,156 


United Drug Inc.: 

Year, December 31 .... f... 2,527,424 
Vick Chemical Co. 

Six months, Tiecmaer 31 3.00 
Victor Chemical Works: 

Year, December 31 .... k1.40 1,187,22 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp.: 


Fifty-three weeks, Jan. 3 1.85 1,296,164 





ec1,316,401 


2.27 406,362 
769,991 88 1.33 
91,584 31 2k 


5,467,774 4.90 4.04 


1,565,196 
6,102,702 1.10 1.34 1,475,694 1,433,167 
704,967 h4.11 h3.92 
757,883 99 95 71,080 439,995 
1,174,902 1.14 48 733,023 373,105 
9,140,887 2.55 2.38 d584,225 459,113 
1,336,331 4.30 3.36 517,892 142,676 
aa170,751 
1,103,945 1.80 79 
1,951,881 2.68 2.86 


1,090,223 1.58 =-h1.57 


2.92 2.96 562,701 266,419 


@ On Class A shares; b On Class B shares; c On Combined Class A and Class B shares; d Deficit. 
f Nc common dividend; j On average number of shares; k For the year 1940; b On Preferred stock; 
On Class A shares; y Amount paid or payable in 12 months to and including the payable date 


of the most recent dividend announcement; 


t Indicated quarterly earnings as shown by comparison 


of company’s reports for the 6 and 9 months periods; § Plus extras; » Preliminary statement; 
h On shares outstanding at close of respective periods. ** Indicated quarterly earnings as shown 
by comparison of company’s reports for Ist quarter of fiscal year and the six months period. 


tt Indicated earnings as compiled from quarterly reports. t Net loss. 


* Not available. 17 Before 


interest on income notes. « Paid on or declared in last 12 months plus extra stock. w Last divi- 


dend declared, period not announced by company. 








Price Trend of Representative Chemical Company Stocks 


Jan. Feb. Feb 
31 7 14 
Air Reduction Co. 35% 35% 3444 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 139% 138 135% 
An ier. Agric. CN ks 6 ee 23 22% 
Amer. Cyanamid “B” ...... 36% 34% 34% 
Columbian Carbon ......... 72% 70% 71% 
Commercial Solvents ... 9% 8% 8% 
Dow Chemical Co. ...... 115 11234 114 
du Pont be eta akee 124% 122 
Hercules Powder .......... 68% 67 65% 
Mathieson Alkali Works .... 28% 27 26% 
Cn ee See re 82% 77 74% 
Standard Oil of N. J. ...... 40% 39% = 440 
Texas Gulf Sulphur’. ree arate a 3444 34% 334% 
Union Carbide & Carbon 66% 6534 65% 
United Carbom Co. ........+ 42: 41% 40% 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol 32%, 332 30% 


Price 
Net gain on 

Feb. Feb. or loss Mar. 1 7——1942-—_, 

21 28 last mo. 1941 High Low 
33% 335% — 2 38% 38% 32% 
130% 130 — 9% 146% 149 127% 
23% 22% + M4 15 23% 21 
34% 344% — 1% 344% 423 31 
70% 69% — 23 77 72 60 

8% ome — 136 9% 9% 8% 
109% 110 — 5 124 124% 107% 
116 119 — § 14434 144 111% 
62% 614% — 6% 69% 72 58% 
26% 26% —1% 26% 294 25% 
72% 71 —11% 80 91 70% 
36 37% — 3 3434 42% 33% 
33% 33%4— %Y% 357% 34% 31y% 
64 6444 —1% 65 74% 63 
414 42% + % 42% 374, 
31% 30% —1% 24 34% 28% 
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Dividends and Dates 
Per Stock 
Name Share Record Payable 
Abbott Laboratories, 

4% % pref. (quar.)1.00 4-1 4-15 
Abbott. i Y aboratories, 

Com., (quar.) cas ae 3-16 31 
Extra afales Some 3-16 3-31 
4Y%% pref. 

(auer:) ...1.00 2-18 4-15 
Allied Chemical & 

Dye (quar.) .1.50 3-6 3-20 
American Agricultur: al 

Chem. Co. . 0 3-16 3-31 
Amer Cyanamid Co. 

Class A, (quar.) 15 3-12 4-1 

Class B, (quar.) 15 3-12 4-1 
5% cum, pref. 

(quar.) 125 3-12 4-1 
Clorox Chemical Co. 

(quar.) By 3-13 3-25 
Comm’! Alcohols, Ltd. 

8% pref. (quar.) .10 3-31 4-15 
Diamond Alkali Co. 

(quar.) «ae 2-28 3-12 
du Pont (E. de 

ls oly Q Co. 

Common reduced 1.25 2-24 14 

$4.50 pref. (quar.) 1.125 4-10 4-25 
Durez Plastics & Chem. 

Com. (irregular) .50 2-24 3-14 

6% pref. (quar.) .375 2-2 3-14 
Harshaw Chemical Co. 

(quar.) p By 3-31 4-15 
Hercules Powder Co. .60 3-13 3-25 
Merck & Co. 

Common Be 3-20 4-1 

5% % pref. (quar. )1.31% 3-20 4-1 

444% pref. 

(initial) ..1.36% 3-20 4-1 
National Lead Co. 

Common wuss akan Sle 3-31 

7% pref. A 
(quar.) 1.75 2-27 3-14 
6% pref. B 
(quar. ) 1.50 4-17 5-1 
Newport Industries 

Irregular .20 3-6 3-26 
Squibb, E. R., & Sons, 

Common . 625 3-1] 3-14 
Union Carbide & 

Carbon Corp. .. 75 3-12 4-1 
U leet Carbon Co. 75 3-16 4-1 
U. S. Gypsum ‘Co. 

Com. (quar.) 50 3-14 4-1 

7% pref. (quar.) 1.75 3-14 4-1 
U. S. Potash, 

Common + wae 3-9 3-23 

6% pref. (quar.) 1.50 3-2 3-16 
Victor Chem. Works .30 3-21 3-31 











Texas Gulf Sulphur Earns 
$9,015,775 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. in report for 
year ended December 31, 1941, 
profit of $9,015,775 after depreciation, 
amortization, provision for contingencies, 


shows net 


federal income and excess profits taxes, 
etc., equal to $2.35 a share on 3,840,000 
no-par shares of capital stock. 

This compares with $9,140,887 or $2.38 
a share in 1940. 


Interchemical Earns $6.01 
A Share 


Interchemical Corp. and wholly-owned 
subsidiaries in report for year ended De- 
cember 31, 1941, show net profit from oper- 
ations of $2,136,110 after depreciation, in- 
terest, provision of $1,620,000 for federal 
income and excess profits taxes and re- 
serve of $500,000 for contingencies, etc., 
but 


eee: 
creaits. 


before extraordinary charges and 
Above net is equal after 6% pre- 
ferred dividends, $6.01 a 
290,320 no-par shares of common stock. 

In year 1940 net profit was $1,107,027 
after charges and provision of $600,000 


for federal taxes on income. Net for that 


share on 


year was equal to $2.47 a common share. 
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& 
Chemical Stocks and Bonds 
PRICE RANGE ‘ 
1941 \ F Divi- Earnings** 
February 1941 1940 Stocks Par Shares dends 7——$-per-share-§——_, 
Last High Low High Low High Lo $ Listed 1941* 1941 1940 1939 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
4434 49% 45 55% 46 70% 49% BARE TRE. oi dik cesdccese No 755,204 1.60 ae 2.89 2.61 
3356 3844 3214 45 3458 58% 3644 Air Reduction .......c.eee No 2,711,137 2.00 i 2.38 1.98 
130 149 12814 167% 135 182 135% Allied Chem. & Dye ...... No 2,401,288 6.00 9.43 9.50 
22% 235% 21 22% 143% 21 12% Amer. Agric. Chem. ....... No 627,981 1.45 1.45 1,22 
8% 9% 8 9% 45% 8% 4% Amer. Com. Alcohol ...... No 280,934 sans .22 —.38 
33% 35 26 35 26 35% 23 Archer-Dan.-Midland .... No 545,416 1.85 5.71 3.82 
59% 72% 59% 72% 61 80% 57 Atlas Powder Co. ..... saces ee 254,827 4.50 6.13 5.71 3.82 
113 16 113 121 111 124% 112% 5% conv. cum. pfd. ... 100 68,597 5.00 26.01 18.94 
19% 21% 18 29% 18% 354% 20 Celanese Corp. Amer. ...... No 1,112,788 2.00 wae 3.38 3.53 
6 120% 115 122% 116% 121 105% DEOT DIG: osccvecsee cs 164,818 7.00 ove 38.69 38.67 
12% 13% 12% 16% 10% 20 10% Colgate-Palm.-Peet ....... No 1,962,087 0.50 ate 1.72 2.74 
69% 71 6614 9834 71 Columbian Carbon ...... sao 537,406 4.70 ae 5.71 5.32 
8% 9% 84% 11% 7 165 8 Commercial Solvents ...... No 2,636 878 0.55 99 91 61 
52% 55% 51% 55% 4214 65% 40% Corn Products ......ese0.e cs, ae 2,530,000 3.00 3.37 3.10 3.32 
173 174 164 182% 164 184 65 7% cum. pfd. .. 100 245,738 7.00 Se 1 ae A 7 
18 21 14 21 12% 23% 12% Devoe & Rayn. A. No 95, 1.00 7.08 1,14 2.08 
109144 12414 108% 141% 111% 171 127% Dow Chemical ...... No 1,135,187 3.00 ian 6.65 3.76 
119 144 115% 164% 125% 189% 146%, DuPont de Nemours .. 20 11,065,762 7.00 7.50 7.23 7.70 
124% 126% 121 27 120% 12954 114 PRI PId.. cccceseses one ENO 1,688,850 4.50 sas 51.48 52.25 
130% 141 129% 145% 120% 166% 117 Eastman Kodak ........0+- No 2,488,242 6.00 a 7.96 8.55 
173 17 171 182% 160 180 155 NIRS. oceans se casecs . 100 61,657 6.00 es 825.62 387.65 
35% 38% 35 41 32% 39% 24% Freeport Sulphur ........++ 10 796,380 2.00 3.95 3.81 2.76 
5% 5% 5% 7% 4% 10 5% Gen. Printing Ink ......... 1 735,960 0.65 sane 86 94 { 
14 145% 12% 17% 11 19% 11 RPMS AOD. acnsccssccesnc No 829,989 1.50 a 1.56 1.70 t 
41% 44 37% 46 35 45 30 444% cum. pfd. ....... 50 199,940 2.25 aa 8.64 9.27 
93% 96 76 113% 89% MEMMOL RUIED i Kcicieciscccess s 25 434 409 5.00 6.63 5.98 6.60 
61% 72 61% 8014 65% 100% 69 Hercules Powder ......... - No 1,316,710 3.00 4.23 4.01 3.65 
132% 123% 132% 12344 133% 126% et - 100 96,194 6.00 ae 66.38 60.87 
26% 27 WA% 29% 20% 29 16% Industrial Rayon ....... « No 759,325 2.50 3.04 3.51 1.77 
22 33% 19% 27 19 47% 21% SOR. SG cdswsmasadeae - No 290,320 1.60 6.01 2.47 4.10 
109% 111% 108% 113% 107 113 91 WU ADEE, sheccavieces one ee 65,661 6.00 eee 16.99 24.27 
1% 2% 156 23% 1 214 1 Intern. Min. & Ch. ....... No 436,048 nee wae —1.57 —1.32 
55% 60 48 5314 301% 44 18% 590 CON: kcédcdens 100 100,000 a ve 14 1.26 
273% 28% 2614 313% 23 38% 193% Intern. Nickel .........00. « Ne 14,584,025 2.00 mas 2.30 2.39 
47% 4814 45% 49 38% 3956 2% PRIM EEG: Gis cea wdesiscsiccs No 240,000 3.00 3.76 3.98 1.92 
19% 20% 18% 22 17% 23% 143% Kellogg (Spencer) ......... No 509,213 1.70 iets bes 1.39 
21% 235% 20% 453% 19% 5334 30 Libbey Owens Ford ..... -- No 2,513,258 3.50 = 3.97 3.21 
14 15% 125% 165% 13 185% 10% Liquid Carbonic No 700, 1.00 eee 1.72 1,62 
2656 2914 26% 311%4 Wwe 32% 21 Mathieson Alkali a, me 828,171 1.50 1.90 1.72 1.12 
71 91 70% 94 77 119 79 Monsanto Chem. .......... No 1,241,816 3.00 4.90 4.04 3.81 
115 118% 117 118% 112 119 110 416% pid. A. .ccccceeee No 50,000 4.50 aes 57.38 54.29 
118% 118% 117% 123 115 122 113% ee WEG Use acciewaes No 50,000 4.50 wae 57.38 54.29 
109% 113% = 108% 113% 108% ee NS MUG BIA CO. ccccieccss No 50,000 4.50 Nee ae ee 
145% 16% 133% 1914 12% 22% 14% Wational Teed  <.<.ccccccce 10 090,664 0.50 1.10 1.34 1.23 
168 176 160% 176 100% 176 160 7% cum. ‘‘A’’ pfd. .... 100 213,793 7.00 ee 28.54 27.04 
130 146 130 154 138 153% 132 6% cum. ‘‘B”’ pfd. .... 100 103,277 6.00 one 59.46 55.30 
34 36 26 36 26 44 28% National Oil Products oe 4 179,829 1.95 4.11 3.92 3.89 
9% 11% 814 11% 5% 14% 6% Newport Industries ...,... 1 621,359 0.75 as 0.50 0.66 
47 54 4546 54 38% 6456 42 Owens-Illinois Glass ...... 12.50 2,661 204 2.50 3.40 oT. 3.17 
45 52 42 6114 4744 1% 53 Procter & Gamble ........ No 6,409,418 2.00 $30 4.37 3.80 “ 
117 117 115 : 120 115 118% 112% Oe SR re 100 169,517 5.00 ae 336.78 298.55 
12% 14% 11% 16% 10% 13% 758 ne Union Ol .<scceccce No 13,070,625 1.00 we 1.05 0.77 
WA% 28% 22% 35% 18% 23% 12% a | eo sose EEO 981,349 1.50 . 3.28 1.99 
23% 27% 21 34% W% ps i Oe ge CST i ie 25 15,272,020 1.00 a 2.20 2.94 
37 42% 3456 46% 46% 29% B. ©; New Jerey: ccccccvccc 25 27 ,278 666 1.00 ere 4.54 3.27 
85% 93% 8 9% 6 9% 4% Tenn, Corp. <s.00ss esvaces 5 853,696 1.00 eas 1.36 0.41 
34% 39%4 33 463% 341% 475% 33 pi ee ener 25 10,876,882 2.00 sé 2.90 3.02 
33% M% 32% 387% 30% 37% 26% Texas Gulf Sulphur ...... No 3,840,000 2.50 ‘ 2.38 2.04 
6444 74% 63% 79% 60 883% 59% Union Carbide & Carbon... No 9 277 ,288 3.00 re 4.55 3.86 
42% 47% 371% 52 35 6556 42% Stee ORIBOR. «<ccscsccsee No 397 885 3.00 ‘ 3.36 3.81 . 
30% 34% 29% 34% 20 14 U. S. Indus. Aleohol .. No 391,238 1.00 2.73 1.06 
17% 20% 17% 34% 15% 43% 25 Vanadium Corp. Amer. .... No 425,708 1.50 2.85 3.25 
21 27% 20 2% 20 31% 14 Victor Chem. .........++0++ 5 696,000 1.40 1.45 1.59 
1% 2% 2 2% % 41% 1% Virginia-Caro. Chem. ..... No 486 ,122 a —1.36 —1.57 
27% 29% 2214 29% 18% 31% 14 6% cum. part. pfd. .... 100 213,052 1.00 a 2.89 2.41 ; 
28 36% 27% 36% 27% 3814 27% § Westvaco Chlorine ........ No 353,152 1.85 2.96 2.91 
104% 10614 103% 112 105 109% 108 UM THE. 6d scnnescceces Ne 59,885 4.50 21.98 ie 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
34% 41% 331% 423% 31 39% 26 Amer. Cyanamid “B” .... 10 2,618,387 0.60 ee 2.44 2.07 
7 7% 654 7% 6% 8% 5 Duval Texas Sulphur ..... No 500,000 1.25 x 1.16 1.25 
75% 99 65 99 65 92 60 Heyden Chem. Corp. ..... 100 125,497 3.00 6.26 5.98 
56 68 55% 96%4 55 104 65 Pittsburgh Plate Glass ... 25 2,188,040 5.00 ° 6.30 4.94 
654% 70 62 84 61 100 62% Sherwin Williams ......... 25 638 927 3.00 6.57 5.96 
113 113 110 115% 108% 114% 106 5% cum. pfd. .......6 50 122/289 5.00 39.49 35.08 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
141 185 135 \ 185 162 192 158% Pennsylvania Salt .......+- 50 150,000 8.00 ‘ 10.52 
oo PRICE RANGE— 
c 1941 ~ Out- 
February 1941 1940 Bonds Date Int. Int standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low Due % Period 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
103% 104% 101% 104% 100% 105% 100% Amer. I. G. Chem. Conv. ccccccccccccccccccecs 1949 54% M-N $22,400,000 
3414 42% 34 4214 261% 41 2716 Anglo Chilean Nitrate inc. deb. .......+++++0 1967 4% J 10,400,000 
35% 40 35 40 2534 39% 27 Lautaro Nitrate inc. deb. ......ceeeeeeeeees on 1975 4 J-D 27,200,000 
97 97% 9614 99% 94%, 100% 9314 Shell Union Oil ....ccccccee SO Re ree en 1954 2% J-J 85,000,000 
104 105% 103% 106% 102% 107 101% Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) deb. ........ 1961 3 J-D 85,000,000 
104% 104% 103% 150% 103 107 10056 Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) deb. .......- 1953 2% J-J 50,000,000 
105% 105% 104% 107% 102% 108% 102 Texas Corp. ...cccccccceeccces $606 e60s000deen ° 1959 3 A-O 40,000,000 





* Including extras paid in cash. 
** For either fiscal or calendar year. 
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Trade Mark Descriptions ; 


393,614. Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 445,288. The G. F. Harvey Company, Sar 


ing Co., Philadelphia, 


a., Feb. 4, '41; ior atoga Springs, N. Y.; July 12, '41; for phar- 


hydrogen peroxide; since Dec. 24, '40. maceutical preparation—namely, vitamin cap- 


393,621. Franklin Lins de Albuquerque, 
Salvador Brazil, Oct. 


wax; since Feb. ’39. 


428,279. Constructions 


Radio-Electrolytiques, 


"Als for ouricury 446,048. 


et Applications 
Paris, France, 
’40; for antiseptic solution containing hypo- 


sules; since June 23, ’41. 

General Branfs Corp., New York 
N. Y.; Aug. 7, ’41; for general household 
“ee cleaning and polishing preparation; since 
Feb. 6, war. 22, '41. 


chlorite of sodium; since Jan. 11, ’39. 446,148 L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New 
439,015. De Toledo Freres S. A. Phar- York, N. ¥.; Aug. 11, '41; for waxy hydro- 

macie Principale, Geneva, Switzerland; Dec. carbon material; Feb. 15, “41. ; 

19, ’40; for analgetic pharmaceutical prod- 446,636. Sal-T-Rub Company, Minne- 


ucts; since Jan. 1912. 


apolis, Minn.; Aug. 28, ’41; for rubbing mix- 


439,174. Philadelphia, Magnesia Co., Phila- ture for mechanical stimulation of the skin; 


delphia, Penna.; Dec. 24, ’40; 


for mineral oi} since July 25, ’41. 


used in the treatment of constipation; since 447,669. Raygram Corporation, New York, 


1928. 


N. Y.; Oct. 10, ’41; for photographic chemi- 


439,748. Campana Corporation, Batavia, cals; since 1932. 
Ill.; Jan. 17, °41; for toilet preparations— 447,671. Raygram Corporation, New York, 
30. 


astringents; since Nov. 
439,855. Bohme Pettchemie @. m. b. H.; opers and fixer hardeners; 

Chemnitz, Germany; Jan. 22 

finishing, dyeing, washing, 


N. Y.; Oct. 10, ’41; for photographic devel- 
since July, 19335. 
’41; for wetting 447,802. Federated Foods, Inc., also as 
and bleaching (Federated Foods) Chicago, IIl.; Oct. 4G: °423 


agents in the textile and leather industry; for household bleach; since May a8, 4h. 


since Mar. 1, ’39. 


447,883. Ralph Barker Lester (Barker 


443,489. Emery Industries, Inc., Cincin- Chemical Company) New York, N. Y.; Oct 


nati, O.; May 12, °41; 


for fat splitting re- 17, '41:; for cleaning material; since April, '40 


agents and saponifiers; since 1920. 448,054. The Knox Company, Los Ang- 


443,492. Emery Industries, Inc. Oincin- les, Calif.; Oct. 23, ’41; 


; for medicinal prepa- 


nati, O.; May 12, ’41; for fat splitting rea- rations; since July 16, ’41. 
gents and saponifiers; since ’30. 448,068. Isreal W. Wilenshik (Metallurgi- 
443,925. Dernburg Fur Company, Inc., cal Products Company) Philadelphia, Penna.; 


Chicago, Ill.; May 26, 
used in the treatment of furs; since Apr. 16, and desulfurizing agents; 
"ai. 


443,972. Casco Products 
port, Conn.; May 27, 
wheels; since Dec. 4, '39. 

444,140,-141,-142,-143,-144. 


for compounds Oct. 23, °41; for deoxidizing, degasifying, 

; since Sept. 15, ’41. 

; and desulfurizing agents used in the metal- 

Corp., Bridge-  lurgical art to produce gas free and oxide 
for abrasive free alloys; since Sept. 15, ’41. 

448,080. Herman A. Heinemeyer, Roselle 

Ellison Insul- Park, N. J.; Oct. 24, ’41; for food nutrient 


ations Ltd., Perry Barr, Birmingham, Eng- having therapeutic properties; since Sept. 3, 
land; June 8, '41; for materials made wholly 41. 

or in part from synthetic resinoids; since 448,121. The C.-S. Welch Company, New 
Jan. 8, '36 York, N. Y.; Oct. 25, °41; for detergent 


444,488. David Mas de Roda y Bernal, liquid; since May 8, ‘41. 


Barcelona, Spain; June 13, '41; for perfum- 448,135. Godchaux 


ery; since July ‘35. 
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Sugars, Inc.; New 
Orleans, La.; Oct. 27, '41; for plastic molding 
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compounds in powdered form; since Sept. 
30, ’41. 

448,152. Lockport Cotton Batting Com- 
pany, Lockport, N. Y.; Oct. 27, '41; for wool 
batting or wool batts; since Oct. 30, '35. 

448,155. Lockport pootton Batting Oo., 
Lockport, N. Y.; Oct. 27, ’41; for wool batt- 
ing or wool batts; since Nov. 4, ’40. 

448,193. Frieda L. Johnson (Johnson 
Products Company) New York, N. Y.; Oct. 
28, ’41; for all-purpose fabric mender; since 
Sept. °40. 

448,331. Oxford Products, Inc., Cleveland, 
O.; Nov. 1, ’41; for vitamin preparations; 
since June 2, ’41. 

448,442. Strong & Fisher Limited, Rush- 
den, England; Nov. 6, ’41; for leather; since 
July 31, '41. 

448,471. Charles Ederer, New York, 
N. Y.; Nov. 8, '41; for preparation for clean- 
ing the type of alyhgey and general office 
machines; since May 21, 

448,532. Edward A. Whee (Douglas Miller 
Company) Camden, N. J.; Nov. 10, '41; for 
tablet for headaches; since Dec. 10, ’40. 

448,534. Strong Cobb & Co., Inc. Cleve- 
land, O.; Nov. 10, '41; for vitamin prepara- 
tions; since Oct. 6, ’41. 

448,670. Charlotte Chemical Laborator- 
ies, Inc., Charlotte, N. C.; Nov. 15, ’41; for 
organic amine compound; since Apr. 10, ’41. 

448,680. Pawling Refining Corp.; Port 
Chester, N. Y.; Nov. 15, ’41; for degumming, 
desludging, motor cleaning preparation; since 
March ’41, 

448,754. Columbian Rope Company, Au- 
burn, N. Y.; Nov. 19, °41; for resin-impreg- 
nated needled felted vegetable fiber material; 
since Oct. 25, '41. 

448,765. Midwest-Radiant Corp., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Nov. 19, ’41; for processed coal fuel; 
since Oct. 14, ’41. 


{ Trademarks reproduced and described in- 


clude those appearing in the Official Gazette of 
the U. S. Patent Office, Feb. 3 to March 3, 1942. 
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448,873. Mamie Radley (Mrs. J. W. Rad- 
Nov. 24, °41; for 
poultry preparation; since Apr. 1, '41. 
448,874. Schratz, Inc., 
Nov. 24, '41; for bath crystals and oils; since 


ley), Houston, Texas; 


Nov., '3 


Detroit, Mich.; 


449,358,-359. 


correction of 
Dec. 1, ’41. 
449,360. 


Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Philadel- 


Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Dec. 10,’41; for preparations for Dec, 9, '41 
metabolic deficiencies; 


media for yarns, threads and filaments; since 


since 449,732. American Viscose Corp., Wilm- 
ington, Del.; Dec. 24, ’41; for conditioning 


media for yarns, threads, and filaments; since 





® 

448,867. Wm. B. Lingo (Medical Supply 
Company) St. Petersburg, Fla.; Nov. 24, ’41; 
for insecticides; since June 38, ’41. 

448,975. Lambert Pharmacel Company, 
Wilmington, Del.; Nov. 27, '41; for sapona- 
ceous paste; since Jan. 1938. 

448,993. William R. Warner & Co., Inc.; 
New York, N. Y.; Nov. 27, ’41; for calcium 
diphosphate preparation containing vitamins: 
since Nov. 18, "ei. 

449,059. Parfums Schiaparelli, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; Nov. 29, ’41; for soaps; since 
July 10, 1937. 

449,088. Clifford F. Wilcox (The Chemade 
Company), Los Angeles, Oalif.; Dec. 1, '41; 
for diuretic antacid alkaline compound; since 
June 1, ’41. 

449,148. National Oil Products Company, 
Harrison, N. J.; Dec. 3, '41; for fish oil or 
fish liver oil; since Sept. ’41. 

449,227. Forest City Products, Inc., Cleve- 
land, O.; Dec. 6, °41; for vitamin tablets; 
since Nov. 18, °41. 

449,228. Forest City Products,  Inc., 
Cleveland, 0.; Dec. 6, ’41; for vitamin tab- 
lets; since Nov. 18, °41. 

449,233. Lever Brothers Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Dec. 6, '41; for vitamin tab- 
lets; since 1935. 

449,242. Staples Coal Company (City 
Fuel Company) Boston, Mass.; Dec. 6, °41; 
for coal; since Oct. 30, ’41. 

449,241. Stanco Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
and New York; Dec. 6, '41; for white oils; 
claims use on white oils used in the prepara- 
tion of cosmetics, pharmaceutical and medi- 
cinal products since 1932; and on petroleum 
ether; since Mar. 380, ’21. 

449,260. The Frigeerbar Oorporation, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Dec. 8, ’41; for air puri- 
fying compound; since Oct. 28, ’41. 

449,281. The Knox Company, Los Ange- 
les, Calif.; Dec. 8, '41; for medicinal prepara- 
tion; since April 1, °30. 
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phia, Pa.; Dec. 10, ’41; for pharmaceutical 
preparations; since Oct. 23, '41. 

449,363. R. T. Vanderbilt Company, Inc., 

New York, N. Y.; Dec. 10, ’41; for extender 
for latex and dispersed rubber; since Dec. 
» , 
449,411. Drumlin, Inc., New York, N. Y.: 
Dec. 12, ’41; for herval compound for use in 
the care of the scaip and hair; since Dec. 
6; "ai. 

449,456. Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nut- 
ley, N. J.; Dec. 13, '41; for medicinal prepa- 
ration containing vitamin; since Nov. 29, ’41. 

449,460,-461,-462. McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; for vitamin prepara- 
tions; since Dec. 9, ’41. 

449,534.. Amalgamated Leather Companies, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del.; Dec. 17, ’41; for lea- 
ther; since Oct. 1, °41. 

449,585. Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Bartlesville, Okla.; Dec. 18, °41; for oil 
dressing for hair; since Mar. 19, ’41. 

449,617. Eli Lilly and Company, Indiana- 
polis, Ind.; Dec. 19, ’41; for medicinal prep- 
aration: since Nov. 10, ’41. 

449,642. Detail Products Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Dec. 20, ’41; for emulsion of 
mineral oil with thiamin chloride; since Dec. 
1, 7a. 

449,649. Marcy Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; Dec. 20, 41; for cholagogue 
evacuant; since Dec. 3, ’41. 

449,656. William R. Warner & Oo., Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; Dec. 20, '41; for medicinal 
preparation; since Dec. 3, at, 

449,664. The R. H. Bogle Company, Alex- 
andria, Va.; Dec. 22, '41; for moth destroyer 
preparation; since Mar. 24, "33. 5 

449,708. Wallerstein Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; Dec. 22, '41; for mixture of en- 
zymes for analytical and industrial purposes; 
since Dec. 12, °41. ” 

449,731. American Viscose Corp., Wilm- 
ington, Del.; Dec. 24, °41; for conditioning 
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The Glidden Company, Cleve- 
land, O.; Dec. 24, ’41; for phosphatides; 
since August, ’40. 

449,760. Calcium Sulfide Corp., Damas- 
cus, Va.; Dec. 26, ’41; for calcium hydro- 
sulfide; since Nov. 10, ’41. 

449,774. Lanteen Medical Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Dec. 26, ’41; for vitamin 
preparation; since Dec. 15, ’41. 

449,786. Smith, Kline & French Labora- 
tories, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dec. 26, ’41; for 
general tonic; since Dec. 4, ’40. 

449,800. Dr. D. Hayne & Son, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Penna, Dec. 27, '41; for medicinal 
preparations; since Nov. 20, ’41. 

449,837. General Chemical Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Dec. 29, ’41; for metal polish in 
paste form; since Oct. 24, ’41, 

449,859. The Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company, Cincinnati, O.; Dec. 30, ’41; for 
wallpaper cleaner, glass cleaner and soap 
flakes; since Mar. 22, '32. 

449,860. The Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company, Cincinnati, O.; Dec. 30, ’41; for 
sal soda, chlorite, and water softener; since 
Aug. 12, °82. 

449,876,-877,-878. Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Ill.; Dec. 31, '41; for vitamin 
preparations; since Dec. 10, '41. 

449,886. Milto: Bradle, Company, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Dec. 81, '41; for adhesives; since 
July 18, ’20. 

449,911. H. J. Mayer & Sons Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; Dec. 31, ’41; for compound or 
preparation for curing preserved meats; since 
June 10, ’41. 

450,077. Premo Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Jan. 8, '41; 
for vitamin capsules; since March, '37. 

450,315. Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; Jan. 19, ’41; for preparation for the 
treatment of certain types of syphillis and 
related infections; since Dec. 22, ’41. 
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War Regulations 
Priorities, Allocations, Import and Price Controls—p. 17 


Summary of War Regulations 


There are no more important subjects to the chemical industry today than priorities, allocations, import and price 
controls, Chemical Industries, last month, chronologically digested the important regulations up to Jan. 2, 1942. This 


month new regulations are brought up to Feb. 28, 1942. Next month and each month thereafter additional and revised 
regulations will be given. 





By way of explanation a “‘P” order identifies a limited blanket rating given to a company, or an industry to facilitate 
the acquisition of scarce materials needed by such companies for defense or essential civilian production. 


Distribution of commodities under industry-wide control generally is governed by “M” (material) orders, regulating 
distribution and flow of a given material into defense or essential civilian production channels. 


Limits on the production of materials are covered by “L”’ limitation orders. 





Acetyl Salicylic Acid Aluminum mandatory by Supplementary Order 
Feb. 7, 1942. OPA issues Price Sched- Jan. 7, 1942. Segregation of aluminum pa — by I riorities Division 
ule No. 99, effective Feb. 16, 1942. scrap, by alloy content on form made ~~ ° Supersedes aluminum scrap 





1335,809 Appendix A—Maximum Prices 
for Acetyl Salicylic Acid. 


(a) Sales by Producers and Primary 
Jobbers. 
(1) The maximum prices for sale of 


acetyl salicylic acid by producers or primary 
jobbers are established as follows: 
50 mesh powdered 
or 20-40 mesh 


Quantity— crystals, per lb. 
200 pounds or more in barrels $.40 
100 pounds or more in kegs ...... -40 


25 pounds or more in drums ..... 41 


5 pounds or more in 5 pound cartons .54 

1 pound or more in 1 pound cartons 
| i EEE ay es ae : an ae 
any special mix- 
ture or formula 

Quantity— per Ib. 
200 pounds or more in barrels ...... $.45 
100 pounds or more in kegs er 45 
25 pounds or more in drums . : -46 


5 pounds or more in 5 pound cartons 
af Bred ; Soe 


10 per cent starch 
granulation, per 
lt 


Quantity— ). 
200 pounds or more in barrels $.40 
100 pounds or more in kegs -40 
25 pounds or more in drums . 41 


5 pounds or more in 5 pound cartons .54 
1 pound or more in 1 pound cartons _ 

1 Pot ey See ere Te eee .56 
16 per cent starch 
granulation, per 


Quantity— Ds 
200 pounds or more in barrels .. . $.38 
100 pounds or more in kegs .. 38 
25 pounds or more in drums . 39 
5 pounds or more in 5 pound cartons .52 
1 pound or more in 1 pound cartons sé 


20 per cent starch 
granulation, per 


Quantity— lb. 
200 pounds or more in barrels $.36 
100 pounds or more in kegs . .36 
25 pounds or more in drums . : PY, 


5 pounds or more in 5 pound cartons .50 
1 pound or more in 1 pound cartons - 
A. 


1/ 3c per pound may be added for acetyl 
salicylic acid packaged in one pound canis- 
ters, and 8c per pound for acetyl salicylic 
acid packaged in one pound bottles. 

(2) The above maximum prices are f. o. b. 
the producer’s or primary jobber’s shipping 
point, with freight equalized at the rate for 
a shipment of identical quantity over stand- 
ard routes from the following points, viz.: 
New York City, New York; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Midland, Michigan; Chicago, 
Illinois; and St. Louis, Missouri. The 
maximum prices which a purchaser may pay 
for acetyl salicylic acid delivered to him 
from a producer’s or primary jobber’s ship- 
ping point shall not exceed the maximum 
prices listed above plus the transportation 
charge on a shipment of identical quantity 
to destination from that city named above 
from which the transportation rate to des- 
tination is least. 

(b) Sales by Resellers. 

The maximum prices for sales of acetyl 
salicylic acid by resellers are established 
as follows, f. 0. b. reseller’s shipping point. 





Acetyl Salicylic Acid 


Price Schedule No. 99 
Effective February 16, 1942 





er pound 
Quantity— (*) (7) ($) 
200 lbs. or more 


() «(MD 


in barrels $.52 $.59 $.52 $.49 $.47 
100 Ibs. or more 

in kegs 52 59 52 49 47 
25 lbs. or more 

in drums > a 60 52 50 48 
5 lbs. or more in 

5-lb. cartons .70 “an 70 .68 65 


1 lb. or more in 
1-Ilb. cartons 2/ .73 79 


NI 
Ww 
NI 
Oo 


-68 





* 50 mesh powdered or 20-40 mesh eryst- 
als. ft Any special mixture or formula. 
$10 per cent starch granulation. 416 per 
cent starch granulation. { 20 per cent starch 
granulation. 

2/4c per pound may be added for acetyl 
salicylic acid packaged in one pound can- 
isters and 9c per pound for acetyl salicylic 
acid packaged in one pound bottles. 

(c) Export Sales and Sales to Persons in 
Territories and Possessions of the United 
States. 

The following maximum prices are estab- 
lished for export sales of acetyl salicylic 
acid to persons in foreign countries and for 
sales to persons in the territories or pos- 
sessions of the United States, where the 
shipment pursuant to such sales originates in 
the continental United States exclusive of 
Alaska: 

(1) Exports and Sales by Producers and 
Primary Jobbers. 

(i) The maximum prices, except for ex- 
port sales to persons in Canada or Mexico, 
are the maximum prices listed in paragraph 
(a) of this Appendix, f.a.s. vessel at the 
port of shipment, plus 10 per cent of the 
applicable maximum price. 

(ii) The maximum prices for export sales 
to persons in Canada or Mexico are the 
maximum prices listed in paragraph (a) of 
this Appendix, plus 5 per cent of the applic- 
able maximum price, f. 0. b. shipping point 
in case of overland shipments, or f.a.s. 
vessel at the port of shipment in case of 
shipment by vessel. 

(2) Exports and Sales by Resellers. 

(i) The maximum prices, except for ex- 
port sales to persons in Canada or Mexico, 
are the maximum prices listed in paragraph 
(a) of this Appendix, f.a.s. vessel at the 
port of shipment, plus 40 per cent of the 
applicable maximum price. 

(ii) The maximum prices for export sales 
to persons in Canada or Mexico are the 
maximum prices listed in paragraph (b) of 
this Appendix, plus 5 per cent of shipments, 
or f.a.s. vessel at the port of shipment in 
case of shipments by vessel. 

(3) Expenses. 

No expenses, commissions, or charges of 
services may be added to the maximum 
prices established in this paragraph (c), 
except (a) ocean or overland freight, (b) 
marine and war risk insurance, and (c) 
foreign agents’ commission, unless such for- 
eign agents’ commission or any part thereof 
is received by the exporter directly or 
indirectly for his own use. 

(d) Containers. 

No charge for containers may be added to 
the maximum prices established by this 
Schedule, except as _ specifically provided 
above.* 
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controls of Supplementary Order M-1-c 
and repeals A-10 preference ratings ex- 
tended to smelters with defense orders. 
Jan. 13, 1942. 
ranged. 

Jan. 27, 1942. Conservation Order M- 
l-e, effective immediately prohibits use 
of aluminum in any manufacture except 
on war contracts and items specifically 
set out in the order. Only exception is 
that aluminum authorized by Priorities 
Director after Oct. 31, 1941 and prior 
to effective date of this order may be 
used for specified purpose. Anhydrous 
aluminum chloride may be produced 
only for manufacture of dves for war 
textiles, high octane gasoline, tear gas, 
nylon, or pharmaceuticals. 

Jan. 31, 1942. War Production Board 
extends basic aluminum orders to Feb. 
28, 1942 pending clarification of pro- 
duction situation. 

Feb. 10, 1942. Suspension orders issued 
against three companies accused of re- 
ceiving or delivering scrap in violation 
of priority orders. 

In explaining order M-1-d WPB says 
responsibility for proper segregation of 
scrap with the 
scrap. 

Feb. 17, 1942. WPB issues Supplemen- 
tary Order M-1-f which brings into one 
order complete allocation 
aluminum. 
M-1-a. 
Feb. 24, 1942. WPB moves to acquire 
possession of all idle aluminum inven- 
tories in hands of fabricators. 

Feb. 26, 1942. WPB Director of Mate- 
rials announces program for annual 
production of 2,000,000,000 Ibs. 


Plant scrap prices rear- 


lies plant producing 


control of 


Replaces orders M-1 and 


Asbestos 
Jan. 21, 1942. 
79 effective 
Director 


Conservation Order M- 
immediately, issued by 
of Priorities places South 
African Asbestos under strict priority 
control. 

Feb. 28, 1942. 
pipe covering permitted on ship installa- 
tions where temperatures under 200°F. 
occur. WPB amends order M-79. 

Jan. 26, 1942. Limitation order L-28 
imposes sharp curtailment in consump- 
tion. 


85% magnesia and other 
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Jan. 27, 1942. Supplement No. 1 to 
Copper Conservation Order M-9-c is- 
sued by WPB limits use of brass in 
shoe eyelets. 

Jan. 30, 1942. New list of prices for 
brass and bronze issued by OPA effec- 
tive Feb. 1, 1942. 

Feb. 19, 1942. Amendment No. 4 to 
Price Schedule No. 20 (copper and 
copper alloy scrap) issued by OPA 
permits deliveries of brass scrap at con- 
tract prices under written contract en- 
tered into prior to Feb. 6, 1942 up until 
March 15, 1942. 


Cadmium 


Jan. 17, 1942. WPB order M-65 in- 
voked. Priorities Regulation No. 1 
directs all deliveries which are restricted 
to distributors on preference ratings 
of A-10 or higher, or on specific author- 
ization of Priorities Director. 

M-65-A prohibits use of cadmium in 
long list of articles. 

OPA issued Price Schedule No. 71 
for primary and secondary cadmium. 
Ceiling is 90 cents per lb. for sticks 
delivered at buyer’s plant, and 95 cents 
for anodes and special shapes. 


Carbon Tetrachloride 
Jan. 29, 1942. OPA issued Price 
Schedule No. 79, effective Feb. 2, 1942. 
Fixes maximum prices for quantities of 
5 gal. or more at the current level. 


Chlorinated Rubber 


Feb. 23, 1942. All stock of chlorinated 
rubber, except for specified purposes, 
frozen by amendment to General Pref- 
erence Order M-46. 


Chlorine 


Jan. 27, 1942. Assurance by WPB that 
chlorine will be provided for water 
purification. 
Feb. 27, 1942. Amendment to Order 
M-19 imposes drastic restrictions on 
consumption. 


Chromium 
Jan. 13, 1942. Control tightened by 


prohibiting the melting of more than 2 
tons of ferrochrome in any one month 
without OPM permission, 

Feb. 4, 1942. Amendment to order M- 
18-a places chromium under complete 
allocations system. M-18-a_ revokes 
order M-18, takes effect upon issuance, 
expires June 30, 1942. 


Citrie Acid 


Feb. 7, 1942. OPA issues Price Sched- 
ule 101, effective Feb. 16, 1942. 


Cobalt 


Feb. 7, 1942. General Preference Order 
M-39 places cobalt under allocations. 
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Order M-39-b prohibits use of cobalt 
in all pigments after May 1, 1942, and 
restricts its use until that time to 40% 
of amount used in first six months of 
1941, 


Cocoanut Oil 


Jan. 13, 1942. Cocoanut oil brought 
under General Imports Order M-63. 
All imports must be made by the Govern- 
ment agencies and supplies afloat sold 
to these agencies. 


Copper 


Jan. 2, 1942. M-9-a extended two 
weeks. Conservation order M-9-e inter- 
preted. 

Jan. 6, 1942. Order M-9-b revised to 
provide that no deliveries of copper or 
brass scrap may be made except to 
scrap dealer, or in case of brass mill 
scrap to a brass mill, with specific 
authorization by Priorities Director. 
Amended order revokes Order P-61. 
Jan. 7, 1942. Privately imported cop- 
per placed under full priority by revi- 
sion to General Preference Order 
M-9-a. 


Jan. 12, 1942. Three chemical pro- 
ducers granted permission to pay prices 
higher than the established ceiling for 
specially prepared copper to meet rigid 
manufacturing requirements. 

Jan. 13, 1942. Amendment to Conser- 
vation Order M-9-c removes “health 
supplies” from restrictions of the regu- 
lations. 

Jan. 16, 1942. Manufacturers warned if 
they are using copper or copper base 
alloy in manufacture of articles on list 
“A” of Order M-9-c and have not filed 
Form PD-189 they are in direct viola- 
tion of law and must file immediately. 
Jan. 27, 1942. Supplement No. 1 to 
Copper Conservation Order M-9-e pro- 
vides that between Jan. 1, 1942 and 
March 31, 1942 shoe eyelets may not be 
made in number greater than necessary 
to fill orders for deliveries before 
April 1. After March 31 no copper 
may be used in manufacture of shoe 
findings. 

Jan. 28, 1942. Limitation Order L-28 
curtails use of copper in manufacture 
of non-essential incandescent lamps. 
Feb. 3, 1942. Deadline of Feb. 9, 1942 





1335.609 Appendix A—Maximum Prices. 
The following maximum prices are estab- 
lished for carbon tetrachloride: 


Zone 1, Zone 2, Zone 3, Zone 4 
Prices Per Lb. Delv. 


(a) Tank Cars .. $.0525 $.0575 $.0675 $.06 
(b) Carload Lots Prices Per Gal. Delv. 
Gi) 50-55 gal.drums .. $.73 $.80 $.94 $.85 
(Gi) 5 and 10 gal.cans .. .97 1.04 1.17 1.07 
(c) Less than Carload 
.ots— 

(i) 50-55 gal. drums ... .80 .87 1.00 .90 
Gi) 5 and 10 gal. cams ..1.07 1.14 1.27 1.17 


The above maximum prices apply to de- 
liveries in the respective Zones, regardless 
of the Zone from which shipment is made. 

(d) Export Sales and Sales to Territories 
and Possessions of the United States. 

The following maximum prices are estab- 
lished for export sales of carbon tetrachloride 
to persons in foreign countries and for sales 
to persons in the territories or possessions 
of the United States where the shipments 
pursuant to such sales originate in the con- 
tinental United States exclusive of Alaska: 

(1) Shipments by Vessel. 

The maximum prices for shipment by 
vessel are the maximum prices established 
by paragraphs (b) and (c) above for the 
Zone in which the port of shipment is 
located, f.a.s. vessel at the port of ship- 
ment, plus 6.5c per gallon. 

(2) Overland: Shipments. 

(i) The maximum prices for overland 
shipments in tank cars, delivered to destina- 
tion in Canada or Mexico, are the maximum 
prices established by paragraph (a) above 
for that Zone from which the , shipment 
crosses the boundary into Canada or Mexico, 
plus $.003 per pound, plus transportation 
charges over a standard route from seller’s 
shipping point to destination, less trans- 
portation charges over such route from sel- 
ler’s shipping point to the station in the 
United States which is at or nearest to 
that point on the boundary at which the 
shipment crosses from the United States 
into Canada or Mexico. 

(ii) The maximum prices for overland 
shipments in carload lots and less than 
carload lots delivered to destination in 
Canada or Mexico, are the maximum prices 





Carbon Tetrachloride 


Price Schedule No. 79 
Effective February 2, 1942 


established by paragraph (b) and (c) above 
for that Zone from which the shipment 
crosses the boundary into Canada and Mex- 
ico plus $.05 per gallon, plus transportation 
charges over a standard route from seller’s 
shipping point to destination, less trans- 
portation charges over such route from 
seller’s shipping point to the station in the 
United States which is at or nearest to that 
point on the boundary at which the shipment 
crosses from the United States into Canada 
or Mexico. 

(3) Expenses. 

(i) No expenses, commissions or charges 
for services may be added to the maximum 
prices established by subparagraphs (1) and 
(2) of this paragraph (d), except (i) 
ocean freight, (ii) marine and war _ risk 
insurance and (iii) foreign agent’s commis- 
sion unless the foreign agent’s commission 
or any part thereof is received by the ex- 
porter directly or indirectly for his own use. 

(e) Zones. When used in this Schedule, 
the term: 

(1) ‘Zone 1” means the States of Com- 
necticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, District of Columbia and 
the cities of Omaha, Nebraska, and Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

(2) “Zone 2” means the States of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, South Carolina and South 
Dakota, excepting the cities of Omaha, 
Nebraska and Kansas City, Kansas. 

(3) “Zone 3” means the States of Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Texas, Wyoming, and 
that part of Montana east of but not in- 
cluding the following counties: Toole, Pon- 
dera, Teton, Lewis and Clark, Broadwater 
and Gallatin. 

(4) “Zone 4’? means the States of Ari- 
zona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and that part of Montana 
west of and including those counties men- 
tioned above. 

(£) Containers. 

No charges for containers may be added 
to the maximum prices established above. 
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for receiving Form PD-189 from manu- 
facturers using copper or copper base 
alloy materials and parts under Section 
(a) (4) of Order M-9-c was set by 
WPB. 

Feb. 6, 1942. Amendment to Order 
M-9-a copper and copper products may 
not be sold by mills, warehouses or 
foundries except on preference ratings 
of A-10 or higher. 

Feb. 9, 1942. Premium prices for over 
quota production of U. S. mine oper- 
ators of 17 cents per lb. for copper, 11 


cents for zinc, and 9%4 cents for lead 
will be paid by Metals Reserve Co. for 
period of 2% years beginning Feb. 1, 
1942. Should emergency end before 
termination date, Metals Reserve Co. 
retains right to terminate arrangement 
on equitable terms. 

Feb. 14,1942. Preference Rating Order 
P-58 amended to provide wider assist- 
ance for South American mines in ob- 
taining maintenance and operating sup- 
plies. 


Feb. 19, 1942. Interpretation of Order 





1335.859 Appendix A—Maximum Prices 
for Citric Acid. 

(a) Sales by Producers and Primary 
Jobbers. 

(1) Citric Acid Produced in the Con- 
tinental United States. 

(i) The maximum prices for sales by 


producers of primary jobbers of citire acid 
produced in the continental United States 
are established as follows: 


Use. U.sS.k. 
granular, powder, 
Quantity Per lb. Per Ib. 
Carload or more $0.20 $0.205 
10,000 ibs. or more in bbls. .205 By.) 
200 to 10,000 Ibs. in bbls. 21 215 
100 lbs. or more in 100-Ib. 
kegs or drums apse «ais sae 
50 lbs. or more, in 50-Ib. 

drums or cartons ..... eo .235 
25 lbs. or more, in 25-lb. 

drums or cartons .... 24 .245 
5 lbs. or more, in 5-lb. 
CONtAINELS 2... kk ee. .29 .295 
U.S. 2. USP. 
anhyd’us anhyd’us 
granular, powder, 
Quantity Per lb. Per Ib. 
Carload or more ........ $0.225 $0.23 
10,000 Ibs. or more in bbls. sae ae 
200 to 10,000 Ibs. in bbls. .235 .24 
100 lbs. or more, in 100-lb. 

kegs or drums : .24 245 
50 Ibs. or more, in 50-Ib. 

drums or cartons .... 209 -26 
25 lbs. or more, in 25-Ib. 

drums or cartons ..... .265 .27 
5 Ibs. or more, in 5-lb. 

COULAINETS ices acces +315 32 


(ii) The above maximum prices are f. o. b. 
the producer’s or primary jobber’s shipping 
point, with freight equalized at the rate for 
a shipment of identical quantity over stand- 
ard routes from the following points, viz.: 
Boston, Massachusetts; Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Baltimore, Maryland; New York 
City, New York; Portland, Oregon, and 
Seattle, Washington. The maximum prices 
which a purchaser may pay for citric acid 
delivered to him from a producer’s or pri- 
mary jobber’s shipping point shall not ex- 
ceed the maximum prices listed above plus 
the transportation charge on a shipment of 
identical quantity to destination from that 
city named above from which the trans- 
portation rate to destination is least. 

(iii) The maximum prices for sales by 
producers or primary jobbers of citric acid 
produced in the United States and delivered 
from local stocks maintained in Chicago, 
Illinois, or St. Louis, Missouri, are the 
maximum prices listed above, plus one-half 
cent per pound, f.o.b. the warehouse in 
whichever city from which actual shipment 
is made. 

(2) Citric Acid Produced 
of the United States. 

The maximum prices for sales by pro- 
ducers or primary jobbers of citric acid pro- 
duced in the territories of the United States 
are the maximum prices listed in subpara- 
graph (i) of this paragraph (a), f.0.b. 
point of shipment in such territories. 

(b) Sales by Resellers. 

The maximum prices for sales of citric 


in Territories 





Citric Acid 


Price Schedule No. 101 
Effective February 16, 1942 


acid by resellers are established as follows, 
f.o.b. reseller’s shipping point. 


Per Pound———— 
USP 


anhyv- USP 

USP dro’s anhy- 

gran- USP gran- dro’s 

Quantity. ular pwd. ular pwd. 

Carload or more $0.26 $0.27 $0.29 $0.30 
10,000 pounds or more 

i ae .27 .30 PK 3 | 


in bbls. 
200 to 10,000 Ibs. in 
bbls. eo, 27 yy. ee) a1 
100 Ibs. or more 
in 100-Ib. kegs or 


drums : .28 .29 31 wa 
50 lbs. or more in 

50-lb. drums or 

cartons ; .30 can aa .34 
25 lbs. or more in 

25-lb drums or 

cartons 4 a BS 34 one 
5 lbs. or more in 

5-lb. containers Je. ..38 > -.41 42 


(c) Export Sales and Sales to Persons in 
Territories and Possessions of the United 
States. 

The following maximum prices are estab- 
lished for export sales of citric acid and for 
sales to persons in the territories or pos- 
sessions of the United States, where the 
shipments originate in the Continental 
United States. exclusive of Alaska: 

(1) Exports and Sales by Producers and 
Primary Jobbers. 

(i) The maximum prices, except for ex- 
port sales to persons in Canada or Mexico, 
are the maximum prices listed in subpara- 
graph (1) (i) of paragraph (a) of this 
Appendix, f.a.s. vessel at the port of ship- 
ment plus 10 per cent of the applicable 
maximum price. 

(ii) The maximum prices for export sales 
to persons in Canada or Mexico are the 
maximum prices listed in subparagraph (1) 
(i) of paragraph (a) of this Appendix, plus 
5 per cent of the applicable maximum price, 
f.o.b. shipping point in case of overland 
shipments, or f.a.s. vessel at the port of 
shipment in case of shipment by vessel. 

(2) Exports and Sales by Resellers. 

(i) The maximum prices, except for ex- 
port sales to persons in Canada or Mexico, 
are the maximum prices listed in subpara- 
graph (1) (i) of paragraph (a) of this 
Appendix, f.a.s. vessel at the port of 
shipment, plus 40 per cent of the applicable 
maximum price. 

(ii) The maximum prices for export sales 
to persons in Canada or Mexico are the 
maximum prices listed in paragraph (b) of 
this Appendix, plus 5 per cent of the 
applicable maximum price, f. 0. b. shipping 
point in case of overland shipments, or 
f.a.s. vessel at the port of shipment in 
case of shipments by vessel. 

(3) Expenses. 

No expenses, commissions, or charges for 
services may be added to the maximum 
prices established in ths paragraph (c), ex- 
cept (a) ocean or overland freight, (b) 
marine and war risk insurance, and (c) 
foreign agents’ commission, unless such 
foreign agents’ commission or any part 
thereof is received by the exporter directly 
or indirectly for his own use. 

(d) Containers. 

No charge for containers may be added 
to the maximum prices established above. 
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M-9-a makes clear that order applies 
only to brass and copper warehouses 
as defined in Order M-9-a and deliveries 
of completed copper products designed 
for ultimate consumer are not included 
in the prohibitions of order. 


Feb. 28, 1942. Conservation Order 
M-9-c amended. 

Corundum 
Feb. 10, 1942. General Preference 


Order M-89 establishes allocations sys- 
tem. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Jan. 21, 1942. Certain Texas and Ari- 
zona cottonseed mills ordered not to 
crush, sell or deliver any SXP Ameri- 
can Egyptian cottonseed pending issu- 
ance of allocation order. 

Jan. 24, 1942. Above mills allowed to 
sell cottonseed to growers of 
such types, or to Commodity Credit 
Corp.; purchasers other than Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. can use seed only for 
such cotton or for growing additional 
seed. 


above 


Diphenylamine 


Jan. 31, 1942. According to General 
Preference Order M-75, diphenylamine 
to go under complete allocation control 


Feb. 1, 1942. 


Ethyl Alcohol 


Jan. 8, 1942. Order M-69 provides that 
all distilleries to manufacture 190 proof 
ethyl alcohol from corn or grain shall, 
starting Jan. 15, use them only in pro- 
duction of that tvpe of alcohol. 

Jan. 24, 1942. Amendment No. 3 to 
General Preference Order M-30. (1) 
Definition of ethyl alcohol changed to 
indicate that alconol for industrial pur- 
poses only is comprehended. Proprie- 
tary solvent is included in definition of 
this term. (2) Restrictions on receipts 
will henceforth be by calendar quarterly 
period, rather than by monthly periods. 
Restrictions on producer’s deliveries, 
previously contained in order, are re- 
scinded. (3) Certain orders, including 
those with an A-l-j or higher rating, 
may be filled without reference to quan- 
tity limitations. Quantities delivered 
under these orders shall be in addition 
to restricted quantities permissible. 
(4) Deliveries to Army and Navy, 
Lend-Lease countries and persons hold- 
ing Internal Revenue permits for the 
acquisition of tax free alcohol are ex- 
empted from quantity and certificate 
requirements. Also exempted from pro- 
visions of the order are monthly deliv- 
eries of 5 cent gallons or less of ethyl 
or isopropyl alcohol, to any one person 
during one month. 

Feb. 3, 1942. Order M-69 suspended 
until Feb. 8, 1942 because of lack of 
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storage space. Arrangements being 
made for continuous deliveries from 
distilleries. 


Fats and Oils 


Jan. 13, 1942. Hide, skins, asbestos 
from South Africa, rapeseed oil, cocoa- 
nut oil, copra, palm oil and tung oil 
added to materials listed in General Im- 
ports Order M-63. 

All imports, with certain exceptions, 
must be made by Government agencies 
and supplies afloat sold to these agen- 
cies. 

Jan. 26, 1942. WPB relaxed General 
Preference Order M-71 by eliminating 
the three months inventory restriction 
and substituting a restriction on pro- 
cessing. 

Feb. 4, 1942. Amendment No. 2 to 
Price Schedule No. 53, effective Feb. 4, 
1942, revises prices. 

Feb. 25, 1942. Price Schedule No. 25, 
issued Aug. 28, 1941, has been revoked. 


Formaldehyde 


Jan. 15, 1942. Price Schedule 21 
amended. Withdraws exemptions for 
formaldehyde to be used in embalming 
fluids from maximum prices provided in 
the schedule. Puts all users on same 
basis regardless of uses to which it is 
put. 
Graphite 


Feb. 17, 1942. Order M-61 limits use 
of Madagascar flake graphite to the 
manufacture of crucibles for the war 
effort. 

Lead 


Jan. 8, 1942. Order M-72 establishes 
full priority control. Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 1 made applicable. Dealers 
and consumers’ required to make 
monthly reports. 

Jan. 10, 1942. Conservation Order M- 
38-c puts sweeping restrictions on use 
of lead. Certain uses are banned and 
other essential uses curtailed. Amend- 
ment to General Imports Order M-63 
adds lead to list of materials that can- 
not be imported except by Metal Re- 
serve Co. 

Jan. 13, 1942. OPA asks lead pigment 
products makers not to exceed prices 
in effect Jan. 2, 1942. 

Jan. 13, 1942. Lead, lead scrap and 
secondary lead prices adjusted to spur 
domestic production. 

Jan. 20, 1942. Producers of metallic 
lead products asked not to exceed prices 
arrived at by adding 65-100ths of a cent 
per lb. of lead content for each product. 
Jan. 28, 1942. Producers of metallic 
lead products given temporary choice 
on maximum prices must either hold to 
prices not higher than those of Jan. 2, 
1942 or to not higher than their maxi- 
mum price on April 1, 1941 plus 
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65-100ths of a cent per lb. of lead con- 
tent. 

Lithopone 
Jan. 29, 1942. OPA issued Price 
Schedule No. 80, effective Feb. 2 setting 
maximum price of $.0425 per lb. for 
normal grade of lithopone. 


Mercury 

Jan. 26, 1942. Conservation Order M- 
78 curtails use of mercury in number of 
civilian manufacturing processes. 

Feb. 4, 1942. Price Schedule No. 93, 
effective Feb. 4, sets maximum prices. 
Prime virgin mercury produced in Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada, and Arizona at $191 per 
76-lb. flask, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Nickel 

Jan. 21, 1942. Conservation Order M- 
6-b issued by Director of Priorities to 
plug loopholes in priority control of 
nickel by which some secondary metal 
and nickel already in fabricators’ in- 
ventories had been escaping into less 
essential uses. 


Nicotine Sulfate 
Feb. 13, 1942. Producers, distributors 
and dealers requested not to sell 40% 
nicotine sulfate for agricultural uses in 
50 lb. drums at prices higher than 80 
cents per lb. delivered to distributors, 
nor in 10 Ib. containers at prices higher 
than 90 cents Ib. so delivered. 


Oxalie Acid 
Jan. 29, 1942. OPA established Price 
Schedule No. 78, effective Feb. 2. Ox- 
alic acid in 100-lb. lots or more set at 
1114 cents per Ib., f.o.b. producer’s ship- 
ping point (with freight equalization 
provisions). 


Polyvinyl Chloride 
Jan. 5, 1942. Amendment No, 1 to 
Preference Rating Order M-10 extends 
order indefinitely. 


Rubber 

Feb. 19, 1942. Limited supplies of 
scrap rubber made available for use in 
less essential civilian articles. 

Amendment No. 4 to M-15-b, effec- 
tive Feb. 19, 1942, removes unvulcanized 
scrap rubber compounds from definition 
of rubber. 


Sodium Nitrate 
Jan. 15, 1942. General Preference 
Order M-62, effective Feb. 1 establishes 
complete allocations system. 


Sulfite Pulp 
Jan. 10, 1942. General Preference 
Order M-52 establishes allocations sys- 
tem. 


Chemical Industries 


Synthetic Resins 
Feb. 4, 1942. Price Schedule No. 95, 
effective immediately, established for 
nylon stockings. 


Tin 
Jan. 13, 1942. Amendment to Order 
M-43 cuts deliveries to small users. 
Jan. 28, 1942. WPB orders 50% cur- 
tailment in tin can production. , 
Feb. 3, 1942. Order M-21-e reduces 
thickness allowed in cans one tenth of 
a lb. per base box. Quota system 
established. 
Feb. 7, 1942. Can manufacturers 
ordered to fill Army and Navy orders 
ahead of all others. 
Feb. 12, 1942. A-l-a rating given to 
speed completion of tin smelter in 
Texas. : 

Conservation Order M-81 drastically 
cuts manufacture, sale, and delivery. 
Feb. 20, 1942. Certain restrictions on 
tinplate and terneplate suspended until 
April 30, 1942. 


Titanium Dioxide 
Jan. 28, 1942. Amendment No. 3 to 
General Preference Order M-44 in- 
creased percentage of titanium dioxide 
which must be set aside by ptoducers 
for direct allocation from 20 to 25%. 


Titanium Pigments 
Jan. 7, 1942. Amendment No. 2 to 
General Preference Order M-44 clarifies 
production and distribution regulations. 


Tung Oil 

Jan. 8, 1942. General Preference Order 
M-57 places tung oil under full priority 
control. All existing supplies and fu- 
ture imports to be purchased by De- 
fense Supplies Corp. Deliveries banned 
except for A-2 order and certain speci- 
fied uses. 

Feb. 17, 1942. General Preference 
Order M-57 extended to April 15, 1942. 


Tungsten 
Feb. 14, 1942. Conservation Order M- 
29-b further conserves tungsten curtail- 
ing use immediately and eventually 
banning certain uses after May 1, 1942. 


Vitamin A 
Feb. 9, 1942. Limitation Order L-40. 


Zine 
Jan. 30, 1942. Price Schedule No. 81, 
effective Jan. 29, 1942 establishes ceil- 
ing for primary slab zinc. 
Feb. 2, 1942. Zinc pool for February 
increased 9% over January setting Feb- 
ruary figure at 40%, based on Novem- 
ber, 1941, production. Zinc oxide pool 
doubled, from 10 to 20%. No zinc dust 
set aside for February. 
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Petroleum* 


Improved process of neutralizing an acid treated oil of the Iubri- 
cating type, derived from a petroleum distillate of high neutraliza- 
tion number, which comprises substantially neutralizing the mineral 
acidity of said oil without neutralizing the organic acidity thereof 
by means of caustic soda solution, treating the partially neutralized 
oil with a rosin soap solution to settle out mineral salts and soaps 
therefrom, and neutralizing the organic acidity of said oil with 
eaustic soda solution. No. 2,269,647. Arthur Catanach and Eric 
Kolthoff to Gulf Oil Corp. 
Solid lubricating composition comprising in combination petroleum 
jelly and candelilla wax as the major wax constituent. No. 2,269,- 
720. Harry Johnson to The Lubri-Zol Corp. 
Method of prospecting for petroleum deposits. No. 2,269,889. Lud- 
wig Blau to Standard Oil Development Co. a corporation of Delaware. 


Method of sealing porous water-containing formations adjacent oil and’ 


gas wells, which comprises injecting into the formations a compound 
of a polyvalent metal the oxides and hydroxides of which are sub- 
stantially insoluble in water, said metal carrying at Jeast one OR 
group the oxygen atom of which is directly attached to the metal 
atom and wherein R is selected from the class consisting of alkyl 
and aryl groups; whereby an insoluble sealing mass is produced in 
the porous formations by reaction of water with said compound. 
No. 2,270,006. Harvey Kennedy to Gulf Research & Development 


0. 
Catalytic treatment in stainless steel apparatus. No. 2,270,026. 
ert P. Russell to Standard Oil Development Corp. 
Hydrocarbon conversion process. No. 2,270,027. Joseph G. 
to Universal Oil Products Co. 
Catalyst for conversion of hydrocarbon oil comprising the product 
formed by first treating a base-exchange zeolite of the alumina- 
silica class with ammonium phosphate and thereafter heating the 
resulting product to liberate ammonia. No. 2,270,044. Stewart 
C. Fulton & Boris Malishev to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Method producing polymers of isobutylene not higher in molecular 
weight than tetraisobutylene which comprises contacting diisobutyl- 
ene with anhydrous ferric chloride at a temperature of about 150 
to 800° F. No. 2,270,052. Erwin M. Hattox to Standard Oil 
Development Co. 
Process for treatment of mineral oils containing objectionable sulfur 
compounds comprising treating said oils with an alkali metal alumi- 
num silicate of the zeolite type at a pressure above about 600° F. said 
temperature and pressure being in the range at which substantially 
no cracking or decomposition of the oil occurs. No. 2,270,058. 
Minor C. K. Jones to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Method for manufacturing pour point depressants for waxy lubricating 
oils. No. 2,270,062. Eugene Lieber to Standard Oil Development 


Rob- 
Alther 


0. 

Process for the conversion of hydrocarbon oils to produce gasoline 
containing a relatively small amount of olefinie hydrocarbons. No 
2,270,071. Edwin H. McGrew to Universal Oil Products Co. 


Process of converting hydrocarbons. No. 2,270,072. Edwin H. 
McGrew to Universal Oil Products Co. 
Hydrocarbon oil conversion process. No. 2,270,086. Jean D. Seguy 


to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Process for manufacture of catalytic material suitable for accelerating 
hydrocarbon conversion reactions. No, 2,270,090. Charles IL. 
Thomas to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Process for producing substantially saturated gasoline of high anti- 
knock value. No. 2,270,091. Charles L. Thomas to Universal Oil 
Products Co. 

Method making a mixture of lead tetra- alkyl compounds containing 
lead mixed-alkyl compounds which comprises producing by means 
of a catalyst an interchange of alkyl radicals between lead tetra- 
alkyl molecules there being at least two different aikyl radicals 
present. No. 2,270,108. George Calingaert and Harold A. Beatty 
to Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 

The process making a mixture of methyl and ethyl lead tetraalkyl 
compounds including the methyl-ethyl lead compounds which com- 
prises reacting ethyl chloride and a methyl halide with 
lead alloy having a sodium content hetween 7 and 18 ver 
weight in the presence of a catalvst. No. 2.270.109. 
Calingaert and Harold A. Beatty to Ethyl Gasoline Corp 

Liquid compounded hydrocarbon oil containing a metal salt of an 
organic acid in an amount sufficient substantially to increase the 
corrosivity of said oil and a corrosion inhibitor comprising an ester 
containing an amino substituent. No. 2,270.113. James O. Clay- 
ton and Bruce B. Farrington to Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 

A solid catalyst material which consists of at least one metal of the 
first transition series of the periodic table having an atomic num- 
ber less than 26 and an activated alumina processing the physical 
structure and surface characteristics of the “activated alumina” of 
commerce, the transition series metal being present in substantial 
but lesser amount than the activated alumina and incorporated in 
the surface of the activated alumina. No. 2.270,165. Herbert P. 
A. Groll, James Burgin to Shell Development Co. 

Lubricant comprising a lubricating oil, a metal salt of a carbdéxylic 
acid in an amount in excess of that which would be soluble in said 
lubricating oil and a phosphatidic material in an amount sufficient 
to render said first mentioned amount of said salt soluble in said oil 
No. 2.270,241. Elmer Adams, Lawrence Brunstrum and Alfred 
Weitkamp to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Tll., a corp. of Indiana. 

Process for sweetening sour hydrocarbon’ distillates which comprises 
treating the distillate with an aqueous hydrogen halide solution, 
separating the distillate from the solution and then treating the 
same with a sweetening agent containing combined copper and a 
combined halogen. No. 2,270,248. Wayne Benedict and Charles 
Dryer to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Process for producing a catalytic compound which comprises reacting 
a hydrocarbon halide with metallic aluminum thereby forming a 
di-hydrocarbon aluminum-mono-halide, and reacting the last-named 
compound with a sufficient quantity of an aluminum tri-halide to 
convert it into a mono-organo-aluminum-di-halide, the halogen of 
said halides being selected from the group consisting of chlorine 


a sodium 
cent. by 
yeorge 


* Cont'd. from Off. Gaz.—Vol. 534, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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bromine and iodine. No. 2,2 
Oil Products Co. 

In method of geochemical prospecting in which samples of soil gas 
obtained from spaced points in an area to be explored and anal- 
yzed for their content of hydrocarbons and derivatives thereof 
which constitute indications of leakage from subterranean petrolif- 
erous deposits, the step of securing the gas samples by treating the 
soil with an acid capable of disintegrating the carbonates therein, 
whereby entrained constituents are evolved in gaseous form. No. 
2,270,299. Leo Horvitz to Esme E. Rosaire. 

In polymerization of an olefinic mixture containing isobutene and 
propene in the presence of solid phosphoric acid catalyst, the method 
of producing high yields of isoheptenes which comprises subjecting 
the olefinic mixture to the action of the solid phosphoric acid 
catalyst at a temperature of the order of 200 to 325° F. and under 
a pressure of about 500 to 600 lbs. per square inch whereby to 
effect mixed polymerization of isobutene and propane as the primary 
reaction in the process. No. 2,270,302. Vladimir Ipatieff and Ray- 
mond Schaad to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Continuous process for the hydrogenation of octenes which comprises 
subjecting the vapors of said octenes in admixture with a molal 
excess of free hydrogen of less than 60% to contact with catalytic 
material comprising approximately 62% nickel, 4% oxygen combined 
in nickel oxide, 6% graphite, and 28% kieselguhr at temperatures 
within the range of 170-215° C. under pressure of from atmospheric 
to 200 Ibs. per square inch and times of contact corresponding to 
liquid space velocities of approximately four per hour. N 
303. Viadimir Ipatieff to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Lubricant consisting essentially of a waxy lubricating oil and not more 
than 5% of tall oil. No. 2,270,319. Eugene Lieber to Standard 
Oil Development Co., a corp. of Delaware. 

Sweetening process which comprises treating sour hydrocarbon dis- 
tillate with plumbite solution to convert mercaptans to lead mer- 
captides, separating unconsumed plumbite solution from the result- 
ant mercaptide-containing distillate, combining with the latter addi- 
tional sour distillate, adding sulfur to the mixture to convert the lead 
mercaptides to lead sulfide, and then washing the mixed distillates 
with water to separate the lead sulfide. No. 2,270,322. Charles 
Lowry, Jr. to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Catalytic hvdrocarbon conversion. No. 2,270,360. Vanderveer Voor: 
hees to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill., a corp. of Indiana. 

Process for desalting oil which comprises agitating a petroleum oil 
containing particles of salt with a saline solution to partly dissolve 
the salt passing the mixture through a body of contact material to 
substantially completely dissolve said solid salt in the saline solu: 
tion and then immediately separating the solution and oil. No. 
2,270,411. Sumner E. Campbell. 

Process of dehydrating oils. No. 2,270,412. 
Gel-Type metal oxide catalyst. No. 2.270.503. 
Everett C. Hughes to The Standard Oil Co.: 
Catalyst and process of making. No. 2.270.504. 
Everett CO. Hughes to The Standard Oil Co. 
Lubricating oil suitable for internal combustion engines 
dissolved from .25% to 5.0% of a sulfonate salt and an 
having anti-oxidant properties in an amount between 
and not less than 1/6 of the content of said salt said sulfonate 
being oil-soluble free of free acid and combining a petroleum sul- 
fonic acid with a polyvalent metal which forms an oxide that is 
not readily converted to other oxides under conditions of crankcase 
lubrication. No. 2,270,577. Roland F. Bergstrom and Earl EB. 
Phillips to Shell Development Co. 

Method producing lubricants comprising oxidizing a highly refined 
ant mixture to react with the saponifiable materials filtering and 
paraffinic type lubricating oil to produce in the oil reaction products 
including petroleum acids ading a calcium compound to the result- 
adding the resultant soap-oil solution to a naphthenic type lubri- 
cating oil to yield between about 0.8% and 3% of total soap in the 
resultant lubricating oil composition. No. 2,270,620. Ulric B. 
Bray to Union Oil Co. of California. 

Extraction process wherein mercaptans of different degrees of ease 
of transference contained in a hydrocarbon oil are extracted with 
an aqueous solution of alkali meal hydroxide and solutizer which 
is substantially immiscible with and chemically inert to said hydro- 
carbon oils. No. 2,270,667. Albert V. Caselli and Alan C. Nixon 
to Shell Development Co. 

Process for production of isobutane from lower molecular weight 
saturated hydrocarbons which comprises continuously passing pro- 
pane vapors along with a hydrogen halide over a supported acid- 
acting metal halide catalyst maintained at a temperature above 
about 100° C. but not substantially in excess of 200° C. and remov- 
ing isobutane from the reaction mixture by reaction witht an ole- 
fine. No. 2,270,669. Martin de Simo and Frank MeMillan to 
Shell Development Co. 

Method of separating high molecular mixtures. No. 2,270,674. 
islaw Pilat and Marian Godlewicz to Shell Development Co. 

Process for converting paraffin hydrocarbons of two or more carbon 
atoms per molecule to gasoline boiling hydrocarbons of controlled 


70,292. Aristid Grosse to Universal 


0. 2,270,- 


Sumner FE. Campbell. 
Robert E. Burke and 
Robert E. Burke and 
containing 
arylamine 


‘ - 
.25% to 2% 


Stan- 


volatility. No. 2,270,700. Frederick E. Frey to Phillips Petrol- 
eum Co. 
Catalytic treatment of petroleum distillates. No. 2,270,715. Edwin 


T. Layng and Louis ©. Rubin to M. W. Kellogg Co. 
Process of converting heavy hydrocarbon oils into gasoline comprising 
vaporizing said oils and subjecting the vapors thereof at a tempera- 
ture between about 700 and 1050° F. to the action of a solid porous 
contact catalyst consisting essentially of silica gel the surface of 
which is coated with a layer of thoria cooling the vapors and recov- 
ering gasoline from the products. No. 2,270,812. Ralph M. Mel- 
aven and Rodney V. Shankland to Standard Oil Co. 
Process for the solvent extraction of liquid mixtures. No. 2,270,827. 
Sijbren Tijmstra to Shell Development Co. 

Process separating suspended impurities from a spent emulsion-type 
petroleum naphtha cleaning fluid consisting of petroleum naphtha 
and an alkaline solution aistributed one within the other by an 
emulsifying agent such as soap which comprises passing isopropan- 
ol vapor into the heated impure petroleum naphtha cleaning fluid 
causing separation of a supernatant layer of petroleum naphtha and 
subjacent layers of solution impurities and isopropanol. No. 2,270,- 
837. Colin C. Jones to Chemical Reclaiming Sales Co., Ine 
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Catalytic conversion of hydrocarbons. No. 2,270,887. Glen Ii. Morey 
and Frederick E. Frey to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Process for increasing the hydrocarbon content of hydrocarbon prod- 
ucts which consists in preparing an aqueous colloidal mixture of a 
hydrocarbon base material, simultaneously injecting said mixture 
and a hydrogen carrier at a pressure range between 12,000 and 
14,000 pounds per square inch, into a chamber within which a tem- 
perature of approximately 1,000° F. is maintained and causing the 
said base material and hydrogen carrier to be brought into direct 
impingement at a common focal point in the said heated chamber, 
circulating the mixture formed in said chamber at a predetermined 
speed by and in contact with a catalyst, and subsequently cooling and 
condensing the gaseous products resulting from the catalytic reac- 
tion. No. 2,271,017. Rene Leprestre, Margaret C. Leprestre, H. 
Douglas Hadden, Ralph C. Tobin and Joseph Dannenberg executors 
of estate of said Leprestre, deceased, to Applied Chemicals, Inc. 

In process for isomerization of a saturated aliphatic hydrocarbon con- 
taining more than 3 and less than 6 carbon atoms with an aluminum 
halide catalyst, the step of executing the isomerization reaction 
under between 0.08 and 33 atmospheres pressure of said hydrogen 
being sufficient to substantially repress undesirable side reactions, 
but insufficient to substantially repress the isomerization reaction. 
No. 2,271,043. Adrianus J. van Peski to Shell Development Co. 

Process for converting higher boiling hydrocarbon oil into lower boil- 
ing hydrocarbons. No. 2,271,095. Joseph K. Roberts to Standard 
Oil Co. 

Process for converting lower boiling hydrocarbons into lower boiling 
hydrocarbons. No. 2,271,096. Robert F. Ruthruff and Charles F. 
Feuchter to Standard Oil Company, (a corp. of Ind.) 

Process for converting higher boiling hydrocarbons into lower boiling 
hydrocarbons. No. 2,271,097. Robert F. Ruthruff and Joseph K. 
Roberts to Standard Oil Co. 

Method of controlling concentration of dispersed solid material in a 
vertical, upflow fluid-solid contacting system which comprises auto- 
matically varying the pressure in the contacting zone in response to 
variations in pressure differential between the top and bottom of 
said contacting zone. No. 2,271,148. Sam B. Becker and Everett 
A. Johnson to Standard Oil Co. (a corp. of Ind.) 

Process for increasing the concentration of free hydrogen in a gas 
comprising substantial quantities of free hydrogen and hydrocarbons 
of one to three carbon atoms which comprises expositing said gas 
to the action of water under superatmospheric pressure and at a 
low temperature above the freezing point of water under conditions 
such that solid hydrates of the hydrocarbons may form and then 
separating the remaining gas from the solid hydrates. No. 2,271,- 
214. Albert B. Welty, Jr. to Standard Oil Development Co. 

In process of catalytic conversion of gaseous mixtures containing car- 
bon monoxide and hydrogen into hydrocarbons with catalysts 
adapted to form benzine oil and paraffin under atmospheric pressure 
said catalysts being arranged in a contact chamber adapted to main- 
tain a desired reaction temperature therein, the steps comprising 
maintaining a temperature in said contact chamber above 150° C. 
but below the temperature required for the exclusive formation of 
methane with said catalysts maintaining a velocity of the gas flow 
in contact with said catalysts above one normal litre per hour per 
gram of hydrogenating metal in said catalysts and adjusting the pres- 
sure of the gas to a pressure above atmospheric and sufficient that 
the time the gases remain in contact with said catalysts is more than 
45 seconds. No. 2,271,259. Wilhelm Herbert to American Lurgi 
Corp. 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,271,298. Lyman OC. Huff t6 
Universal Oil Products Co. 

Manufacture of catalysts. No. 2,271,299. Fladimir Ipatieff and 
Herman Pines to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Process for converting hydrocarbon distillate heavier than gasoline 
into substantial yields of gasoline. No. 2,271,317. Charles L. 
Thomas and Jacob E. Ahlberg to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Process converting hydrocarbon distillates heavier than gasoline into 
substantial yields of gasoline. No, 2,271,318. Charles L. Thomas 
and Jacob E. Ahlberg to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Process converting hydrocarbon distillates heavier than gasoline into 
substantial vields of gasoline. No. 2,271,319. Charles L. Thomas 
and Jacob E. Ahlberg to Universal Oil Products Co. 


Plastics, Resins* 


Process making linear polymers which comprises heating to reaction 
temperature a polyamide-forming composition comprising essentially 
reacting material in which each molecule has two and only two re- 
active groups, said groups being amide-forming groups each of 
which is complementary to one of the amide-forming groups in 
other molecules, said groups being selected from the class consist- 
ing of carboxylic, isocyanate, and isothiocyanate groups. No. 2,268,- 
586. Lucius Gilman to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Polyvinyl acetal resin. No. 2,269,166. Martti Salo to Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

Method of preparing an oil-soluble resinous composition by refluxing 
para-hydroxy amyl benzoate and formalin containing 37.1% formal- 
dehyde in a ratio of the order of, by weight 21.5 parts of the 
former to 9.1 parts of the latter in the presence of small amount of 
oxalic acid and dehydrating the resulting mass. No. 2,269,186. 
Gaetano F. D’Alelio to General Electric Co. 

Polyvinyl acetal resin in which the acetal linkages are formed in 
part from benzaldehyde acetal groups and in part from aliphatic 
aldehyde acetal groups said resin having a hydroxyl group content 
equivalent to not more than about 15% by weight of polyvinyl alco- 
hol and an acetate group content equivalent to not more than about 
10% by weight of polyvinyl acetate. No. 2,269,216. James G. 
MeNally and Russel H. Van Dyke to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Polyvinyl acetal resin in which the acetal linkages are formed from a 
plurality of different aliphatic aldehyde acetal groups having not 
more than four carbon atoms said resin having a hydroxyl group 
content equivalent to not more than about 15% by weight of poly- 
vinyl alcohol and an ester group content equivalent to not more 
than about 10% by weight of polyvinyl ester. No. 2,269,217. James 
G. MeNally and Russel H. Van Dyke to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Composition of matter comprising a moldable material having a resin 
base and a filler consisting of carbon black having an oil absorptive 
index of the order of 65. No. 2,269,267. James H. Hunter to 
Radio Corp. of America. 


* Cont'd. from Off. Gaz.—Vol. 534, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


Method of molding casein products which comprises intermixing casein 
in substantially dry status with ammonium acetate in substantially 
dry status in the proportion ranging from five per cent. (5%) to fifty 
per cent. (50%) by weight of ammonium acetate, subjecting such 
intermixture to elevated temperature to effect interaction of the 
ingredients, permitting the escape of ammonia and other gases, and 
molding the resulting heated plastic mass while permitting escape 
of ammonia and other gases. No. 2,269,464. Christopher Luckhaupt. 

Process compounding a plastic material consisting of pulverizing oats, 
mixing the pulverized oats in water in the proportion of one pound 
of oats to twenty pounds of water, heating the mixture of oats and 
water to 212° F. until the mixture assumes a jelly-like consistency, 
adding approximately one-sixteenth ounce sassafras oil as a mold 
retardent, and adding not more than four pounds of fibrous mate- 
rial to bring the product to the desired consistency for application. 
No. 2,269,509. Michael Batelja. 

Article of manufacture formed from colored plastic material having 
a curved surface, a portion of said surface being formed with closely 
spaced groups of curved lines arranged to produce a visible color 
spectrum effect which varies at different angles of vision and is 
influenced by the superimposed color of the plastic base. No. 
2,269,521. William Darrah. 

A resinous co-polymer of styrene with a nu-clear alkylated styrene, 
which co-polymer contains, in chemically combined form, an appre- 
ciable proportion of each of said compounds. No. 2,269,810. Rob- 
ert Dreisbach and Sylvia Stoesser to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Method of die casting thermoplastics. No. 2,269,953. Louis Morin 
and Davis Marinsky. 

Composition comprising polyvinyl halide and a methyl chlor stearate 
having at least 3 chlorine atoms in the molecule. No. 2,269,990. 
Moyer Safford to General Electric Co. 

N-sulphonylalkylenimine polymers. No. 2,269,997. Gerard Berchet 
to BK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Aqueous dispersion of the resin obtained by the interpolymerization of 
from 40% to 95% 2-ethyl hexyl methacrylate and from 60% to 5% 
methyl methacrylate. No. 2,270,024. Archibald Renfrew and W. 
E. Frew to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Vinyl aromatic resins, method of purifying. No. 2,270,184. Robert 
R. Dreisbach to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Sheet of polyvinyl alcohol having birefringence greater than .03 and 
having its molecules oriented to substantial parallelism. No. 2,270.- 
323. Edwin Land and Cutler West to Polaroid Corp. 

In process preparing artificial resinous products from poly-carboxylic 
acids and polyhydrie alcohols which involves melting about 136 
parts of pentaerythritol and about 290 parts of adipic acid to form a 
reaction mixture holding said reaction mixture at about 140° C. 
for about 0.5 hour until the evolution of water vapor is practically 
finished, whereby a first stage condensation product is obtained, the 
improvement which comprises heating said first stage condensation 
product at about 1300° C. in a vacuum for abuot 1% hours to obtain 
a tempered heat treated condensation product, and then subjecting 
said tempered heat treated condensation product to a temperature 
of about 120° C. for about 0.5 hour at atmospheric pressure to ob- 
tain a hardened ripened condensation product. No. 2,270,889. 
Kurt Nagel and Franz Koenig to Chemical Marketing Co., Inc. 

Plastic materials, apparatus and method for molding. No. 2,271,063. 
Peter De Mattia. 

Process for improving articles cut or stamped from sheets of organic 
film-forming plastic masses which comprises rolling said articles into 
a roll, the edges of which comprise the cut edges of said articles, 
subjecting said roll to a vacuum and applying a swelling agent 
or solvent thereto sufficient to cause swelling of the cut edges only. 
No. 2,271,192. Gerhard Hinz to Sherka Chemical Co. 

Composition comprising polyvinyl alcohol and beta-hydroxy-ethyl am- 
monium chloride. No. 2,271,468. William W. Watkins to EB. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Rubber* 


Gassing rubber by a combination of external and internal gases. No. 
rag arg Dudley Roberts and Lester Cooper to Rubatex Prod- 
ucts, Inc, 

Composition of unvulcanized crepe rubber. No. 2,269,377. Morris 
Omansky to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Rubber having incorporated therein a small proportion of a combina- 
tion of primary and secondary accelerators in which the primary 
accelerator is a member of the group consisting of 2-mercapto- 
thiazoline and carbon substituted 2-mercapto-thiazolines in which 
the substituents are selected from alkyl and hydroxyalkyl groups, 
and the secondary accelerator is a member of the group consisting 
of aldehyde-amines and aryl guanidines, there being from about 1 
to about 50 parts of the primary accelerator to each part of the 
secondary accelerator in the combination. No. 2,269,472. Arthur 
Neal and Bernard Sturgis to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Method preventing adhesion of tacky unvulcanized rubber at ordinary 
temperature which comprises applying to the surface of the rubber 
a solution of a resin of the class consisting of coumarone and indene 
polymers and mixtures thereof, and evaporating the solvent to 
deposit on the rubber a continuous film consisting solely of the 
said resin. No. 2,269,660. George Griffin to The B. F. Goodrich Co 

Method obtaining highly purified cyclorubber which comprises sub- 
jecting rubber to heat in a bath of a phenol in the presence of a 
cyclizing agent for a time and temperature such that a composi- 
tion is obtained comprising phenol and a cyclorubber, admixing said 
composition of cyclorubber and phenol with a solvent for the phenol 
which is substantially a non-solvent for the cyclorubber, kneading 
the mixture so obtained at a temperature such that said cyclorubber 
is a plastic coherent mass whereby entrapped phenol is released and 
dissolves in the solvent, and removing the phenol-containing solvent 
a the mixture. No. 2,270,930. Hugh J. Cameron to Marbon 

orp. 

Process of stabilizing synthetic rubber-like materials. No. 2,270,959. 
Hans Murke and Wilhelm Becker to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktien- 
gesellschaft. 

Process of vulcanizing rubber which comprises heating rubber and sul- 
fur in the presence of an amino methylene imide of an organic di- 
carboxylic acid containing at least four carbon atoms, the said amino 
substituent being the residue remaining after the removal of one 
hydrogen atom from a member of a group consisting of guanidines, 
ammonia and mono and disubstituted ammonias wherein the sub- 
stituents are selected from a group consisting of alkyl, aryl, aral- 
kyl and alicyclic radicals. No. 2,271,122. Marion W. Harman to 
Monsanto Chem. Co. 
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Method vulcanizing a rubber in the presence of N, N’-polythioamine 
and an accelerator. No. 2,271,123. Paul C. Jones to The B. F 
Goodrich Co. : 

Rubber impregnated and coated web. No. 2,271,458. Ernest Lionne. 

Method for making closed-cell cellular hard rubber and product of the 
method. No. 2,271,498. Robert L. Overstreet to Salta Corp. 


Textiles* 


In process of laminating a plurality of fabric piles by means of an 
intermediate film of an interpolyamide the improvement which com- 
prises introducing 4 to 15% water into the interpolyamide film and 
thereafter applying heat and pressure said interpolyamide being one 
which yields upon hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid a diamine hy- 
drochloride and a dibasic carboxylic acid. No. 2,269,125. Charles 
DP goa and Cornelius F. Turner to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 

fa) 


A sulfuric acid fulled felt comprising a mixture of animal fibers and 
cold drawn fibers of a synthetic linear polyamide said felt impreg 
nated with synthetic latex. No. 2,270,223. Paul Schlack to EB. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process of rendering textile materials water repellent. 
Wolfgang Linnhoff to North American Rayon Corp. 

Method of dyeing yarns and other shapes comprising vinyl polymers 
comprising the step of treating the yarn or shape with a dye bath 
containing a suspension dyestuff in the presence of 8-hydroxyquin- 
oline. No. 2,270,706. Karl Heymann to American Viscose Corp. 

Process for improving the wash-fastness of water-dispersible, hydroxyl- 
containing size on textile material which comprises treating the tex- 
tile material with said size and with a chloral addition product 
having an organic group containing at least two carbon atoms, and 
subsequently heating said treated materials to effect reaction be- 
tween the size and the chloral addition product. No. 2,270,841. 
Louis H. Bock and Alva L. Houk to Rohm & Haas Co. 

Process of imparting hydrophobic properties to fibrous materials. 
No. 2,270,893. Ludwig Orthner and Cerhard Balle and Georg Dit- 
tus to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. 

Process for producing a smoothly-lying and closely woven elastic fabric 
from stretched and unvulcanized rubber thread containing a soluble 
extensibility-reducing agent to prevent retraction of the thread, 
which comprises treating said fabric with a solvent for said agent 
in the presence of heat to remove the agent and vulcanize the 
thread, while limiting retraction of said fabric. No. 2,271,101. 
Thomas Shepherd to The Clark Thread Co. 

Method of preparing a fabric in a relatively extensible form which 
comprises the steps of forming a thread from an aqueous disper- 
sion of rubber containing a quantity of removable lyophilic colloid 
sufficient to reduce the extensibility of the thread, coagulating the 
thread applying a coating of removable hydrophilic colloid to the 
thread, hardening the coating, forming a fabric from the thread and 
subsequently and simultaneously removing the coating and the lyo- 
philic colloid and dyeing the thread by treating the same with a 
mixture containing a dye and a solvent for the lyophilic colloid and 
the coating. No. 2,271,102. Thomas L. Shepherd to The Clark 
Thread Co. 

Process for production of an identification marker, which comprises 
treating a fabric containing organic derivatives of cellulose yarns 
having a denier of at least 300 with a solution of a plasticizer in a 
volatile solvent therefor and drying the fabric at a temperature of 
substantially 70 to 80° C. in the absence of pressure. No. 2,271,198. 
Arthur Lyem to Celanese Corp. of America. 

Method producing spinnable textile fibers from corn straw which 
method comprises the steps of boiling the straw with 105% soda 
solution, washing and squeezing the material to remove the leafy 
parts, then boiling for a short time with a 1-3% urea solution leaving 
the material in said urea solution for about 3 to 4 hours adding to 
the urea solution a solution of 1-3% hours thereby evolving free 
ammonia and washing drying and disintegrating so as to form fibers. 
No. 2,271,218. Friedrich Baudisch. 


No. 2,270,658. 





Following patents are from Vol. 235, No. 1 


Cellulose 


Coated cellulosic sheet material. No. 


2,271,724. 
to Hercules Powder Co. 


Waldorf S. Traylor 


Ceramics, Refractories 


Process for making porous material. 
to United States Gypsum Co. 

Heat conducting refractory comprising ferrosilicon 70 to 20% by 
weight chromic oxide 50 to 10% by weight, and silicon carbide 70 
to 15% by weight bonded by 5 to 60% by weight of fused silli- 
manite. No. 2,272,038. John D. Morgan to Cities Service Oil Co. 

Composition comprising sillimanite silicon and a fused refractory from 
the group consisting of alumina, zirconia and chromium oxide, said 
materials being bonded together by the reaction products resulting 
from the action thereon of 1%-10% by weight of phosphoric acid 
and .5%-5% by weight of chromic acid. No. 2,272,039. John D 
Morgan to Cities Service Oil Co. 


No. 2,271,845. Joseph Parsons 


Chemical Specialty 


Method making adhesive composition having alkaline pH of 10 or less 
from a vegetable protein freed from substantial proportion of non- 
proteinogenous matter normally associated therewith. No. 2,271,- 
620. John C, Brier and Gerard W. Mulder to Welsh & Green, Inc. 

Dry cleaning composition and method. No. 2,271,635. Lawrence H. 
Flett to Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Non-caustic germicide mixture for solution in H,O comprising FeCle 
and FeCl, in the ratio of one gram molecular weight of FeCl, to 
each two grams molecular weight of FeCls. No. 2,271,638. Howard 
L. Guest to L. A. Gunther. 

Meringue composition containing small amount of added lactic acid. 
No. 2,271,654. Verne D. Littlefield to Armour & Co. 
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Bread containing rope and mold inhibiting quantities of a non-toxic, 
soluble acetate salt containing combined but indissociated acetic 
acid. No. 2,271,756. Hans F. Bauer and Elmer F. Glabe to Stein, 
Hall Mfg. Co. 

Insect repellent containing as its essential active ingredient di-morpho- 
line thiuran disulfide. No. 2,272,044. Roscoe H. Carter to Henry 
A. Wallace. 

Insecticide containing as its essential active ingredient 1, 4-dipheny]l 


semicarbazide.-. No. 2;272,047. Andrew F. Freeman to Henry A 
Wallace. 


Lacquer emulsion. 
Powder Co. 


No. 


2,272,152. Malcolm C. Moore to Hercules 


Coal Tar Chemicals 


2-keto-1, 2, 3, 4-tetrahydronaphthalenes which in the 1-position are 
linked to a carbon atom of an organic radical selected from the 
group consisting of the alkyl-, aminoalkyl- and aliphatically bound 
phenyl-radicals. No. 2,271,674. Hans Andersag and Walter Salzer 
to Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 

Process producing high-molecular oxygen-containing compounds which 
comprises causing alkali metals to act at a temperature between 
80° and 250°C. on a mixture of ketones formed by ketonizing a 
mixture of higher molecular fatty acids obtained by the oxidation 
of high-molecular aliphatic hydrocarbons and decomposing the 
alkali metal compounds obtained with water. No. 2,271,708. Max 
Neber to Teneral Aniline & Film Co. 

Chrysene derivatives and process of making same. No. 2,272,011. 
Walter Kern and Richard Tobler to Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle. 

Muclear ketones of cyclopentanopolyhydrophenanthrene 
process of making same. No. 2,272,131. 
Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 

Process purifying 3-picoline that is contaminated by the co-presence 
of at least one of the bases 4-picoline and 2, 6-lutidine, which 
consists in heating the contaminated 3-picoline with sulfur, and 
separating the unreacted 3-picoline from reaction products. No 
2,272,159. Francis E. Cislak and William R. Wheeler, to Reilly 
Tar & Chemical Corp. 


series and 
Leopold Ruzicka to Ciba 


Coatings 


Coating composition possessing decreased gelling tendencies, com 
prising a tough and strong artificial resin resulting from the con- 
joint polymerization of a vinyl halide with a vinyl ester of a lower 
aliphatic acid, said resin being dissolved in sufficient quantity of a 
volatile solvent to decrease the gelling tendency of resulting com- 
position, comprising a nitroparaffin and a liquid coal tar hydro- 
carbon to make a readily flowable composition adapted to produce 
resistant adhesive and stable protective or ornamental surface 
— No. 2,271,581. Charles Bogin to Commercial Solvents 

orp. 

In process enamel-coating ferrous metals the new step of applying to 
sheet a bond-coat containing acid solution of antimony trichloride 
and arsenic trichloride, and stannous chloride. No. 2,271,706. 
William C. Morris to Poor & Co. 

Coating composition comprising an aqueous emulsion of a mixed resin 
composed of from 70 to 98% by weight of a water insoluble dry- 
ing oil modified alkyd resin of acid number below 15 and from 2 
to 30% by weight of a rosin-maleic acid resin of acid number below 


=. No. 2,272,057. Harold ©. Cheetham to The Resinous Products 
0. 


Dyes, Stains 


Methine dyestuffs. No. 2,272,163. John D. Kendall to Ilford, 


Ltd. 


Equipment—Apparatus 


Apparatus for purification of gases by removal of suspended particles 
contained therein. No. 2,271,642. Hans Holzwarth to Holzwarth 
Gas Turbine Co. 

Liquid homogenizing device. No. 2,271,982. 


Arnold van Kreveld to 
Coop. Condensfabriek ‘‘Friesland.”’ 


Explosives 
In fractionating starch nitrate, the method which comprises dissolving 
starch nitrate in part in a solvent mixture consisting largely of 


hydrocarbon diluent and substantially anhydrous methanol and 
separating the resulting solution from the undissolved material at 
a temperature of approximately 50°C. No. 2,271,877. Walter 
Snelling and George Rees to Trojan Powder Co. 


Fine Chemicals 


Photographic silver halide emulsion sensitized with cationic surface 
active ammonium salt. No. 2,271,623. Burt H. Carroll to East 
man Kodak Co. 

A growth promoting substance having the structure represented by the 
formula: 


CH,0OH 


CH.OH—CO—CHOHCO—NH—CH.CH,COOH 
| 
CH, 


No. 2,271,872. Herschel Mitchell to Research Corp. 


In method treating a photograph having an emulsion layer carrying a 
photographic image and a supporting layer of transparent cellulosic 
material, the improvement for coloring said photograph by staining 
said supporting layer without staining said emulsion layer which 
comprises applying to the surface of said supporting layer a solution 
of dye of desired color in a solvent comprising an aqueous solution 
of acetic acid and a sulfonation product wetting agent. No. 2,272,- 
117. Carl A. Hasslacher and Henry W. Rimbach to Technico, Inc. 
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Process for manufacture of hexahydropseudoionone which comprises 
hydrogenating pseudoionone in presence of a noble metal hydro- 
genation catalyst at temperature of at least 50°C. and at a pressure 
substantially above atmospheric. No. 2,272,122. John Lee. 


Industrial Chemicals 


Treatment of waste pickling liquors. No. 2,271,524. Leroy F. 
Marek to Arthur D. Little, Inc. 

In method for concentration of stick water by evaporation, where 
evaporation is effected by contact of stick water with heated sur- 
faces, the step of contacting the heated surfaces with a liquid 
material containing fish proteins and alum whereby = scale 
formation is inhibited or removed. No. 2,271,605. Henry L. 
Pollard to Western Condensing Co. 

Process which comprises reacting higher fatty acid glyceride with a 
saturated aliphatic monohydric alcohol having less than 5 carbon 
atoms in the presence of a small amount of an alkali metal hydrox- 
ide under substantially anhydrous conditions, said hydroxide being 
added in an amount of 0.1% to 0.5% by weight based upon the 
glyceride and amount of alcohol employed being not more than 
1.75 equivalents of the glyceride. No. 2,271,619. George B. Brad- 
shaw and Walter C. Meuly to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

In manufacture of purified wool grease from a crude wool grease con- 
taminated with insoluble impurities and suint, the process com- 
prising mixing with said crude wool grease an aqueous solution of 
an abietic acid salt, and separating resulting aqueous phase and 
associated insoluble impurities from the wool grease. No. 2,271,- 
621. Charles R. Brown to The Sharples Corp. 

Method for fractionating fluid mixture in a fractionating column. 
al 2,271,671. Joseph P. Wible to: The United Gas Improvement 

Oo, 

In process of production of dichlorinated aliphatic ketones from mono- 
chlorinated aliphatic ketones, the step which comprises chlorinating 
a solution of monochlorinated aliphatic ketone in the presence of 
a chlorination catalyst at approximately the boiling point of the 
monochlorinated aliphatic ketone-containing solution. No. 2,271,- 
705. Glen H. Morey to Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Wetting agent. No. 2.271,707. Ferdinand Munz and Otto Trosken 
to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Method making sodium phosphate from phosphoric acid obtained 
by digestion of phosphate rock with sulfuric acid in which phos- 
phorie acid is neutralized at least to disodium phosphate state by 
means of sodium bases. No, 2,271,712. George A. Pierce to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Method improving the taste and flavor of a low grade liquor, com- 
prising placing a charge of activated carbon, previously impreg- 
nated with the desirable flavor and taste giving esters, in the liquor 
to be improved, and causing the dissipation of said esters into 
the treated liquor due to their displacement by impurities absorbed 
a” the carbon from the treated liquor. No. 2,271,797. Worth 
TOSS, 

Method of treating mercaptothiazoles with ammonia derivatives. No. 
2,271,834. Edward Carr to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Process recovering hydrogen halide from a gas mixture containing 
the same and organic vapors produced in the reaction of a halo- 
genated organic compound with an organic compound. No. 2,271,- 
866. Thomas Liston to Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Dibutyl ethers of the polyethylene glycols having from four to six 
ethylene glycol units in the molecule. No. 2,271,873. Granville 
Perkins and Thomas Carruthers and Jared Clark to Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

In purification of used hydrocarbon oils, the process comprising mix- 
ing the oil to be purified with an aqueous alkaline reagent and 
thereby effecting the dispersion of the alkaline reagent in the oil, 
thereafter subjecting the mixture to an evaporating operation to 
concentrate the reagent by removing a substantially large part of 
the water contained therein, and finally separating said alkaline 
reagent and impurities from the oil by subsidence. No. 2,271,882. 
Charles Ambler, Jr., to The Sharples Corp. 

Process for the polymerization of gaseous olefins to liquid hydro- 
earbons. No. 2,271,942. Emil Keunecke and Herbert Grasshof to 
William E,. Currie. 

Composition of matter comprising an abietic acid substance selected 
from the group consisting of abietie acid and abietic acid esters 
characterized by a hydrogen content higher than the ordinary sub- 
stance but less than complete saturation with hydrogen; and the 
presence of combined sulfur chloride. No. 2,271,947. Arnold 
gd and John Zimmer to Standard Oil Development Co., a corp. 
of Del. 

Process preparing alkyl aluminum halides higher than the methyl 
derivatives comprising contacting a fluid containing an olefine and 
hydrogen with an aluminum halide in intimate association with a 
material selected from the group consisting of metallic aluminum 
and activated metallic aluminum. No. 2,271,956. Robert Ruthruff. 

Nitrogenous condensation products. No. 2,272,012. Walter Kern and 
Richard Tobler to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. 

Coating undesirably pure monocalcium phosphate for heat treatment. 
No. 2,272,014. William Knox, Jr., to Victor Chemical Wks. 

Cyclic — No. 2,272,153. Clarence L. Moyle to The Dow Chem- 
ical Co. 


Metals, Alloys 


In process for manufacture of metallic magnesium from dolomitic 
materials containing calcium and magnesium, the steps of calcining 
material, slaking calcined material, effecting separation between 
calcium and magnesium contents to yield calcium and magnesium 
oxides, utilizing the calcium oxide for manufacture of calcium car 
bide subjecting the magnesium oxide to thermal reduction with 
calcium carbide to yield metallic magnesium and residue containing 
calcium oxide, and returning said residue to process. No. 2,271.- 
626. Neil R. Collins and Gunter H. Gloss to Marine Magnesium 
Products Corp. 

Copper-base alloy comprising about 8.5% aluminum, about 0.75% 
Silicon, about 1% lead, about 1% manganese, and the balance sub- 
stantially all copper. No. 2,271,969. Charles Davis and Elmer 
Munson to The American Brass Co. 

In process involving treatment of an aqueous indium-bearing solution 
to precipitate indium therefrom, the step which comprises treating 
the solution with metallic aluminum in such manner as to cause 





a substantially spongy precipitate of metallic indium to be formed. 
No. 2,271,970. Homer Doran, Meryl Jackson and Alfred Alf to 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

Electric contact element consisting of .05 to 4% beryllium by weight 
and the balance silver. No. 2,272,063. Franz R. Hensel and Ken- 
neth L. Emmert to P. R. Mallory & Co. 


Paper, Pulp 


Paper-Sizing medium and process for production. No. 2,271,691. 
Harald Grasshof and Ernst Schlumberger. 


Petroleum 


Conversion of hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,271,610. Charles H. Angell to 
Universal Oil Products Co. 

Conversion of hydrocarbon. No. 2,271,617. Wayne L. Benedict to 
Universal Oil Products Co. 

Process for production of gasoline from hydrocarbon oils heavier than 
gasoline which comprises contacting oil at cracking temperature 
with a calcined mixture being substantially completely free of alkali 
metal ions. No. 2,271,618. Herman S. Bloch & Edward C. Lee to 
Universal Oil Products Co. 

Preparation of hydrocarbon polymers and products thereof. No. 2,271,- 
636. Per K. Frolich to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Catalytic cracking of hydrocarbons. No. 2,271,645. Elmer R. Kan- 
hofer to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Control of contact catalytic reactions. No. 2,271,646. Louis S. 
Kassel to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Process removing alkyl sulfides from sweet hydrocarbon fluids which 
comprises contacting said hydrocarbon fluids in a substantially de- 
hydrated condition with a reagent containing a substantial propor- 
tion of substantially anhydrous cupric chloride. No. 2,271,665, 
Walter A. Schulze and Lloyd C. Morris to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Catalytic cracking of hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,271,670. Charles L. 
Thomas to Universal Oil Products Co. 

In art of extracting naphthenic compounds from lubricating oil stocks, 
the method which comprises mixing lubricating oil stock with a 
solvent comprising 2-pentanone, 4-hydroxy, 4-methyl, and di-ethylene 
glycol, dissolving naphthenic components of said stock in said sol- 
vent separating the resultant solution from more paraffinic compon- 
ents of said lubricating oil stock, and separating the solvent from 
said solution. No. 2,271,683. Eddie M. Dons and Oswald G. 
Mauro, to Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 

Process separating 2-pentanone, 4-hydroxy, 4-methyl from water which 
comprises mixing the water and 2-pentanone, 4-hydroxy, 4-methy] 
with methylene dichloride, separating the resultant solution from 
the water, and distilling the methylene dichloride from the 2-penta 
one, 4-hydroxy, 4-methyl. No. 2,271,684. Eddie M. Dons and 
Oswald G. Mauro to Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 

Improved well drilling fluid having low gas-cutting tendencies com- 
prising an aqueous suspension of heavy solids to whick has been 
added a modicum of fatty acid of class consisting of coconut oil 
fatty acid, capryllic acid and castor oil acid. No. 2,271,695. 
Philip H. Jones to Union Oil Co. of California. 

Improved well drilling fluid having low gas-cutting tendencies com- 
prising an aqueous suspension of heavy solids to which has been 
added a modicum of an ester of fatty acid of class consisting of 
glycol-oleate, butyl-stearate, and  glycerol-monoricinoleate. No. 
2,271,696. Philip H. Jones to Union Oil Co. of California. 

Regenerative catalyst comprising coprecipitated mixture of oxides of 
chromium and aluminum in a molecular ration of from 90:10 to 
60:40 respectively and an alkali metal compound in amount cor- 
responding to from 2 to 30 atoms of alkali metal per each 100 
molecules of said mixed oxides. No. 2,271,751. Gerardus H. Vis- 
ser and Willem F. Engel to Shell Development Co. 

Process for treating hydrocarbons. No. 2,271,761. Clarence D. Cout- 
ler and Edwin R. Cox to Southwestern Engineering Co. 

Treatment of hydrocarbons. No. 2,271,860. Arthur Goldsby to The 
Texas Co. 

High boiling petroleum product stabilized against formation of acidic 
and sludge products of oxidation by the addition thereto of a small 
amount, sufficient only to inhibit oxidation, of the oil soluble conden- 
sation reaction product formed by reacting a tri nitrated member of 
the group consisting of benzene, toluene, cresol, resorcinol, anisole, 
with a member of the group consisting of naphthylamine and sub- 
stituted naphthylamines. No. 2,271,940. William James and 
Everett Fuller to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Lubricating oil of hydrocarbon type containing metal compound of an 
organic compound containing an unsaturated aliphatic radicle in 
which the metal is joined directly to carbon. No. 2,272,133. Sol 
Shappirio. 

Liquid hydrocarbon motor fuel containing a minor proportion of a 
metallo organo diazo compound. No. 2,272,134. Sol Shappirio. 


Resins, Plastics 


Polyvinyl acetal resin containing a hydroxyl group content equivalent 
to not more than about 15% by weight of polyvinyl acetate and 
an acetate group content equivalent to not more than about 5% 
by weight of polyvinyl acetate, about 60 mole per cent of the acetal 
groups in the resin being acetaldehyde acetal groups and the re- 
mainder of the acetal groups being isobutyraldehyde acetal groups. 
No. 2,271,668. Donald R. Swan to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Process solubilizing an insoluble heat-gelled drying oil-resin composi- 
tion, which comprises subjecting said gel to mastication treatment, 
whereby it is rendered soluble in varnish thinners. No. 2,271,804. 
Frank Root to Ellis-Foster Co. 

Phenol formaldehyde condensation products. No. 2,272,154. Rein- 
hart Muller to Bakelite Corp. 

Preparation of phenolic condensation products. No. 2,272,1 
hart Muller to Bakelite Corp. 


Textiles 


Process of printing cellulosic textile materials in resist styles to pro- 
duce patterns on a colored ground. No. 2,272,810. Denys Milburn 
to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
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Abstracts of Foreign Patents 
Collected from Original Sources and Edited 


Those making use of this summary should keep in 
mind the following facts: 

Belgian and Canadian patents are not printed. 
Photostats of the former and certified typewritten 
copies of the latter may be obtained from the respective 
Patent Offices. . 

English Complete Specifications Accepted and French 
patents are printed, and copies may be obtained from 
the respective Patent Offices. 


In spite of present conditions, copies of all patents 
reported are obtainable, and will be supplied at reason- 
able cost. 

This digest presents the latest available data, but 
reflects the usual delays in transportation and printing. 
We expect to begin reporting German patents in the 


near future. Your comments and criticisms will be 





appreciated. 





CANADIAN PATENTS 


Granted and Published June 10, 1941 


Olefine Oxidation process for converting olefines directly into their 
corresponding olefine oxides by means of air or oxygen under con- 
ditions known to be appropriate for good yield of the desired 
product, characterized by controlling the reaction by the addition of 
a small amount of a substance taken from the group consisting of 
an aromatic hydrocarbon, an aliphatic alcohol, a halogenated ali- 
phatic hydrocarbon, a halogen, an aromatic base, and an organo- 
metallic compound. No. 397,030. Ernst Berl. 

Cellulose Derivative production process for the preparation of cellulose 
derivatives having an increased affinity for acid dyestuffs and a 
reduced inflammability, which comprises reacting cellulosic mate- 
rial with a reagent which contains, besides the group which reacts, 
an O=CO group and a reagent containing, besides the reactive atom 
or group, a non-acidic group containing nitrogen. Henry Dreyfus. 

Beverage Processing method for producing stabilized products which 
comprises treating the material with a non-toxic monochloracetic 
acid compound, whereby the flavor of the product is improved and 
the maturity thereof hastened. No. 397,064. Abraham Schapiro. 

Beer Brewing method comprising the step of treating the wort with 
a small amount of a non-toxic monochloracetic acid compound. No. 
397,065. Abraham Schapiro. 

Low Carbon Steel two-stage process comprising as the first step the 
production, by highly oxidizing fining and subsequent subdivision, 
of steel containing little or no manganese and silicon and a compar- 
atively large amount of dissolved oxygen in the form of FeO, and as 
the second step the heat treatment of the said subdivided material 
at a temperature below melting point in order to cause the dissolved 
oxygen to react with carbon and diffuse in the form of CO. No. 
397,068. Sigurd Westberg. 

Silicon Steel process for producing silicon steel having a silicon con- 
tent of 0.15% to 4%, which comprises reducing by hot rolling sili- 
con steel containing carbon substantially within the range of 0.05 
to 0.06% to a gauge which lies substantially between 0.06 to 0.11 
inch, then carburizing the hot rolled material by giving it a box 
annealing while the hot mill scale is still on the surfaces so as to 
reduce the carbon content of said steel to substantially no greater 
than 0.015%, then further reducing the material in gauge by cold roll- 
ing. No. 397,072. The American Rolling Mill Company. (Victor 
W. Carpenter.) 

Classifying Solids of varying particle size, including a fraction of 
such fine particle size as tends to interfere materially with selective 
gravitation, which comprises centrifuging an aqueous suspension 
of such material to deposit centrifugally substantially all but the 
very finest particle fraction, resuspending the centrifugally de- 
posited fraction in water, and gravitationally settling from the re- 
sulting suspension the coarsest particle fraction while maintaining 
above and removing from the gravitationally settled fraction an 
aqueous suspension of the intermediate-size particle fraction. No. 
397,078. Bird Machine Company. (Sanford ©. Lyons.) 

Viscose Syrup production process comprising producing an alkali-cellu- 
lose blend from acid-sulfite-preliberated cellulose pulp and alkali- 
preliberated cellulose pulp in approximately equal proportions to 
not less than about 25% of said first-named pulp relative to the 
total cellulose content of said alkali-cellulose, xanthating the alkali- 
cellulose blend, and dissolving the resulting cellulose xanthate to 
form viscose. No. 397,081. Brown Company. (George A. Richter.) 

Zine Plating process for electroplating zine from zine cyanide solution 
containing alkali metal cyanide and alkali metal hydroxide comprising 
adding to said solution a soluble sulfide in an amount sufficient to 
substantially completely precipitate dissolved heavy metals and 
thereafter electroplating zine from said solution. No. 397,090. 
Canadian Industries Limited. (Floyd F. Oplinger.) 

Vinyl Resin stabilizer comprising an agent consisting solely of the 
elements carbon, hydrogen and oxygen and consisting of an aryl 
ester of an aryl carboxylie acid having a single carbocyclic ring. 
No. 397,096. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Limited. (Thomas F. 
Carruthers and Charles M. Blair.) 

K-Strophanthine-Beta production process comprising causing an en- 
zyme preparation containing alpha-glucosidase to act upon gluco- 
sides from strophanthus kombé containing more than one molecule 
of glucose, and separating the k-strophantine-heta by means of 
chloroform-aleohol. No. 397,098. Chemical Works, formerly San- 
doz. (Jany Renz.) 

Manganese Alloy characterized by being freely hot and cold workable 
and which is ductile and strong when cold, consisting of at least 
30% manganese containing not more than 0.1% of any of the ele- 
ments iron, carbon, silicon and aluminum, based on the weight of 
the manganese present and the remainder of the alloy consisting 
essentially of copper. No. 397,100. The Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, Limited. (James R. Long.) 
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Austenitic Alloy steel characterized by having the properties of stain- 
less steel and containing from 10-20% chromium, 10-35% manganese, 
the remainder iron, carbon in quantity not greater than 0.15% and 
silicon and aluminum in total quantity not greater than 0.15% of 
the total amount of manganese present. No. 397,101. The Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited. (James 
R. Long.) 

Manufacture of Paper containing groundwood by the method compris: 
ing making an aqueous solution of acid calcium sulfite, treating the 
same with lime to form finely divided calcium sulfite and incorporat- 
ing the latter in paper stock. No. 397,102. Consolidated Paper 
Corporation, Limited. (Horace Freeman.) 

Weld Filler material containing approximately 62-47% copper, 1-6% 
cadmium, 0.01-0.5% silicon, remainder substantially zine, the zine 
content being at least 20%. No. 397,107. Dominion Oxygen Com- 
pany, Limited. (Arthur R. Lytle.) 

Welding Alloy comprising lead 8-18%, tin 5-12%, zine 8-15%, silicon 
0.05-0.5% and the remainder substantially all copper. No. 397,108. 
Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited. (Arthur R. Lytle.) 

Photographic Emulsion containing a dyestuff component for color form- 
ing development fast to diffusion and having a polymeric molecule 
consisting of a chain of more than two known color forming devel- 
opment components joined together by the reaction with a member 
of the class consisting of aldehydes, dialcohols and thionylhalides. 
No. 397,114. General Aniline & Film Corporation. (Wilhelm 
Schenider.) 

Photographic Emulsion containing a cyanide dyestuff containing a 
fatty acid radicle united in omega-position to the earboxyl-group 
of said radicle to the nitrogen atom of each of the heterocyclic 


rings. No. 397,115. General Aniline & Film Corporation. (Oskar 
Riester and Gustav Wilmanns.) 

Egg Whites processing method which comprises whipping the egg 
whites to a foam and thereafter grinding the dried foam. No. 
397,120. Industrial Patents Corporation. (Leon D. Mink.) 


Paper Manufacture method which comprises forming a wet paper web, 


partially drying the same, subjecting the partially dried web to 
preliminary pressure such that in addition to smoothing surface 
irregularities the body of the web is consolidated to an extent 


such that it is substantially unaffected by subsequent calendering, 
coating and drying, and calendering the web to provide calender 
finishing of the coated surfaces. No. 397,122. K-C-M Company. 
(Charles R. Van de Carr, Jr.) 

Soldered Wire fabric join in paper machines made by method com- 
prising mixing copper, silver and cadmium in substantially the pro- 
portions of 15% copper, 55% silver and 30% cadmium, applying the 
mixture to the wires to be joined together and then heating the 
material to form the soldered connection. No. 397,128. The Lind- 
say Wire Weaving Company. (Donald C. Dilley.) 

Abrasive Article production method which comprises applying to a 
flexible base abrasive grains and a binder, said binder including a 
phenolic aldehyde type of resin which is heat hardenable and oil 
soluble per se, admixed with a minor quantity of a drying oil, and 
heating to cause settling of the binder to a solid, adherent, flexible 
and water resistant film. No. 397,131. Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. (Richard P. Carlton.) 

Alkali Metal Silicates manufacture comprising the steps of mixing a 
charge of sand and an alkali metal salt having an acid radical 
capable of being volatilized during the process whereby the tem- 
perature is raised at which the.charge will form a melt, heating 
said charge to reactive temperature sufficiently high to volatilize 
said acid radical but below temperatures producing any visible vitri- 
fication of the reaction mixture, for a time sufficient to produce a 
substantial amount of water soluble silicate, dissolving the soluble 
silicate from the resulting product and returning the insoluble resi- 
dues for use in a repetition of the process, the temperatures reached 
during said heating step exceeding those normally producing the 
formation of a melt but such formation being avoided by progres- 
sive volatilization of said acid radical as the temperature is raised. 
No. 397,137. The Philadelphia Quartz Company. (Daniel B. 
Curll, Jr.) 

Lead Chromate manufacture by the method comprising adding to lead 
hydroxide a chromate precipitating reagent. No. 397,140. The 
Priestman Collieries Limited. (Thomas G. French.) 

Polyvalent Metal Soap manufactured from a water solution of an alkali 
metal soap by the method comprising the steps of emulsifying the 
water solution of alkali metal soap with a water-immiscible organic 
solvent, and adding a polyvalent metal salt in solid form to the 
emulsion to cause a precipitation of polyvalent metal soap which 
passes into solution in the solvent and breaks the emulsion. No. 
897,149. Texaco Development Corporation. (Alton J. Deutser and 
Roy F. Nelson.) 

Plastic Composition of a dough-like consistency comprising a filler of 
wood flour and a dispersion in a hydrocarbon thinner of a binder 
including tung oil, an oil-soluble substituted phenol resin and an 
agent selected from the group consisting of the oxides, hydroxides, 
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naphthenates and tungstates of zinc, lead, magnesium and calcium 
and metallic soaps, said binder being in an advanced state of poly- 
merization characterized by an acetone-insolubility of 30% or more. 
No. 397,154. Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. (Robert 
P. Courtney.) . 
Purification of Metals of the alkali and alkaline earth groups which 
comprises dissolving the metal in liquid ammonia, separating the 
solution thus formed from insoluble impurities, removing the am- 
monia by evaporation, and pulverizing the porous cake of metal 
thus obtained. No. 397,155. Union Carbide and Carbon Research 
Laboratories, Inc. (Thomas H. Vaughn.) : 
Polystyrene Denture comprising 4 to 8 parts of powdered mica per 100 
parts of polystyrene. No. 397,162. United States Rubber Com- 
pany. (Omar H. Smith.) 
Microporous Rubber filtering diaphragm. No. 397,163. 
Rubber Company. (Arthur E. Brooks.) ie 
Recovery of Precious Metals used as catalyst by method comprising 
passing gases carrying the catalyst through a self-supporting pre- 
cious metal catalytic mass, and then passing the reacted and unre- 
acted gases through a porous filter constructed of a mass of discrete 
particles of a material which is refractory at filtering temperatures, 
said filter positioned at a point where the temperature is maintained 
above the condensation temperature of any material in the gas stream 
which is condensable to liquid at normal temperatures and pressures, 
and recovering the catalyst particles retained within said porous 
filter. No. 397,175. Baker & Company, Inc. and Hercules Powder 
Company. (Fritz Zimmermann.) ap 
Cellulose Esters containing sulfur impurities having said impurities 
removed by a method comprising heating a solution of the cellulose 
ester, treating the hot solution with a metal selected from the group 
consisting of copper, zinc and iron in a form presenting a large 
surface area, and thereafter filtering the hot solution. No. 397,178. 
Camille Dreyfus. (Camille Dreyfus and William Whitehead.) 
Production of Diaminoalcohol of the aromatic series. No. 397,192. 
Chemische Fabrieken Dr. Joachim Wiernik & Oo. A. G. (Gustav 
Heilner.) ; 
Cation Exchange Resins obtainable by condensing a phenol with an 
aldehyde containing an acid group and formaldehyde. No. 397,193. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. (Hans Wassenegger.) 
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Purifying Solvent mixture containing impurities as dust, fibre particles 
and coloring matter, as recovered in the manufacture of coated 
materials. No. 397,220. Louis M. Plansoen. 

Tree Seedling Pulp made from young tree seedlings including the bark 
and all other parts with the exception of the roots. No. 397,222. 
Edward K. Robinson. 

Limestone Calcining process comprising first comminuting the lime- 
stone to minus 8-mesh, subjecting the limestone to agitation in a 
calcining chamber, at a temperature of approximately 700° C., exclud- 
ing air from the caleining chamber, maintaining a complete atmosphere 
of steam in said calcining chamber until CO, component of the lime- 
stone is substantially completely dissociated from the CaO com- 
ponent. No. 397,244. American Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company. 
(Walter H. MactIntire.) 

Resinous Composition resistant to discoloration under the influence of 
heat and oxygen and which contains as essential ingredieints the 
resinous material obtained by condensing formaldehyde with a hy- 
drolysis product of polyvinyl ester and in addition thereto, a small 
amount of ortho-hydroxymethyl phenol. No. 397,250. Canadian 
General Electric Company, Limited. (Birger W. Norlander.) 

Cellulose Hydroxyalkylation process comprising slowly introducing a 
stream of vapors of an alkylene oxide into a cellulose within a zone 
under subatmospheric pressure maintained at a temperature within 
the range from around atmospheric to around 60° C., in the presence 
of vapors of a tertiary amine catalyst, and regulating the rate of 
introduction of the alkylene oxide to that of its rate of reaction 
with said cellulose to prevent the pressure in the said zone from 
rising substantially above around atmospheric pressure, the total 
amount of alkylene oxide introduced into the said zone being 
between 1% and 30% of the weight of the cellulose. No. 397.286. 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Limited. (Aubrey E. Broderick.) 


United States 


Ore Reduction apparatus. No. 397,288. Clarkiron, Inc. (Walter 
G. Clark.) 
Distilling Apparatus for fatty acids. No. 397,291. Colgate-Palmolive- 


eet Co. (Martin H. Ittner.) 

Insecticide Compound comprising a salt of an inorganic acid having 
a fluorine-containing anion with a polymeric amino-nitrogen-contain- 
ing substance, which polymer is insoluble in water and in a 5% 
aqueous ammonia but soluble in 2% aqueous acetic acid, and is capa- 
ble of being formed into a coherent film. No. 397,297. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. (Paul L. Salzberg.) 

Photographic Emulsion of the silver halide type containing a dyestuff 
component fast to diffusion, said dyestuff component being capable 
of forming a dye with the oxidation product of a developer and con- 
taining in its molecule a radicle having substantially the chemical 
structure of a compound of the cyclic menthane series. No. 397,304. 
General Aniline & Film Corporation. (Gustav Wilmanns and Wil- 
helm Schneider.) 

Anhydrous Magnesium Chloride production process comprising spray- 
drying the higher hydrates of magnesium chloride, thereby produc- 
ing lower hydrates, and treating the latter with chlorine in the 
presence of carbon at temperatures adequate for converting them 
into anhydrous magnesium chloride. No. 897,316. Magnesium 
Elektron Limited. (Walther Schmid, Fritz Wienert and Hans G. L. 
von Stocmeier.) 

Absorbent Agent produced from sodium silicate and acid-reacting 
aluminum salt. No. 397,324. Purdue Research Foundation. (Henry 
R. Kraybill, Pearl H. Brewer and Max H. Thornton.) 

Naphthenic Resin comprising a modified alkyd resin in which a naph- 
thenic group of a petroleum naphthenic acid is combined with the 
alkyd resin No. 897,334. Standard Oil Development Company. 
(Per K. Frolich.) 

Cellulose Composition clear and homogeneous comprising a compound 
consisting of a cellulose ester of an aliphatic organic acid and not 
more than approximately 20% of a substantially saturated, linear, 
aliphatic isoolefin polymer having an average molecular weight 
above 800 as determined by the viscosity method. No. 897,335. 
Standard Oil Development Company. (Robert P. Russell.) 

Coating Process for textiles which comprises mixing together cellulose 

derivative, plasticizer therefor and a swelling agent for the cellulose 

derivative until complete conversion has taken place and the swell- 
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ing agent has been substantially completely removed, and there- 
after transferring the completely converted mixture of the cellulose 
derivative and plasticizer to the calendering rolls, and uniting the 
said converted mixture to a base material in the substantial absence 
of solvent for the cellulose derivative. No. 397,348. Camille Drey- 
fus. (George Schneider.) 

Finishing Textile material containing filaments or fibres of cellulose 
acetate which have been dyed, which comprises subjecting such 
textile material to the action of dry heat at a temperature of 150- 
180° ©. for such period of time as to increase the fastness of the 
dyeing. No. 397,349. Camille Dreyfus. (Herbert Platt and Rich- 
ard R. Sitzler.) 

Coated Textile material prepared by the method comprising preparing 
a mixture of mixed ester of cellulose, a plasticizer therefor and a 
volatile swelling agent for said mixed ester of cellulose, in the form 
of a homogeneous viscous gel, working the mixture 2t a tempera- 
ture above the boiling point of the swelling agent until substan- 
tially all of the swelling agent is removed and then applying the 
mixture of mixed ester and plasticizer with heat and pressure to a 
textile material. No. 397,350. (Camille Dreyfus, George Schneider.) 

Corrosion Preventive composed of an alkali metal salt of oil-soluble 
sulfonic acid obtained by treating petroleum oil with concentrated 


sulfuric acid and degras. No. 397,352. Stanco Incorporated. 
(Robert B. Lebo.) 
Coloring Metal of the ferrous type. No. 397,355. Ernest A. Walen 


and Fowler W. Wilbur. 

Maize Straw decomposition method adapted to produce straw for tex- 
tile purposes characterized by the essential feature that the mate- 
rial is subjected, if desired with the application of pressure, to 
a process of boiling with alkali and substance which split off am- 
monia under the influence of alkali, e. g. urea, whereupon, after 
washing away the parts that are then soluble, the remainder thereof 
is dried and squeezed simultaneously and then further worked up 
mechanically. No. 397,359. Friedrich Baudisch. 
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Sulfur Dioxide production by oxidizing sulfur in a combustion cham- 
ber, withdrawing the gases therefrom and cooling them indirectly 
with air at a point distant from the combustion chamber. No. 
397,361. Carl Skoldebrand and Albert D. Merrill. 

Magnesium alloy production by adding to molten magnesium an 
amount lying between the range of 3-14% of a pre-alloy of the fol- 


lowing formula: aluminum 44-33%, zine 24.5-41%, manganese 
2-4%, nickel 3.5-8%, magnesium 26-17%. No. 897,372. Fritz 
Christen. 


Insect destroyer made of metal and adapted for entrapping insects. 
No. 397,373. John R. Diffinbaugh. 

Carbon disulfide production method in which a column of charcoal is 
charged into a retort and elemental sulfur is introduced into the 
base thereof. No. 397,388. Otto Saladin. 

Copper alloy comprising from a small but effective amount up to 5% 
cobalt from a small but effective amount up to 5% iron, from a 
small but effective amount up to 3% silver, with the balance sub- 
stantially all copper. No. 897,429. Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany Limited. (James M. Kelly). 

Copper alloy comprising from about 0.5% to 3% cobalt, from about 
0.5% to 3% iron, from about 0.05% to 0.5 beryllium, and the 
balance substantially all copper. No. 897,430. Canadian West- 
inghouse Company Limited. (James M. Kelly). 

Paper coating method using an excess of fluent coating composition. 
No. 397,434. The Champion Paper and Fibre Company. (Donald 
B. Bradner). 

Cast iron welding rod containing 2.75-3.15% carbon, 2.25-3.5% sili- 
con, 0.5-1% manganese, at least one metal of the group consist- 
ing of vanadium and chromium, the sum of the vanadium percent- 
age and one-half the chromium percentage being between 0.05 and 
0.5%, the remainder principally iron. No. 397,441. Dominion 
Oxygen Company Limited. (Charles O. Burgess). 

Electro-welding flux containing as essential ingredients an oxydic 
compound of titanium and an oxydic compound of zirconium so 
proportioned that the ratio of titanium oxide to zirconium oxide is 
between 1.5 and 2.5. No. 397,442. -Dominion Oxygen Company 
Limited. (Wilbur B. Miller). 

Rubber treating method comprising incorporating in rubber prior to 
vulcanization a 2-mercapto-alkyl-substituted dihydropyrimidine com- 
pound. No. 397,443. Dominion Rubber Company Limited. (Wil- 
liam Pieter terHorst). 

Cellulose fiber stabilization against deterioration which comprises 
treating the same with an acidyl-amino diarylamine. No. 397,445. 
Dominion Rubber Company Limited. (William Pieter terHorst). 

Silver alloy for use in contact with hot phosphoric acid composed of 
a silver base containing a small but effective amount of silicon im- 
parting high creep strength at elevated temperatures below 400° C. 
No. 397,450. Electro Metallurgical Company of Canada Limited. 
(Augustus B, Kinzel). 

Indelible dyestuff, substantially non-toxic, comprising a dihydroxy 
dicarboxy fluoran, characterized by the presence of a hydroxy and 
a carboxy radical attached to each of the benzene rings that are 


linked by means of an oxygen bridge. Max Factor & Co. (Paul 
W. Jewel and John R. Pratt). 
Ice glazing of frozen flesh foods. Nos. 397,453 and 397,454. Fish 


eries Research Board of Canada. (Robert H. Bedford). 

Liquid fuel comprising equally distributed coal particles suspended in 
fuel oil. No. 397,455. Fuel Research Corporation. (Albert L. 
Stillman). 

Photographic emulsion comprising a silver halide emulsion contain- 
ing as a color development component bis-2-methyl-benzthiazole- 
dimethyl] sulfate. No. 397,458. General Aniline & Film Corpora- 
tion. (Wilhelm Schneider and Hans Loleit). 

Powdered metal production by reducing particles of a compound of a 
metal with a hot gas reducing agent without substantial fusion. 
No. 397,461. Hardy Metallurgical Company. (Charles Hardy). 

Plasticized polyvinyl acetal resin suitable for use as interleaf for 
safety glass comprising a polyvinyl butyral resin of less than 25% 
hydroxyl groups figured as alcohol, butyl laurate, and a phthalate 
of a monohydric alcohol of less than 8 carbon atoms. No. 397,476. 
Monsanto Chemical Company. (Elmer R. Derby). 





Additional Canadian Patents granted and published June 24, 1941 will 
be given next month. 
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